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the interest of the nine tenth committed to him. 
Let the manifestoes of free trade be examined, 
and it will be found that they mock at the manu- 
facturer, scoft at his statements, complaints, and 
etitions. It has been so for a century; yet the 
S octtine of protection has been, in the main, the 
policy of every modern civilized nation during 
ihat period, in which industry and arts have made 


more progress in one century that in a thousand | 


years before. Itis true thatin England, and some 
other countries, some departments of industry 
have been so long and so fully protected that, 


with the advantage of cheap labor and cheap cap- | 


ital, they no longer require protection; and the 
persons interested in these departments may even 
join in the cry of free trade, as they naturally wish 
to remove allobstacles to carrying their goods to all 
the markets of the world. These exceptions only 
prove the rule; they are exceptions only because 
the rule exists. { appeal, then, that manufactur- 
ers, small and great, shall be heard, and that they 
shall be regarded as representing the producing 
classes, the industry of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now brietly allude to a 
commercial convention which has recently taken 
place between England and France. ‘The apparent 
concessions on the part of the French Government 
are mostly on the raw material, while the tariff 
upon British manufactured goods is reduced only 


to thirty per cent. ad valorem on home valuation; | 
and the ad valorem system is not intended to be | 
applied permanently to the duties upon British | 


goods. ‘The thirteenth article of the treaty pro- 
vides that specific duties shall be fixed before July, 
i860, to be regulated by the market price of the 
articles during the six months preceding the date 
of the treaty. Shipping charges, freight, insurance, 
and commissions, are to be added to the English 
price, in order to ascertain the specific duty by the 
ad valorem application. When it is remembered 
that capital and labor are at least as abundant in 
l'rance as in England, and that thirty per cent. is 
sull charged upon English manufactured goods 
likely to interfere with the products of French in- 
dustry, we cannot believe that France, any more 
than any other nation alive to its interests, will 
neglect the great industrial interests upon which 
are founded the prosperity of a people. 

Mr. Chairman, build up the manufactures ef 
this country, and every other branch of industry 
and occupation will thrive. If we build up the 
manufacturers of Great Britain, we do not get any 


remunerative returns for ouragricultural interests. | 


England takes our money for her goods; and when 
she wants wheat and other grain, she draws her 
supply from the Baltic and Mediterranean. View 
itin every aspect, and duty as well as policy de- 
mands that we should first be fair and generous to 
our own industry. 
_ Manufacture of iron is not a local or individual 
interest, but is of national importance, affording a 
supply of a chief element of progress in time of 
peeee, and an important engine in time of war. 
thas been the policy of every great Government 
toextend a fostering care to the production of iron; 
and that is shown by the example of Great Brit- 
ain. Ltis worthy_of notice that, by favoring le- 
gislation, she sustained and protected the iron 
interest in its infancy, and never removed her 
favor until that interest reached its full develop- 
ment, and her iron manufacturers were able to 
defy competition. In the United States, the devel- 
opments of its industry, and particularly the man- 
ulacture of iron, lie in the high price of labor and 
money. It must be understood that, in the man- 
ilaeture of iron, all connected therewith is labor. 
It is taken from the earth by labor; it is conveyed 
to the works by labor; it is there worked into iron 
by labor, and from thence conveyed to market by 
labor. The factis, it is nothing but labor. Let 
me tell gentlemen, that where there is no stabilit 
in Our tariff laws, no manufacturer can succeed, 
much less become a capitalist like those of Eng- 
land. Let Congress pass a tariff law on the prin- 
ciple of specific duties. The iron manufacturers 
of eact Pennsylvania do not ask anything higher 
than incidental protection, to discriminate upon 
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| less than one year and a haif will raise the i 


| home market. Wheat, rye, corn, oats, potatoes, 
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the principle of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mittson,] and to raise revenue sufficient to sus- 
tain the Government and reduce its indebtedness. 
The bill now before the committee, introduced by 
the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Morritt,] is 
just to all the iron interests. I will state to the | 
committee that the American iron is far superior 
in qualit® to the English iron. My experience has 
taught me that the Englishare fond of high prices; 
and should Cengress fail to pass the bill now 
before us, our iron manufactures must yield up 
their business and leave it tothe English, who, in 


from twenty to thirty per cent. But render a 
helping hand to our manufacture, and in six or | 
seven years they will be able to take, in part pay, 
southern and western bonds for railroad iron, and | 
give American iron as cheap, and much better, | 
than English iron. 

The farmers will receive better prices from a 


&c., and butter, cheese, eggs and garden truck, 
which will be needed, will all be consumed (at 
least what the farmer has to spare) at our own 
manufactories, in place of the English farmer sup- | 
plying English manufactories, and the English iron 
manufacture having the American market beside. 
Our farmers, buying British goods, become the 


| consumers of the British farmers’ products. 


In the eighth congressional district, which I 
have the honor to represent, we have, since we 
became a manufacturing people, a large accession 
of Irish and German population, who, through 
their industry, accumulate property; some pursu- | 


| lng agriculture, (principally the German,) and 
| others various trades and manufactures. ‘The | 
Germans have reclaimed waste lands with their | 


indomitable industry, which now yield them a 
livelihood, and even a surplus for market. ‘They 
can dispose of this surplus at our iron manufac- | 
tories in times of prosperity. | 

One word more upon the ad valorem system. | 
As generally adopted, under recent revenue laws, 
while always discriminating against domestic in- 
dustry, al more severely on a falling market | 
than at other times—since the duty or protection | 
declined with the prices—it held-out also the | 
greatest temptation to fraudulent invoices of for- 
eign goods. Even where these are not attempted, | 
as Is too often the case, the fabrics are at least in- 
voiced, and this by the most respectable foreign 
houses, at mere cost of labor and material, with- 
out the usual and necessary additions of interest 
on capital, wear of machinery, and profit on the 
manufacture. All these are avoided by the Eu- 
ropean manufacturer establishing an agency of 
his own fer the sale of his goods in this country, 
instead of disposing of them abroad, as before, 
directly to our American importers; and a sort of 
legitimate excuse is thus afforded for deferring all 
calculations of profits, &c., till the final disposal 
of the goodsin our market. Not only is the do- 
mestic produce thus greatly injured, but the,Gov- 
ernment is wronged ofits tribute, which it formerly | 
received on the full value of the goods. More- 
over, foreigners thus come to monopolize the com- | 
merce as well as the distributing trade of the goods 
they so manufacture; and the American importer, 
who has, of course, no facilities for competing | 
with this mede of invoicing foreign goods, is driven 
from the market. 

With a permanent tariff of specie, and mod- 
erate specific duties, payable in cash at the time of 
importation; and with the total abolition of the 
warehousing system, which operates, as has been 
shown above, exclusively against the American 
importer as well as the domestic peers I be- 
lieve, from the testimony before the Board of Trade 
of the city of Philadelphia, that the evils now af- 
flicting the country would be remedied, its indus- 
try revived, and prosperity again restored. 

High rates of interest for meney ruled for three 
years before the crash of 1857. To show this | 
ruinous drain of specie, the following table of our | 
imports and exports of silver coin, gold coin, and | 
bullion, for the past nine years, as contrasted with 
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| fully prepared from the report of the Secretary of 

| the Treasury: 

United States exports and imports of specie during a period 
of nine years, from 1851 to 1859 inclusive, end the aggre- 
gate for a period of twenty-seven years, from 1824 to 1854 











| inclusive. 
Specie imports. Exports. 
BOGE a ceunsceced Vaaceeneuemubee $5,453,592 $29,479,752 
S vic sedi ccuvucegecs eewestac 5,505,044 42,674,135 
b Ras cinecsvianctudedwsctiecncets 4,201,382 27,486,875 
S DUINetcwribedaensincemadens teas 6,958,184 41,496,456 
PEERAGS5.DNm 6 Khe n RADE CREC RS Sea 3,659,812 56,247,343 
NGS 345 tGahaih ek eumaeaa hae eed 4,207,632 45,745,485 
B PEP Sec vl ccccee newer sbedsceerpee 12,461,799 69,156 {22 
POWs a Sncs clidbaweuc@eewesee 19,274,496 52,633,147 
ie Rebecerenehs SeCesuedewenvescees 7 ABA, 789 57,502,305 
| $69,156,730 422,335,490 
69,156,731 
| Specie logs to the country......seeeeceeeeees 393,178,600 
| = 


Now compare exports and imports, total from 
| 1824 to 1850, inclusive— 


DDRII Sarid os dene Peaatanrcicweten oc cccs cece ce 240,987 465 
{ DEP B a cccscccevee  capernevesnes senna 165,519,707 
| Surplus imports over exports........... w:+++ $81,497,758 


I will say no more at this time. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Chairman, of all the sub- 
_ jects of legislation, the most difficult properly to 
| adjust in its details is a tariff; for it affects in- 
directly every citizen in the form of taxation, 
| and directly the industrial interests of the coun- 
| try and its commerce with the werld. A measure 
| so comprehensive in its effects requires in its ad- 
| justmenta thorough knowledge as to the product- 
ive industry of nations. It is, therefore, hardly 
to be expected that any tariff could be framed that 
might not,in some particulars, beimproved. With- 
out entering into any discussion as to the details 
of this bill, trusting these to the judgment of the 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Morritt,} who 
has devoted so much time and careful study to 
that subject, 1 shall confine myself, in the few 
remarks that I propose to make, to the inquiry, 
what necessity, if any, exists for a change of the 

tariff at this time? P 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report on 
the finances to this Congress, page 4, states the 
balance in the Treasury on the Ist of July last to 
be $4,339,275 54. But there was a deficiency in 
the Post Office Department for the year padiog 
30th of June, 1859, appropriated this session, of 
$4,296,009. Deducting this deficiency—which 
would have been paid out before that time but for 
the failure of the Post Office bill at the last session— 
and the actual balance in the Treasury at the be- 
ginning of this fiscal year was $43,266 54. On 
page 5 of the same mews the expenditures of the 
Government for the first quarter of this year are 
$20,007,174 76. Estimated expenditures for the 
remaining three quarters, from appropriations 
already made, $40,995,558 23; and estimated defi- 
ciency in the Post Office Department for the cur- 
rent year, $5,526,324, to which add the $539,350 
estimated by the Secretary of the Interior for 
Oregon Indian treaties, and which amount has 
already been appropriated, also the general de- 
ficiency for this year, and the indefinite appro- 
priations and private bills to be passed during 
this session, toan amount, probably, not less than 
$5,000,000, and it makes an aggregate estimated 
expenditure for the current year of $72,068,406 99; 
while the receipts, as stated by the Secretary, 
for the first quarter, and estimated for the other 
three, amount to $71,045,265 85. So, if the re- 
ceipts into the Treasury for the current year 
should equal the estimate of the Secretary, and 
the expenditures should not exceed his estimate, 
there would be a deficiency in the Treasuty on 
Ist of July next of $1,023,141 14, with $20,000,000 
floating Teasury notes, and $24,667,355 91 of the 
ublic debt falling due before the Ist of July, 1868. 
Bich would be the condition of the Treasury at 
the end of this fiscal year, should the receipts equal 
the estimates, and the expenditures not exceed 
them, without making any allowance for unfore- 











the preceding twenty-seven years, has been care- 


| seen contingencies in the public service requiring 
a greater outlay. How are these expenditures to 
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be paid and a surplus accumulated to pay the 
public debt as it falls due? 
For the next fiscal year, the Secretary (page 
6 of his report) estimates the expenditures at 
66,714,928 79; while he estimates the receipts 
rom customs, $60,000,000; from public lands, 
$4,000,000; miscellaneous sources, $2,225,000; | 
making anaggregate of $66,225,000. ‘The receipt | 
from public landsdast year was but $1,756,687 30; 
and what reason is there to suppose that it will be 
reater next year? and the receipts from miscel- | 
anecous sources, not including loans or Treasury 
notes, has not exceeded $1,300,000 per annum for | 
ten years. To raise $60,000,000 of revenue under | 
the present tariff, there must be an importation of | 


about $448,000,000, when the largest importation || 


in any one year during the existence of the Gov- 
ernment was $360,890,141, and that was in 1857, 
during the height of the inflation. The average 
for six years is $310,490,377 33, as will be seen | 
by the following table, copied from Executive 
Document, first session, Thirty-Sixth Congress, | 
volume one, page 40: 





Year ending June 30— Total imports. Duties paid. 
SN ob.¥bis' 60 066900504000000% $304 ,562,381 $64,224,190 27 | 
Gh eresut wake aandube® 251,468,520 53,025,794 21 | 
SE Shevch ene eniee eines » 914,639,942 64,022,863 50 | 
DE AGU Web bosbuacetounnees 360,890,141 63,875,905 05 | 
DP Mibasibesi head onney ees 242,613,150 41,789,620 96 | 
BEED sistcnee $00eessececees 338,768,130 49,565,824 38 | 
§1,862,949,064 

: Dutiable im- Export of spe- || 
Year ending June 30— ports. cie over imports. 
Pninetatévnssteskes $27 1,276,560 $34,464,239 || 
Do bsce20 peceesecececen 221,378,184 $2,587,531 | 
_. , SR 257 684,236 41,537,853 | 
Di hsehetesnevathasncts 294,160,835 56,675,123 | 
Di bidkbiesssebibteeeces 202,293,875 33,358,651 
Pbrasewenes eeneesesseee 259,047,014 57,517,708 | 


$276,141,105 





Is there any one, except the Secretary, who sup- 
ses for a single moment that the importation of | 
oreign merchandise next year is to exceed that of | 
1857 by almost $100,000,000? If it were possible | 
to be done—and it must be, if you raise $60,000,000 
from customs—it would bankrupt the country to | 
pay forthem. Last year, with an importatien of | 
$338,768,130, it took $63,887,411 in specie to pay | 
the balayce of trade against us; and if that bs - | 
ance against us is to be increased by $100,600,000 








of importation over any preceding year, how long | 
could the country be saved from bankruptcy by 
such a drain upon the basis of its circulating me- | 
dium? You might as well expecta private citizen 
to prosper in business when his expenses greatly 


exceeded his income. 

For the last five years, we exported $241 ,676,866 || 
of specie more than we imported; and from 1846 | 
to 1859, inclusive, being fourteen years, the ex- | 
cess of specie exported was $349,657,122; so more | 
than two thirds of the entire exportation for four- 
teen years has been exported in the last five years, 
as will be seen by the following cobiacaoial from | 
the report on the finances, Executive Document, | 
first session Thirty-Sixth Congress, No. 3, page | 
317: 
Specie imported and exported since June 30, 1845. | 


Imported. Exported. | 
MR idak? csasieckaats - $3,777,732 $3,905,258 | 
SOU AnH e0sdeteennseneas 24,121,289 1,907,024 | 








SE vine sis ered etn de wate’ 6,360,224 15,841,616 | 
Mh tac eeens aesounts ash 6.651.240 5,404,648 | 
1850..... Mipaew eek éwaeloaks 4,628,792 7,522,994 || 
SE are 5,453,599 29,472,752 |) 
inc nKinn Nkakinne’ 5,505,044 42,674,135 | 
eas ek kn an anal 4,201 389 27,486,875 | 
SNUG. «i 6coeds-nocecces 6,958,184 41 422,493 | 
PESTS inh<t aceveneshe 3,659,812 56,247,343 || 
| ae ea 4,207,622 45,745,485 
Se 5 ti ee ‘ 12,461,799 69,136,922 || 
ees wear oe ee 19,274,496 §2,633,147 |} 
Rca aia pine ee 63,887,411 | 
i 
$13,630,921 $463,288,043 || 
113,630,921 || 





Excess in fourteen yeard,......eeeeeeees + - G349.657,19 





By ‘this enormous exportation of specie within | 
so few years to pay our indebtedness abroad was 
produced the crash of 1857. ‘The country, though 
unable to pay its debts, was not then bankrupt. 
It had abundance of property; and if it ceuld have 

id in exchanges cf commodities there would || 
nave been no crisis. But the country having been | 





possible, to obtain a circulating medium with 
which to pay indebtedness. The crisis of 1857 was 
produced mostly by our large indebtedness abroad 
and the exportations of specie to pay it. 

Mr. MILLSON. I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether he is not perfectly aware that after these 
exports of specie, which was produced in the 
| country, taken from the mines, there was still left 
} in the country a much larger amount of specie 
| than there was at the time the exportation com- 
menced ? 

Mr. GROW. Then the inference from the gen- 
_tleman’s suggestion would be, that the country 
which has the least representative of value in a 
| circulating medium is the more prospefous. | 
hold no such theory of political economy. I hold 


|| that that country is the most prosperous that has 
|| the greatest amount of the representative of value 
|| within itself, 


| Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman has notcom- 
prehended my question. 

Mr. GROW. lL understood the gentleman to 
say that there was more specie left in the country 
at the end of the crash than there was at the be- 
ginning of these large exportations. I understood 





1} the gentleman to make tM@t statement as an answer 


to my proposition that the crisis was brought on 
the country by the large drainage of the basis 
wf the circulating medium; for we sent nearly 
$250,000,000 of specie out of the country to pay 
the balance of trade against us. 

Mr. MILLSON. What I desire to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to was this, that although we 
sent $40,000,000 of specie out of the country annu- 
| ally, we got from the mines perhaps $50,000,000 
| a year, leaving a surplus of at least $10,000,000 
| above the exportation. : 
| Mr. GROW. The inference that I was draw- 
ing from the gentleman’s statéments was, that in 
his view any country is more prosperous that 
exchanges its metals for the products of other 
countries, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make an inguiry of him? 

Mr. GROW. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is it the gentleman’s view 
that it is desirable that all the gold obtained from 
the mines of the United States should remain 
constantly in the United States, to be accumulated 
here? 

Mr. GROW. It is my view, Mr. Chairman, 
that if we produce the commodities which we 
send specie abroad to pay for, we should be a 


| more prosperous and wealthier nation than we are 


in sending specie to other nations to buy them. 
Mr. TAYLOR. The gentleman misunder- 
stands my question. I desire to know whether 
he considers that it is desirable that gold, which 
is one of the staple productions of the United 
States; which is as much an article to be pro- 
duced by our labor as cotton, orcorn, or the vari- 
ous products which we export abroad—a produc- 
tion which is in its very nature exportable should 
be retained at home? If that is his view, does 
he not know that the inevitable result would be 
to lead to an appreciation of prices which would, 
in a short time, exclude the (ited States as an 
exporting country from all the markets of the 
world, because prices would be increased beyond 
the standard in the markets of the world ? 
Mr.GROW. That would betrue, if we do not 
produce the commodities for which the specie is 
exchanged. But if we do, then there can be no 
enhancement of prices by retaining the specie paid 
for their purchase; and the advantage of making 
the exchange at home instead of abroad is, that 
while you retain, for the purposes of trade, a re- 
liable circulating medium, you save to the pro- 
ducer of each commodity the cost of double trans- 
portation. For instance, you manyfacture a shoe 
which costs one dollar. It costs another dollar 


| for its transportation abroad. You exchange it 


there for some commodity costing two dollars, the 
transportation of which costs one dollar. So the 
article you get in exchange for the shoe costs five 


if it had been produced at the door of the shoe 
manufacturer at no greater cost than at the place 


it, and the cost of transportation and the labor 
of three shoes would have been saved to the con- 





0 largely drained, in so short a time, of its spe- | 
cie, compelled a curtailment of circulation by the 
banks, so it was difficult, and in most cases im- | 


sumer. Thus, the consumer of each would be 
benefited to the amount of three fifths of the cost 
of the article. 


dollars, requiring five shoes to pay for it, when, | 


of its production, two shoes would have paid for | 
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Whatever productions, therefore, a nation has 
natural advantages or facilities for produciye it 
is of national interest and concern aoe it should 
supply its own market, on the principle that you 
buy cheapest where you pay easiest. When. 
ever the products of a nation’s industry are jo. 
tained within its own limits, the people the reof 
are more prosperous than they could be if 4), 
expended their means in paying for the trang 
tation of theirown products abroad and the trans. 
portation on foreign products in exchange, instead 
of saving that expense by producing at home, 

Therefore, it is better, in my judgment, for q 
country to produce within itself, as faras climate 
and soil will permit, the commodities for which 
gold and silver are exchanged, instead of sendins 
them to other countries in payment for such com. 
modities, 

But to return from the digression into which | 
have been led by these questions. How is the 
Government, from its existing sources of revenue, 
to raise the amount necessary to defray its current 
expenses, and pay the public debt, now amount- 
ing to $64,000,000, as it becomes due? As I haye 
already shown from the figures of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, there will be, even if his esti- 
mates should prove to be correct, a deficiency 
in the Treasury, on the Ist of July next, of 
$1,023,141 14, without taking into consideration 
the indefinite appropriations of this session for 
payment of private claims, for damages to mail 
contyactors, for expenses of a Texas regiment, or 
any other of the many contingencies that always 
arise, requiring a greater expenditure than is esti- 
mated for. , 

The current expenses of the next year, by the 
estimates and the statement just made by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
will be about sixty-four million dollars. And 
should the expenses be reduced to that amount, 
then the most wasteful extravagance must have 
existed in the expenditures for the last six years, 
The expenses of the Government (I read from 
Executive Document, first session Thirty-Sixth 
Congress, No. 3, page 324) were, for the fiscal 
year— 

STN Tee 

socccccee 66,164,775 96 

ns acuhcuckinenns beawn tin saennsne yn OO 
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BOO asi 0 Xie m6 56405 006300 Staseees -- 82,062,186 74 
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But, admitting that the current expenses of the 
next year will not exceed $64,000,000, then it 
would require a revenue of $65,000,000 to pay the 
current expenses and the deficiency at the end of 
this year, without making any provision for the 
public debt. How is it to be raised? Certain!y 
not under the present tariff. So there is an imper- 
ative necessity for achange. The important ques- 
tion that arises is, what way shall it be done? 

The change must be so made, if possible, as to 
raise the necessary revenue to defray the current 
expenses of the Government and provide for the 
public debt. The tariff of 1857 was passed to 
diminish revenues. A surplus had accumulated in 
the Treasury, and was constantly accumulaung 
during the years 1854, 1855, and 1856. When this 
Administration came into power they found a sur- 
plus of $21,000,000. That has all been expended, 
and $40,000,000 added to the public debt in two 
years, and the currentexpenses of the Government 
exceed greatly its income. It is now necessary 
to increase the revenue in order to preserve the 
faith of the Government. There is no way todo 
that but by a change of the tariff, that being the 
tax law of the General Government. It is the 
only means it has of raising revenue, with the 
exception of the proceeds from the sales of pub- 
lic lands, amounting, on an average, to some 
$2,000,000 per year, and about $1,000,000 from 
miscellaneous sources. 

Without entering upon any discussion of the 
details of this bill, l think it, in its general arrange- 
ment, an improvement on the tariff of 1857, and 
that it will raise more revenue on the same amount 
of importation, without increasing taxation on the 
consumer, while it will afford a stimulus to our 
languishing industry, and save the labor of our 
country, in times of depression, from ruinous com- 
petition with the labor of the Old World. By the 
specific duties in this bill, a greater amount of rev- 
enue will be coilected on the same importation 
without affecting the market value of the article; 
for by a false invoice, under an ad valorem duty, 
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there can bea large importation that escapes any 
duty. Where the articles, therefore, under a par- 
ticular designation, do not vary materially in qual- 
ity, a specific duty is the best even for revenue 

urposes; for it is the same when the article is 
figh as when itis low, and the Government needs 
the same amount of revenuc in the one case as in 
the other. Its wants vary not with the fluctua- 
tions of prices of merchandise in the markets of 
the world; and were it net for difference of quality 
and value in many of the same classes of articles, 
a specific duty would be preferable in all cases. 
But where the article differs materially in value, 
the same duty per yard or per poun would be 
unjust to the consumer, for the coarser article 
would pay the same as the finer. Therefore it is 
necessary on cloths, and some other articles, to 
have ad valorem duties. This bill combines both, 
and the 7 ea are all on the basis of taking the 
appraised value of the article fora series of years 
and ascertaining the duty on it at thirty per cept. | 
and making that the specific duty for this tariff; so 
the scale of duties is not higher than it was in the 
1846 tariff. And with the same importations as 
then, it requires as high if not a higher scale of | 
duties to raise the paretteey revenue for the 
wants of the Government. While by this means 
a larger amount of revenue will be raised on the 
same importation, it will not imerease taxation 
upon the people for a series of years, as will be 
seen by the following table, comparing the ad 
valorem and specific duties on the three leading 
kinds of iron: [See table in next column. 

By this arrangement of duties no injustice is done 
to the tax payer, while conferring a great benefit 
on the manufacturer; for at the times of greatest 
depression of business under an ad volorem duty 
he has least protection, and in times of inflation 
of prices, aa he needs none, he has most. 
While collecting the revenue necessary for the 
support of the Government, a wise statesmanship 
would give to the industrial interests of the coun- 
try all the advantages that could be justly fur- 
nished them under it. Justice to the tax payer | 
requires that the highest scale of duties should be 
imposed upon those articles regarded as luxuries, 
and the lowest upon the necessary and indispens- 
able articles of life; and in doing this, justice to 
the labor of the country requires a discrimination 
in favor of the products of our own country, and 
especially of those in which we possess natural 
advantages. Itis in this way only that we can | 
guard our industry against the unjust competition 
of capital and experience, fostered for ages by 
countervailing duties and legislative restrictions. 
Any tariff, to be most efficient asa revenue meas- | 
ure, and to be just to all the great interests of the 
country, should be composed, therefore, of spe- 
cific and ad valorem duties. Such is the bill under 
consideration; combining specifics and ad valorems 
in such way as to increase the revenues on the 
same importation over that of the tariff of 1857, 
and securing the Government to a greater extent 
against fraud in its collection, while encouraging 
the industrial interests of the country by making 
certain, if not permanent, the advantages secured 
tothem. Mr. Chairman, I quote, from the Con- 
gressional Globe, a sentence of remarks made by 
me in 1852 against the proposition then pending 
to admit railroad iron duty free: 

‘“* While collecting revenue, you are bound by every con- 
sideration to do as little injury as possible to any and all | 
interests that have grown up under the laws or on the faith 
of the Government.”? 

Great interests have grown up in this country, 
espeeially in the State which I in part represent, 
under the laws and on the faith of the Sahee 
ment. In 1841, there was no railroad iron manu- 
factured in this country. In the year 1856, we 
made 141,555tons, and imported that year 155,495 


tons, and produced over one million tons of other 
kinds of iron. | 
‘ 





We manufactured, in 1856, almost one half of | 
the whole amount of railroad iron consumed in the | 
country. This branch of American industry was | 
called into existence solely by the legislation of 
the Government in 1842. The interests of Penn- 
sylvania, properly considered, are notlocal. They 
are of as much concern to the nation as to her. 
She asks no bounties at your hands. But in the 
name of her labor, and of the industrial interests 
of the country, she asks that the Government shall | 
discharge the first and paramount duty it owes 
itself—that is, to raise the necessary revenue to 














defray its current expenses in time of peace, in- | 
stead of borrowing $20,000,000 a year, and thus | 


leaving the great interests of the country to lan- 


(TABLE REFERRED TO IN PRECEDING COLUMN. J 
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cuish and die, while imposing upon our children 
the burden ofa national debt. She only asks that 
great interests which have grown up under the 
laws of the country shall be shielded and guarded, 
so far as they can be, by judicious revenue laws. 

Messrs. BLAIR and MAYNARD addressed 
thecommittee. [Their remarks will be published 
in the Appendix. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I rise, Mr 
Chairman, not for the purpose of making a speech. 
b an not well enough, if } were disposed to do it, 
Nor do I wish to discuss the theory of free trade. 
That has been done in numerous very able beoks 
on both sides of the subject. Since the days when 
Adam Smith promulgated his abstractions—for 
they were nothing more—the advantages of pro- 
tection have been discussed by the ablest states- 
men ef this or any other country; by the great 
father of the American system, whom | admire 
in his system as much as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee; by Calhoun, who took the same view of 
it; by Webster, and by their compeers, now no 
more and it has been discussed by all of us, 
I suppose, in modern times, great and small, 
either upon the stump or in some deliberative 
body. i remember that in this Hall some years 
ago I attempted to show the advantages of pro- 
tection; how England had grown from nothing up 
to her present greatness by our policy of protec- 
tion. That argument is upon record. 

Sir, the whole argument in favor of free trade 
is metaphysical; the argument in favor of protec- 
tion is practical. When compared with each ether, 
the former is very much like the ingenious but 
useless refinements of Aristotle compared with 
the useful philosophy of Bacon. Free trade, sir, 
is a mere myth, existing only in the imagination; 
it never has been reduced to practice by any civ- 
ilized nation upon the face of the earth. Protec- 
tion has been the policy of all, and no nation 
ever will reduce free eae to practice until all na- 


| tions become of one size, until all become of one 


wealth, one skill, and of one capital. A nation the 
furthést advanced beyond competition may at- 
tempt to induce the foolish nations of younger 
growth to adopt free trade, that they may never 
overtake her, but all her pretensions ania her 
enactments will be in favor of protection itself. 

I say, sir, that England, when she repealed her 
corn laws, which prohibited the introduction of, or 
rather imposed a prohibitory duty upon, the grains 
of other countries, never pursued a more protect- 
ive enactment than she did then. Why? This 
country had nothing with which she could com- 
pete with England, her greatest rival in manu- 
factures, exceptin the cheapness of food. In labor, 
in capital, and everything else, England was far 
ahead of us; but we had the advantage of having 


| cheaper food—a small advantage to be sure. Eng- 


land saw it, and in order that her manufacturers 
should have an advantage in everything, she took 
off her duty upon foreign grain; and let in foreign 
grains cheaper than our own, from the Baltic, the 
continent, and from neighboring nations. Hence, 
she took away the only advantage which her great 
rival had in manufactures. Was not that a pro- 
tective enactment? Certainly it was; and yet one 
half of the world call it free trade. Some of our 


| own people call it free trade. 


Look, sir, to another enactment. Look at the 
export duty of England, upon coal, of one dollar 
a ton, which has existed up to the present time. 
While she has had coal underlying her whole 
island @while she has been using for her ma- 
chinery and otherwise seventy million tons, she 


|| has had an export duty of one dollar upon coal, 


that it might be cheaper at home, and that France, 
her great rival, who te no coal, might not get it— 
the article which drove the wheels that do the 
work of thousands of individuals—as cheap. It 
was imposed that England might have this ad- 
vantage over her neighbor, who was without this 
fuel. Was not that protection? Yet, sir, half the 
world do not look upon it as such, becausé they 
do not look into itatall. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of the doctrine, and I believe it to be 
the true policy of every nation to take care of her 
own people, in preference to the people of foreign 
countries. I do not mean by making pecuniary 
contributions to the needy; but that she shall so 


| model her laws as to foster and promote domestic 
| industry, and give employment toall. Thatisthe 


way to take care of a people, and not by giving 


|| them money. 
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Why, sir, there are but few poor men who ére | ing heart of England, because it was feared that || every way to keep that very market in their hands 
a 


they would take care of the domestic industry of 


idle from choice. Almostall of them would rather 
work efen at moderate wages, if they could find 
employment, than to go from house to house and 
beg to keep their children from starvation. That 


will be known to all those who have looked into | 


it. Some, ! know, are too high to go into the back 
streets; but those who have looked into it will find 
that there is not a village, a town, a city, in the 
United States, where there are not multitudes of 
»00r Willing to work, whose wives and children 
fates been in an actual state of destifution, if not 
starvation, for want of labor. 
ulating our laws, | would regulate them as well 
for these people as for the capitalists. 
tinetly that I would go for protection, if it be ne- 
ces#ary to protect the labor of the country. Ido 
not mince the matter by saying that I am fora 
tariff with incidental protection; and, although un- 
fortunately the one before us is nothing more, if 
it were not for the clause repealing the warehouse 
system, I would not support it. 
for protection such as America ought to have; but 


it is the best we can get in these degenerate days. || 


All this can be remedied, s0 as to rive employ- 
ment to all, if we choose to give the proper course 
to legislation. 
$400,000,000 of foreign goods; and we pay out 
our gold, and break down every three years in 
consequence. Thank God, we pay in part our 
debts; and that is the only redeeming quality in 
it. Suppose of that there is but §100,000,000 of 
articles which might be manufactured just as well 
at home, out of home matertals. Whree fourths 
of the value of every manufactured article is in 
labor. Not more than one half is capital; the 
rest is in the labor of the peor men. It is in the 
labor of the artisan and the mechanic. Accord- 
ing to the best ecaleulation, nine tenths of the value 
of iron is the labor. Now, so frame your laws 
that of that $400,000 000 $100,000,000 will be 
manufactured at home; and, if three fourths of 
the value of the manufactured article is in the la- 
bor, then $75,000,000, now paid to fore ifn labor- 
ers, will be paid to our laborers. Whata relief 
it would be to this country! How permanent it 
would make our institutions if we could pay that 
$75,000 ,000 every ‘year to our own laborers, In- 
stead of sending it across the waters to vay the 
laborers and keep up the workshops of Europe ! 


Now, sir, in reg- | 


I say dis- | 


It is not a tariff | 


We import into this country | 





| this country. The Queen Victoria party was no 
| longer in'power here, and they took the alarm at 
/ once, and her Majesty’s minister was instructed 
to make the following communication: 


Britisn LeGaTion, 
Wasnincton, January 30, 1850. 

Sir: It having been represented to her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that there is some idea on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to increase the duties upon 
| British iron imported into the United States, I have been 
instructed by her Majesty’s Government to express to the 
United States Government the hope of her Majesty’s Gov- 
| ernment that no addition will be made to the duties im- 
|| posed by the present tariff of the United States, which 
| already weigh heavily on British productions; and I cannot 
but observe, for my own part, that an augmentation of the 
duties on British produce or manufactures, made at a mo- 
ment when the British Government has, by a series of 
measures, been facilitating the commerce between the two 
countries, would produce a very disagreeable effect on pub- 
lic opinion in England. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you theas- 
surance of my most distinguished consideration. 
HENRY L. BULWER. 
1] Hon. Joun M. Ciayton, &c., ¥c., §e. 








So it seems that if we would protect the man- 
| ufacture of American irgn, it would produce a 
|| very disagreeable feeling upon her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and so her Majesty’s liege subjects here, the 
|| Democratic party, joined to defend her imperial 
|| Majesty, aad we could not get anything done. I 
| only speak of the Democratic party, and not of 


|| the fragments, who are correct. 


|| Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. When the gentle- 


| 
| 


| man alludes to the fragments of the Democratic | 


party who are correct, does he allude to my friend 
| from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLorence] before me, 


|| who is for specific duties upon iron? [Laughter.]} 


|| I do not call him a vulgar fraction. 


No man would lose by it. The consumer would | 


find trade brisk, and everything so lively that his 
own articles would bring proportionately good 
prices. ‘Phe farmer would profit by it, because 
there would spring up everywhere, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, towns and villages to consume 
his products, thus saving him the cost of transpor- 
tation. It is, as has been well said by some, the 
vendor of the raw material who pays the freight 
to market, whether it be in Europe or this coun- 
try. 

It has been the policy of the English, not only 
directly by her legislation from the time of her 
Commonwealth,when her statesmen, by prohibi- 
tion, by protection, and by her stringent naviga- 
tion laws, broke down the overpowering influence 
and wealth and maritime power of Holland, and 
gave the ascendency to England, but it has also 
been her constant policy to break down every na- 
tion by her cunning legislation, or by her deott 
interfercnee. 

It has been well said by the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Maywnanp] that the tariff of 1846 
was praduced by the gold of England. I gill not 
say what happened by a British agent having 
rooms in this very House, under the patronage of 
the Seeretary of the Treasury. I will not say that 
he manipulated members; but I do say that he 
aided in bringing about that tariff. 

And, sir, I find in that most reliable publica- 
tion, Hunt's Merchant’s Magazine, that there 
was subscribed, in two or three towns in Scot- 
land, the sum of $51,300 for the purpose of bear- 
ing upon the same tariff. I quote the article: 

** Fifty thousand dollars were subseribed by twenty firms 
in Manchester, Glasgow, and Leeds, for that purpose, just 


before the passage of our tariff of 1846, and more will doubt- 
loss be ready when wanted to bear upon our legislation at 


Washington.” 

Then follow the names of the subscribers to 
that fund, with the amounts respectively sub- 
seribed by cach. 

in 1850, when the Whigs came intd power, it 
was said they struck terror into the manufactur- 


| Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Ido; but 
[Laughter. ] 
| Mr. FLORENCE. Does my colleague refer to 


| anything which has occurred lately to shatter the | 


| Democratic party into fragments? 

a STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Oh, not at 
| all. . 

| Mr. FLORENCE. I thought the gentleman 
| from New York might have referred to that, as 
| he has just returned from the scene of great in- 
) terest. 

| Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I was there in sup- 
| port of specific duties. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. I would ask the gentleman if any 
man can be considered a good Democrat whe does 
not stick to the creed upon that point? 

| Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I hardly 
| think he can; but we will get an absolution for 
| my friend. 
| In England, as you know, every branch of in- 
dustry is supervised with great care, and is re- 
| ported upon every year to Parliament. They have 
| there a commissioner who is called a commis- 
| sioner to inquire into the operations of the mining 
| districts, under an act of Queen Victoria. That 
| commissioner, one of the ablest men in the British 
| Government, made a report in 1854, from which 


|| I will read an extract. He says: 


“| believe that the laboring classes generally, in the 
manufacturing districts of this country, and especially in 
iron and coal districts, are very little aware of the extent 
to which they are often indebted for their being employed 
at all, to the immense losses which their employers volunta- 
rily incur in bad times in order to destroy foreign competi- 
tion, and to gain and keep possession of foreign markets. 
Authentic instances are well known of employers having, 
in such times, carried on their works at a loss amounting, 
in the aggregate, to three or four hundred thousand pounds 
in the course of as many years. If the efforts of those who 
encourage the combinations to restrict the amount of labor, 
and to produce strikes, were to be successful for any length 
of time, the great accumulations of capital could no longer 
be made which enable a few of the most wealthy capital- 
ists to overwhelm all foreign competition in times of great 
depression, and thus to clear the way for the whole tradeto 
step in when prices revive, and to carry on a great business 
before foreign capital can in accumulate to suchan ex- 
tent as to be able to establish a competition in _ with 
any chance of success. The large capitals of this country 
are the great instruments of warfare, if the expression may 
be allowed, against the competing capital of foreign coun- 
tries, and are the most essential instruments now remain- 
ing, by which our manufacturing supremacy can be main- 
tained ; the other elements—cheap labor, abundance of raw 
materials, means of communication, and skilled labor—be- 
ing rapidly in process of being equalized.” 


The report from which that extract is taken was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty. Here you see the system, 
publicly avowed, which they use to the extent of 
millions of dollars, to break down, in times of de- 
preciation, the iron interests of the United States 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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And even now the English iron can be put down 
_in any street of Philadelphia dollars cheaper than 

can be done by any of our iron-prodncing dis. 
| tricts. . 

I do not want to say anything to ‘hurt the fee}. 
ings of the Democratic party in this matter, be. 
cause there is one of them in favor of protection 
There were three at the last vote, and whether 
| there are any more of them, I do not know. One 
of them, [ know, willnotfail. But] was very sorry 
to see the Democratic party, in all their platforms 
| schismatic, Union-loving, national, and all, as well 
| as in their platform at Reading, adopting the doc- 
trine of free trade. They alladopted the Cincin- 
nati platform, which says, ‘‘ we are in favor of 
progressive free trade throughout the world.” 
| And that is the Democratic doctrine on which we 
a to go into the next campaign. The Read- 
| 





ing convention adopted that platform, with the 
queerest supplement leverread. It was like this: 
**We are in favor of the Cincinnati platform, 
which is for free trade; therefore we must have « 
protective duty on coal and iron.’’ That was the 
| platform in order to answer Pennsylvania, and to 
get a few Democratic votes for free trade. 

| But I did not intend to get into a political dis- 
| cussion, and should not have been led off had | 
| not seen the essence of politics before me. This 
| tariff, as I said before, did not meet my approba- 
tion. It is too low. In reference toanany articles 
of iron, it is lower than the tariff of 1846, and 
could there have been a fair valuation under that 
tariff, it would have been better than this. But 
that could not be. There was always fraud under 
it. I can state a single fact, to illustrate the point. 
A merchant of Philadelphia went to France, and 
| wishing to furnish a house, he concluded to pur- 
| chase some articles while abroad. He bought 
$600 worth of goods, and took a receipt. The 
merchant then asked him if he should make him 
out a custom-house invoice. The purchaser in- 
quired how that was, was it discount. ** Yes; we 
| generally give one bill when we take payment, and 
| another invoice for the custom-house.”? ** How 
| much can you take off?’’ ‘ Thirty per cent. is 
| our usual deduction.”’ Wishing to sound them 
a little, he asked them if they could not make it 
forty per cent. off. ‘We might,’’ they an- 
nuk, *‘but we do not think it safe, as the 
| other is our custom; we advise you to take it at 
that, as a larger deduction might excite suspi- 
cion.’? A member of this House who has been 
abroad, has said the same thing tome. Thatis 
the way in which the ad valorem system has been 
abused, as has been well observed by our intclli- 
gent and patriotic President. [Laugliter.] 

Now, sir, it is the change from the ad valorem 
to the specific duties that 1s the great desideratum 
with me in this matter. Who ever heard of ad 
valorem duties till the British tariff of 1846 was 
framed? No nation that ever knew what a tariff 
meant, adopted ad ralorem duties as a rule. 1 do 
not say that when articles cannot be measured or 
weighed they have not put on ad valorem duties 
as a matter of necessity. In every nation, Spain, 
Germany, France, England, and everywhere elsc, 
specific uties have been the rule. Why, when 
England raised £60,000,000 five years ago by 
duties, she raised only £280,000 under ad valorem 
items. All the rest was specific. I assert that no 
nation ever ventured on the folly of ad valorem 
duties uniformly in every item, except two. ‘Two 
were the insagacious nations—the United States 
and the Sandwich Islands. [Laughter.] They 
are the only two nations that have adopted the 
ad valorem system of duties. 

One word more, sir, in regard to the warehous- 
ing system. Itisa great atrocity. Foreigners are 
allowed to send in their goods without paying 
duty. When the freight is at the lowest, and when 
there is no demand for the supply of goods they 
have at home, they send them here and put them 
in warehouses, where they can lie three years 
without paying duty. They keep them there till 
the market rises, and they have the articles in the 
market, and glut the market, before our people 
can get them there. Take, for instance, the article 
of iron. A couple of years ago there was a line 
of packets plying between Glasgow and Philadel- 
phia, which beoaght in emigrants. I asked, one 
day, a person interested in the line, what freight he 
got on pig iron. ** We get nothing on it,” said he; 





of America, and you see how they interfere in || “ we are bringing it in free of freight, as ballast, 
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and are glad to getit. All we ask is for the owners |} threughout western Pennsylvania, as far as my 
to pay for the loading and unloading.’? They || observation went; everywhere upon their banners 





. ¥ . . . . 
thus sent in an enormous quantity of iron, filling || was inscribed, ** Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 


the warehouses in Philadelphia; and when a little 
gourt of a rise came in the iron market, the Eng- 
S} 


thrown upon the market, and the market was 
elutted before our iron masters on the Susque- | 
hanna and Lehigh could get there. Such has been 
ever the deleterious operation of the warehousing 
system in regard to other articles. I only mention 
this as one instance. 

Now, I have nothing further to say. I beg par- 
don of the committee forattempting to say a word 
in the shadows of the evening. It was only to 
»ut on the record a few of the facts before me that 





| 


} ventured, in my state of health, to say a single || 


word; and now I hope my colleague [Mr. Fior- 
ence} will be allowed to say what he has to say 
in vindication of himself. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
Chairman, without seeking an aA aot te to cor- | 
rect a Very erroneous statement that is frequently | 
made, and which has been reiterated here to-day | 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. May- | 
narp.] I allude to the statement that the Demo- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cratic party in 1844 bore upon its banners gen- 

erally the declaration that it was for ‘* Polk, Dallas, | 
and the tariff of 1842.’’ The exposition of party 

principles is generally enunciated in party plat- | 
forms; and I challenge the proof, Mr. Chairman, | 
that any such declaration was made in any of the 
platforms of the Democratic party. I grant you, 
that occasionally an enthusiast upon the subject | 


might raise that ery-—— 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will my | 
friend allow me—— 

Mr. FLORENCE. Certainly. Ishould be very | 
ungenerous if I did not. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I think the 
gentleman 18 mistaken. I think that the gentle- 
man was in Williamsport, where the Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy met in convention; and if he 
will look in a deceased gentleman’s house in Lan- | 
caster, he will find, in the garret, a large banner, | 
after which the whole party marched in proces- 
sion, and which contained that inscription. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I said there might be iso- 
lated and solitary instances of the kind among en- 
thusiasts, as Colonel Fraser certainly was. Now, | 
I happened to be at Lancaster at that time; and I | 
want to make a broad, unequivocal denial of the 
statement, except as regards these isolated in- 
stances. I stated that the platform of the party, 
which was understood te be the basis of its prin- | 
ciples, and on which we rested and depended for 
success, did not make any such declaration as 
that of ** Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842.”’ 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to say a word to 
put myself right. That is another instance show- 
ing the great extent to which the world will g9 in 
slandering good people. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Yes; and the Democratic 
party especially. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. HALE. During the canvass of 1844, Mr. 

Suchanan declared in a speech at Milton, that the 

tariff of 1842 would be safer in the hands of James 

a Polk than it would be in the hands of Henry 
ay. 

Mr. FLORENCE. And Iagree with him there. 
I believe that tariffs were generally safer in the 
hands of James K. Polk than with most people. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. [would like to say to my 
colleague 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I did 
not know that I was lighting up all these fires. 
|Laughter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman will have 
no fire in the rear. [(Laughter.] I want to say, 
that I participated in the campaign of 1844, in the 
Susquehanna and anthracite coal region. ‘ James 
Buchanan addressed a meeting in the town of Mil- 
ton, at which the banners of the Democratic 


| 
| 








ar- 
ty had inscribed on them the words, “ Polk, Dal- 

las, and the tariff of 1842.”’ 
called 


In my own county, there was a meetin 
the orchard meeting, in which members ef all the 
different parties participated, in which the Demo- 
crauc banners had the same inscription, and in 
which the principal effort of the Democratic ora- 
tors was to satisfy the people that Polk was a 
better tariff man than Heory Clay. So it was 








I could not sit here, Mr. i| 


| 1842.”? I never before heard it doubted that Penn- 


|| sylvania was carried in that election upon that 
lish iron was taken out of the warehouses and || 
: | 
| 


cry. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


I wisk to know | 


| whether the statute of limitations does not apply | 


to that matter ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I have no doubt the gen- 
| tleman would like to have it. 


thought it might not be well to take up the time 
of the House longer with it. 

Mr. FLORENCE. It may be true that, in 
| some instances, they did interpolate into that can- 
vass banners with ** Polk, Dallas, and the tariff 
of 1842,” inscribed on them; but, so far as my ob- 
servation went—and I participated pretty actively 
in that canvass—I never saw any such exhibi- 
tion. I grant you that, so far as Pennsylvania 


| would have been agreeable to her, for the protec- 
tion of her vital interests in coal and iron, to have 
had it continued; and « observations or prom- 
ises made in respect to 
had reference particularly to those two interests 
of Pennsylvania. I remember very well another 
declaration that has frequently been quoted, that 
| inacongratulatory address upon the success of the 
canvass of 1842, Mr. Dallas, in Philadelphia, after 


| that party in the contest, declared that it was a 
victory for the tariff of 1842. Now, I consider 
that a piece of the same cloth. I happened to be 
present upon that occasion, in the crowd as a 
spectator, participating in the satisfaction which 


I state what I know—because I heard the whole 
address—that no such declaration was made; nor 
was there any reference, remote or near, to the 
tariff of 1842, or to any tariff at all. 
that very distinctly; and I apprehend that this in- 
terpolation occasionally into that canvass of these 





the Democratic party should give that protection 
due to the interests of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JUNKIN. 
single fact, that in 1844 1 gave my first vote. I 
then voted for Polk, because, as I understood, the 
whole Democratic party was in favor of ‘ Polk, 


| congratulating the country upon the triumph of | 


*¢ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842’’ banners, | 
was done by enthusiastic people who desired that | 


I rg god desire to state the | 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Notatall. Lonly | 


t tariff, I have no doubt | 


was manifested in the result of that canvass; and | 


I recollect , 


| 


| was concerned, in respect to that tariff of 1842, it || 


L GLOBE. 
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SSS 
the State of Pennsylvania with the cry of * Polk, 
Dallas, and the tariff of 1842?’ 

Mr. MOORHEAD I did shortly afterward. 

Mr. FLORENCE, What I wanted to know 
was, whether my colleague abandoned the Dem- 
ocratic party as soon as he discovered the cheat 
he talks about? The term “ short time,’’ which 
he uses, is a comparative one, and does not an- 
swer the question. However, I will not press it. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I did at once on that ques- 
tion, at the election for Congressman in our dis- 
trict, in the fall of 1846. The Democratic candi- 
date was my particular friend, Colonel Wilson 
McCandless; the Whig candidate, Hon. Moses 
Hampton; and at a discussion of the tariff be- 
tween these gentlemen at the village of Manches- 
ter, near Pittsburg, Colonel McCandless avowed 
himself in favor of the tariff of 1846, (as it was 
then a Democratic measure.) I stated publicly 
that I would, for that reason, oppose his election; 
and I veted for his competitor, Mr. Hampton, 
who was elected. And I desire to say, still fur- 








| ther, that Ido not think the party has grown 





much better since I left it. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Very well. I choose to 
occupy the position tht I do; and while I shall 
adhere to that position—believing it to be the true 
one—l, of course, would not deny to my col- 
league, or any other gentleman, the assertion of 
such »rinciples as he may see proper, whether 
with regard to politics, morals, or religion. I 
simply rose for the purpose of correcting what I 
believed to be an error 1n respect to that canvass 
of 1844 in Pennsylvania. I speak only of my 
own knowledge and recollection; but I assure gen- 
tlemen that in all that canvass I never saw such 
an exhibition, nor did I ever hear it declared that 
that party was in favor of the maintenance of the 
tariff of 1842. Ido not believe the party in that 
State were for it. I believe the ** Kane letter’’ was 
simply such a declaration as was carried out, and 
was understood by such of the party generally as 
desired a tariff to protect the industrial interests 
of the country. I so understood it, and Ul consider 
ita proper and truthful declaration. Il am fora 
tariff that will afford, incidentally, judicious pro- 
tection. I am for protecting, as my colleague is, 
the industrial interests of the country. lam for 
contributing to labor its just reward. Iam for 
giving to the laboring man, the mechanic, the 


'| workingman, fair wages for a fair day’s work; 


Dallas, and the tariff of 1842;’’ and I state the fact || 
that in a procession in Perry county, some thir- || 


teen hundred in number, there was not a horse 
in the line which was not accompanied with that 
banner. 
long. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Do I understand —— 


league to say that he was in favor of ‘‘ Polk, 
Dallas, and the tariff of 1842?” 

Mr. JUNKIN. Iso stated; but I desire to say, 
further, that afterwards I called upon the editor 
of the Perry County Democrat, and wanted to 
know how this thing was brought about—why 
these promises to the people had not been carried 
out. He took out his snuff-box, shut one eye, 
looked out of the other, and said: ‘* Were you 
fool enough to believe we were in earnest?’ 
[Laughter. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would like to ask m 


colleague whether he believes there was ever such 


|} a thing in reality as the ** Kane letter’’ addressed 


by James K. Polk to Mr. Kane? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Yes, sir; I do believe it. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Then I ask my colleague 
if he does not believe that letter was a cheat upon 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FLORENCE. I do not. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I was for ‘ Polk, Dallas, 
and the tariff of 1842;’’ and I believe that letter was 


acheat upon the people of Pennsylvania. I believe | 


that through that letter, and the banners with that 
inscription upon them, Pennsylvania was carried 
in that election, and her interests were betrayed 
by the men whom she helped to elect. 

~ Mr. FLORENCE. That is all very well. I 
do not propose to discuss that question at this 
time. I gave way to my colleague to ask me a 
question, and he has interpolated a stump speech 
into my remarks. I desire just here to ask my 

colleague whether he, at that time, abandoned 
this nefarious Democratic party, which so cheated 


One of the banners was ninetcen feet | 











but I want to relieve the country from this parti- 
san clamor, in a party sense, for a tariff. I want 
to getiteut of the party clutches. I want it to be 
viewed as a great humanitarian, commercial, po- 
litical, national measure, without having it asso - 
ciated with party. I do not want party to be 
thrust in every time the subject is broughtup. So 
far as Lam concerned, I believe the Democratic 
party is the best party in the country, and I intend 
to stand by it. My colleague asks me which 
Democratic party, the national or the constitu- 
tional Democratic party. Sir, | am for that Dem- 
— party which seeks to give labor its just re- 
ward, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I do notrise to dis- 
cuss the tariff question. That subject was ex- 
hausted some fifteen years ago. It belongs to the 
dead past. I have listened, nevertheless, for this 
whole day now té this antiquated debate. I have 
heard for hours the incantations of the wizards of 
‘*protection”’ on the other side of the House; but 
I apprehend, after all, that the resurrection of the 
dead is no nearer now than it was at twelve o’clock 
to-day. My purpose is a practical one. It is 
lawful and fair, is it not, for one opposed to the 
‘*protective policy’’ to suggest amendments, never- 
theless, to a tariff bill framed avowedly upon that 
principle? It is the duty, certainly, of every Rep- 
resentative to see that the interests of his own 
constituents do not suffer detriment from such a 
measure. Gentlemen have spoken as if Pennsyl- 
vania and her iron masters were the United States, 
and as though all legislation ought to be subor- 
dinated to their advancement. Sir, if Pennsyl- 
vania interests are to be looked to in this measure, 
I desire that the interests of the West, and of her 
agricuiturists and her manufacturers, shall be con- 
sulted also. To-morrow, when it will be in order, 
I shall propose an amendment upon a subject in 
which many of my constituents are deeply inter- 
ested—I refer to the duty on flaxseed, or ced 
and the oil from it. Meantime, I submit now a 
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inemorial from a number of those concerned in 
the production or manufacture ofthe article, which, 
without reading, if the commjttee consent, | will 
make new a part of my remarks. 

There was no objection. The following is the 
memorial referred to: 


The undersigned beg leave to represent that they are large- 


ly engaged, in the several States of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana, in carrying on the manufacture of linseed oil and 
linseed enke; thatunder the provisions of the tariffof 1846, 
they had invested in buildings and machinery, necessary 
for the purpose, very large amounts of money, and by offer- 
ing high prices for seed—which they were then able to do, 
as foreign oil and seed bore a considerable duty—and by 
means of agents Uiroughout the country, they encouraged 
the growth of seed, until, about the year 1857, it had doubled 
the aggregate crop reported in 1559. 

Your petitioners further represent that the tariff of 1856 
and 1657 preserved a distinction, made by the act of 1846, 
between * linseed”? and * flaxseed,” and placed “linseed, 
not including flaxseed,”’ on the tree list; and they are in- 
formed and believe that it was intended by this language 
to admit free all seeds of the family Linneaum, or lint- 
bearing stalk, but to tax flaxseed, or that from which the 
article commercially known as jinseed oil is made. 

Selentifie writers have recognized the distinetion be- 
tween linseed as a generic term, and flaxseed as a specific 
term—vide Gray’s Botany, article “Linneaum,” (flax-tam 
ily 5) also, Botany of North America. But the seed used in 
the manutacture of oil and cake is by all writers referred 
to a» flaxsced.—See Worcesteq, word 

Linseed.—* The seed of linum, or the flax plant.” “Called 
also tlaxseed.’’—Johnson. 

Flarseed.—“The seed of flax, generally termed linseed.” 

Page 678. 

Linseed Oil.—“‘A pellucid oil, expressed from flaxseed.’’-- 
Simmonds. . 

Bee also Webster: 

Linseed Cake.—*The solid mass, or cake which remains 
when oil is expressed from flazseed.”’ 

Linseed Oil.—“ An oil obtained by pressure from flaz- 
seed,”’— Ure. 

See also MeCullough’s Commercial Dictionary, page 





of 1846, provided any modification of the tariff be made at 
this session ; or if not, that such measures should be taken 
by you as may be necessary to have a proper construction 
given to the act of 1857, and that protection given to your 
petitioners which they are entitled to under that act. 
Parrott & Co., of Dayton, 
James Barnett, of Springfield, 
F. D. 8. Whetstone & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
8. Gebhart & Co., of Dayton, 
M. Cassady, of Miamisburg, 
Burson & Evans, of Richmond, Indiana, 
Cornuso & Barnes, of Delaware, Ohio, 
Frazer & Smith, of Tippecanoe, Ohio, 
Steele, Lehman & Co., of Springfield, 
Walters & Cox, by Parrott & Co., 
R. 8. Canly & Co., of Belfontaine, Ohio, 
Keifer & Conover, of Dayton, Obio, 
Defrees & Shannon, of Piqua, Ohio, 
D. L. C. & 8. Ball, of Piqua, Ohio. 


_Mr. FLORENCE moved that the committee 
rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 


} 
i 


| 
| 


So the committee rose; and, Mr. Hutcnis | 


having taken the chairas Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Wasuoavrn, of Wisconsin, reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union had 


had under consideration the Union generally, and | 


particularly House bill No. 338, to provide for the | 


payment of outstanding@reasury notes, to au- 
thorize a loan, to regulate and fix the duties on 
imports, and for other purposes; and had come to 
no conclusion thereon. 


i| CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 


692: ** Flaxseed o7 linseed, (Lat., Lini semen,) the seed of | 


flax. 
expreesion.’’ 

See also Smith’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, page 
658: © Flax, (Linum of Linnwus,) the fibers of which are so 
useful for linen, lie between the wood and the exterior coat 
or bark of each stalk. Its seed is called linseed.” 


It contains a great deal of vil, which it yields by | 


} 


See also New American Encyclopedia, vol. 7, page 551: 


“Plax, the common name of the plant Linum usitalissi- 


and of the residue, after this is expressed, is made the oil | 


cake, Which is extensively used for feeding and fattening 
eatiie.”’ 
These extracts suffice to show that although the terms 


s linseed and flaxseed are often used as synonyms, yet the 


jatter term is applied by the best authorities to that seed from 
whieh linseed oil is made. 
These authorities were followed in the construction 


given to the tariff of 1846, under which flaxseed was rated |! 


at twenty per cent., and linseed at ten per cent.; but uni- | 
formly the duty was levied at the higher rate, thus giving | 


official sanction to the word flaxseed, to describe the seed 
imported, from which to make linseed oil. 

This designation, as already said, your petitioners are 
informed and believed, it was intended to preserve in the 
tariff ef 1857, aud under the term flazseed to levy a duty upon 
the seed used for the manufacture of cake and oil. Butthe 
present Secretary of the ‘Treasury, disregarding the prece- 
dents of the ten years immediately preceding, construed 
the tariff of 1587 to admit this seed free as linseed, which 
was before rated as flarseced. 

The importations for 1858 amounted to....... $3,243,174 

" ” s6 1859 “ ei TTT 2,415,243 


@5,658,417 


Which was admitted duty free as linseed; but had the 
wecedent under the old tariff been followed, this would 
ve been charged as “ flazseed,’’ fifteen per cent., and 
would have yielded a revenue of $848,762. 

Your petitioners believe that the authorities pygduced 


show conclusively that the Secretary gf the Treasury has | 
The 


erred in the construction given to the tariff of 1857. 
effect has been extremely disastrous to the business of your 
petitioners. The immense importations of seed admitted 
duty free gave the seaboard crushers an advantage of west- 
ern growers aud manufacturers so great, that they monop- 
olized the market hitherto supplied in part by your peti- 
tioners. 

The depression of prices effected has been so great that 
the business of crushing seed has ceased to be profitable to 
your petitioners, and has rendered them unable to offer the 
farmers a remunerative price for growing seed. 

Your petitioners further represent, that they have em- 
joyed in buildings and machinery over half a millioa dol- 
ars; that the crop of seed grown in the western States in 

1857 amounted to about one and a half million bushels; but 
that since, it has been falling off, and is likely to be dropped 
from the list of staple crops if not protected from the ruin- 
ous competition of imported seed. And further, that in the 
= few years the business of breaking the flax-straw has 
en carried to an extent deserving some consideration, as 
the material produced by such manufacture is used, not 
alone for making paper, but is much sought after by man- 
ufacturers for the pu » of making linen fabrics and 
cordage ; but if Gaxteed be cut off from the list of our crops, 
the business of breaking flax straw, now in its infancy but 
promising such great results, must of course perish. 

Your petitioners would urge these facts upon your hon- 

erable body a3 reasons why a duty should be placed upon 





| Mr. JONES. 


'| in consequence of that error. 
mum. Its seeds furnish the important oil called linseed oil, | 


I rise to a privileged question. 
I see, in the report of the proceedings of the 
| House of last Saturday, that House bill No. 374, 
| for the relief of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is stated as not hav- 
ing been objected to. There is no report in the 
Globe of any objection, and I understand from 
| the Clerk that he has no objection recorded. I 
| did make objection to that bill. 1 move that the 
| Journal be corrected in that regard; and I also 
move to reconsider any legislation that was taken 
I conceive it to be 
the right of any member, whenever an crror is 


_ made in the official report of our proceedings, or | 


_in the Journal of the House—a privilege of the 
| highest character—to have the error corrected. I 


|| wish the motion entered. Perhaps I had better 
| withdraw the motion to correct the Journal, for 


| it may be that the motion to reconsider answers 
all my purposes, 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that there were 
objections made, and that they are stated in the 
Globe. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hoarp] objected. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield to the gentleman 
| to make a speech, 
| Mr. CURTIS. Irise to apoint of order. The 
| gentleman has no right to submit two motions at 
| the same time. 


That is my point of order. 

| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair holds 
| the point to be a good one. 

| Mr. JONES. I moveto correctthe Journal; and 
| Lask that that motion be entered on the Journal. 


|| I shall argue to-morrow, it being now late, that, 


the Journal being corrected, the legislation which 
| took place because of the error must fall. I hold 
| that because of the error the legislation that took 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to place this matter right. 
| When the bill came up to which reference is made, 
| I was sitting where the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
; ; 
| Vania now sits. The gentleman from New York 
| (Mr. Hoarp] distinctly a the bill, and 
so the record shows. I asked him to withdraw 


| place is null and void ab initio. 


his objection. I told him I would consent to the 
yeas and nays being taken on the question in the 
louse. He withdrew his objection. Afterwards 
I persuaded him not to demand the yeas and nays. 
I showed him that the claim had been fully con- 
sidered, and that the committee were completely 
satisfied that it ought to pass. The whole matter 
was passed fairly. If the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Jones] objected, and his objection was not 
heard, it is his misfortune. It is to the advantage 
of Congress, perhaps, that the objection was not 
heard. The gentleman made on Saturday, [ think, 
| many unfortunate objections. 

Mr. JONES. I state, on my responsibility as 

a member, that I did object to the bill. I can 
rove that I did by reference to the gentleman 
rom New York, whose name the potillonen has 


flaxseed or linseed equal to what it bore under the tariff |! indicated. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I do not controvert the gentle. 
man’s statement. 

On motion of Mr. FLORENCE, (at ten mip. 
utes to six o’clock, p.m.,) the House adjourned, 











IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, May 8, 1860. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gunruey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 
FRENCIL SPOLIATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced the ap. 


| pone of Mr. Crirrenpven, Mr. Toomss, Mr, 


avis, Mr. Hamuin, Mr. Jonnson of Tennessee, 
Mr. Bengamiy, and Mr. Grimes, the select com- 
mittee on the bill (S. No. 428) for the ascertain. 
ment and satisfaction of claims of American citi- 
zens for spoliations committed by the French prior 
to the year 1801. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Postmaster General, communi- 
cating,in compliance with a resolution of the Senate 


/of March 9, 1859, information in relation to dead 
_ letters, drop letters, and letters held for postage 
| or postage not prepaid; which, on motion of Mr, 
| Pearce, wasreferred to the Committee on the Post 
| Office and Post Roads. 


He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, communicating, in com- 


_ pliance with a resolution of the Senate of March 





9, 1859, a statement showing the amount due the 
Choctaws, according to the principles of settle- 
ment prescribed in that resolution; which, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Brown, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, returning, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, the 
papers in the case of James Pool; which were 
referred to the Committee on Claims, under an 
order made yesterday. 


GEORGE FISHER. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
mentef the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution of the Senate (No. 8) relating to the 
claim of George Fisher, late of Florida, deceased; 
and on motion of Mr. LVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That it be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of C. E. 
Spangler and others, of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 


nia, remonstrating against the abolition of the 


right of appeal frem adverse decisions of the Com- 


| missioner of Patents; which was ordered to lie 


on the table, a bill on that subject being now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. LANE presented the memorial of a com- 
mittee of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
praying that Dr. Evans be authorized to procure 
for the Government a meteorite, discovered by 
him in Oregon; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. presented the petition ot 
Charles R. Webster, late United States consul for 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, praying compensa- 
tion for his services, and remuneration for bag 


| gage lost; which was referred to the Committee 


on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHESNUT presented a presentment o1 
the grand jury of the United States district court, 
at Charleston, South Carolina, in relation to the 
condition of the court-house and jail at that place; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. HEMPHILL presented a memorial of cit- 
izens of Texas praying the erection of a light- 
house on or near the north breakers at the entrance 
of the harbor of Galveston, and the restoration of 
the light-vessel lately removed from the entrance 
of that harbor; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


PAPERS WITIIDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of merchants and others, citi 
zens of the District of Columbia, praying an extension 01 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace in the recovery ol 
debts, and the allowance of fees to justices of the peace in 
cases for riots, assaults, &c., on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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. MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Hares, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. No. 699) toamend 
an act regulating - the diplomatic and consular 
system of the United States, in which the con- 
currence of the Senate was requested. 


ENROLLED .BILL SIGNED. 
The message furtherannounced that the Speaker 


of the House had signed an enrolled bill (H. R. || 


No. 368) to provide payment for depredations 


of Kansas Territory; and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BROWN asked, and by unanimous con- 
cont obtained, leave to introduce a biil (S. No. 
433) giving the consent of Congress to the deep- 
ening of certain rivers and channels in the Gulf 
of Mexico within the jurisdictign of the State of 
Mississippi,.and the levying of tonnage duty on 


shipping to maintain the same; which was read | 


twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 427) 
for the relief of Eveline Porter, widow of the late 
Commodore Porter, deceased, reported it without 
amendment, and that it ought not to pass. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


was referred pt ae of Reuben Clough, pray- | 


ing to be allowed arrears of pension, submidted a 
report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 430) for 
the relief of Reuben Clough. The bill was read, 


|| William L. Hudson and Joshua R. Sands to ac- | 
| cept certain testimonials awarded to them by the | 


and passed to a second reading, and the report | 


was ordered to be printed. 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Jane W. Brent, widow 


of Thomas Lee Rrent, late a captain and assistant | 


quartermaster in the Army, praying to be allowed 
a pension, submitted an adverse report; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Anna Mitchell, widow 


of Darius Mitchell, a soldier in the revolutionary | 


war, praying to be allowed a pension, submitted 
an adverse report; which was ordered to be 
printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Catharine Hagie, 
widow of John Hagie, a volunteer under General 
La Fayette, in the revolutionary war, praying a 


pension, submitted dn adverse report; which was | 


ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the memorial of C. L. West 
and other public employés, praying that the bene- 
fits of the acts passed August 31, 1852, and April 
22, 1854, giving an addition of twenty per cent. 
to certain limited salaries, may be ened. sub- 
mitted a report, Scam by a bill (S. No. 
431) for the relief of C. L. West and others. The 
bill was read, and passed toa second reading; and 
the report was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


was referred the petition of Chandler S. Emory, | 


administrator of Calvin Read, deceased, praying 


payment for pine trees sold to the United States | 


for the erection of a fort at Mandarin, Florida, 
submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
432) for the relief of Chandler S. Emory, sole 
surviving administrator of Calvin Read, of Duval 
county, Florida. The bill was read, and passed 


toa second reading; and the report was ordered | 


to be printed. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Haves, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Speaker had signed the following enrolled bills; 
Which thereupon received the signature of the 
Vice President: 


An act (S. No. 55) for the relief of Tilman 
Leak; 


An act (S. No. 70) for the relief of George 
Stealey; 


An act (S. No. 240) to authorize the issuance of | 


patents, in the name of James S. Douglas, upon 
certain land entries made at Chockchuma; 


An act (S. No. 150) for the relief of Madison 
Sweetzer; . 





} 





. 


| Joint Committee on the Library, to whom were re- 
| ferred the memorial of the officers of the American 
\| Philosophical (me j of Philadelphia, the petition 

of Trade, of the American || 


| 








| Chair; and which, as I suppose there can be no 


| vided for by Jaw; and by subsequent regulations 


Anact (S. No. 119) for the relief of A. M. Mit- | 
chell, late colonel of the Ohio volunteers in the 
Mexican war; ' 

An act (S. No. 56) for the relief of Richard W. 
Meade; 

An uct (S. No. 57) for the relief of David D. 
Porter; 

An act (S. No. 192) authorizing the corporation 
of Washington city to make a loan and issue | 
stock for $200,000 for building a market-house. 

A resolution (S. No. 7) for the relief of the 


|| legal representatives of John A. Frost, deceased; | 
committed by the whites on the Shawnee Indians | 


and 
A resolution (S. No. 16) authorizing Captains | 


Government of Great Britain. 
' ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
Mr. PEARCE. 


Ihave been directed by the 


of the Boston Boarc 
Academy of Artsand Sciences, the Board of Trade | 
of Baltimore, and of various other commercial and 
scientific bodies in our country, praying that the 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey may be di- 
rected to send observers to the most suitable point 
on the Atlantic coast, to observe the eclipse of the | 
sun, which will occuron the 18th of July next, | 
to report a joint resolution, which I send to the | 


objection to it, [ ask the Senate to consider now. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution 
(S. No. 35) providing for the observation of the 
eclipse of the sun, which will occur onthe 18th 
day of July next, was read twice, and considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
direct the Superintendent of the Coast Survey to | 


| furnish a vessel and provisions for the conveyance 


to the most suitable point on the eastern coast of | 


the sun on the 18th of July next, of astronomers 
not exceeding five in number, and their assistants, | 
to be selected by the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, with a proviso that the United States | 


astronomers and their assistants, other than their | 
ere and provisions, and that they shall | 
furnish theit observations for the use of the Coast | 
Survey, without further charge to the Govern- | 
ment. 
Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, the total eclipse || 
of the sun, which will occur on the 18th day of | 


July, begins on the western side of this conti- |) as they ought to be, along with the general report 


nent, near Steilacoom, or Olympia, in Washing- 
ton Territory. It then passes in a northeasterly 
direction, its central path being by Fort Colville 
and Lake Winnipeg, &c., and leaves the conti- 
nent near Cape Chudleigh, on the coast of Lab- 
rador. Itthen inclines to the southeast, and strikes 
the continent of Europe at the peninsula of Spain, 
passing through the Balearic Islands, and over to 
the north coast of Africa. The Governments of 
Europe, yery generally, and with great cordiality, 
have agreed to furnish the means of making the | 
necessary observations at different points in the | 
Old World, and it is due to the cause of science, 


for similar observations on thiscontinent. These | 
observations will furnish the means of correcting 
the lunar tables and determining more accurately 
the longitude of various important points on our 
shores. Indeed, these observations belong to a | 
geodetic survey, and entered into the original plan 
of the Coast Survey. They were expressly pro- 


it has been directed that the Coast Survey shall 
connect the longitudes of this country with those 
best determined in Europe. Of course, the Coast 
Survey will make these observations within the | 
territory of the United States, but they have no | 
authority to go beyond it for that purpose. It is | 
important that they should be authorized to do so, | 
inasmuch as it would furnish very important means | 
of determining accurately our longitudes, and of | 
correcting the lunar tables, as I have stated, and 
because itis required by law that the true positions | 
of all the prominent capes and headlands, and of | 
other important points on our coast, should be 

determined and delineated on our Coast Survey | 
maps. The Coast Survey has a vessel at com- | 
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the cost will be but small—about fifteen hundred 
dollars, it is estimated; and having a suitable ves- 
sel at hand, this small sum of money can readily 
be taken from the general appropriations made 
for the Coast Survey. I take it for granted there 
will be no objection to an object so important as 
this, and costing so little. 


Mr. BROWN. Lhave a little distrust of a prop- 


, osition of this kind. In the first instance, I think 


it is very much better that these observations 
shoul@ be left to scientific men, without the Gov- 
ernment meddling with them in any way. I think 
by that course they will be better done and more 
satisfactorily to the scientific world. If these gen- 
tlemen are sent out, however, | do hope they will 
not bring us back a book. 1 recollect that some 
years ago we had a very innocent proposition, 
starting very much like this, to send out an expe- 
dition to Chili, I think, to determine the parallax 
of the sun, which was to cost us $5,000; but when 
we got through I think it summed up very near 
half a million, including the cost of printing 
books that had pictures of bugs, snakes, lizards, 
and things of that sort. I hepe that, if these gen- 
tlemen are sent out, they will at least not inflict 


a book upon us when they come back. 


Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, I ap) rehend 


there is no idea that these astronomers will write, 
for publication by the Government, any large 


| books on this subject; and if any books should be 


written by these scientific gentlemen, Congress 
will have it in its power to prevent their publica- 
tion by their authority and at their cost. The 
whole matter will be within our control; but I 


| think there is not the slightest cause for this ap- 


| writers. 


prehension. These gentlemen are not great book 
They are astronomers. Of course the 


will take all the observations of the eclipse which 


| it is possible to take during the very brief time 


allowed by the eclipse. They will go, if this 
resolution passes, in a Coast Survey vessel—the 


) | whole period of their absence being about six 
this continent, for observing the total eclipse of || 


weeks; and as they will only be at sea, and on the 


, coast of Labrador, I apprehend they will not find 


| the Senator seems to apprehend. 


| servations. 


| 
| 


mand. No appropriation is asked for, because |! 


a great deal to describe—certainly not enough to 
write a large book about; and J am sure the cost 


' to the Government will be little more than the 
shall notbe liable to any charge onaccount of these || 


provisioning of the vessel. She would be em- 
ployed on our own coast if she were not sent to 
Labrador. I hope there will be no objection on 
the score of expense. There is no idea on m 

part, and cannot be on the part of the scientific 
gentlemen who may be in the expedition, of mak- 
ing great books on natural history, or any other 
bulky works. The observations will be printed, 


of the Coast Survey, and probably in separate 
pamphlets; but there can be no such abuses as 
If the Senator 
knowsanything about this subject, he would know 
that a small pamphlet would contain all the ob- 
hese will be furnished to the Gov- 
ernment without further cost, as provided by the 
resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. Is it certain that there will be 
no pictures of bugs, or snakes, or anything of the 
sort? 


Mr. IVERSON. [rise to ask the Senator from 


| Maryland whether these philosophers, or astron- 
and to our own interests, that we should provide | 


omers, are to bel®ng to the Army or the Navy of 
the United States; or whether they are to be taken 
from the civil list and sent at the expense of the 
Government? 

Mr. PEARCE. The resolution provides that 
not exceeding five astronomers, with their assist- 
ants, shall go, and they are to be selected by the 
Superintendent of the Coan Survey. Ihave rea- 
son to believe that certain civilians will be invited 
togo. The probability is, that a great many as- 
tronomers would like to gu, more than could be 
accommodated ; and, therefore, I limited the num- 
ber to five, to prevent too great a crowd being 
gathered together. 

Mr. [VERSON. AsIam one of those who do 
not believe this Government has power to estab- 
lish any such institution, I call for the yeas and 
nays on this question, in order that I may record 
my vote against the proposition. I consider it 
nothing more than an offshoot of old Whiggery 
to ask this Government4o take money out of the 
Treasury for the purpose of paying for scientific 
researches. We have no more right to do that 
than we have to set up a book concern, or estab- 
lish any other branch of business. I do not think 
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we have any such power under the Constitution, | 


and I therefore go against it. 

Mr. PEARCE. 
being an offshoot of old Whiggery, the Senator 
is, in one sense, under an entire mistake. 
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Mr. President, as for this | 


If he | 


means to say that | was an old Whig, he is un- | 


doubtedly correct, and it is only what every one 
here perfectly well knows. was associated 
with the Whig party so long as it had existence. 
Since it has ceased to exist, I have seen occasion 
to associate myself with the Democratic party, 


believing that it was the only conservative national | 


rT in the country. I shall endeavor to be as 
frankly Joyal to that (though by no means bound 
by an indefeasible allegiance) as 1 ever was to 
the party to which I formerly belonged. But if 


the gentleman means anything beyond that, he is | 


totally mistaken. 
whole business of determining longitude, was not 


This Coast Survey, and this | 


the offshoot of old Whiggery, which was not even | 
known at the time the Coast Survey was intro- | 


duced into the law by the message of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. It had its root in the ver 


Jefferson’s philosophical mind; so that the Sen- 
ator is entirely mistaken. 

As to the power of the Government to establish 
any such department as this, there is no depart- 
ment proposed to be established. There is al- 
ready a bureau of the Government—I suppose it 
may be eens called so—styled the’Coast Sur- 
vey; and presume that the authority which 
builds light-houses and piers, and establishes 
beacons and buoys, is equally effective for the 


purpose of determining the position of headlands || 


fountain of | 
American RTs being the offspring of Mr. | 


and capes on our coast, 8o necessary to commerce | 


. . ° : 

and navigation. If we have no authority to make 
these observations, we have no authority to make 
a coast survey, and no authority to do anything 


else for the protection of commerce which we do | 


every day without the least suspicion that it is 
an offshoot of old Whiggery. 1 think, sir, it is 
really a provision which is due from the Govern- 
ment to its own interests. It has no connection 
with party politics at all, and I think it is as little 
liable to abuse as any other thing that ever was 
proposed in Congress. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Coast Survey office was 
established, as 1 understand, under that branch 
of the Constitution which gave Congress the power 
to maintain a Navy. 


tion and benefit of the Navy of the United States, 
and not for the protection or facilitation of com- 
merce. If itis done for the benefit of commerce, 
then I totally repudiate it. Congress has no 
are to facilitate commerce—none whatever. 


fou may regulate it; but that is a very different | 


thing. We cannot facilitate it. Wecannot pass 
laws to advance it, but we may regulate it, if we 
choose, and that we mustdo. We have power to 
do that under the Constitution. 


the Navy. Thatisa power necessarily incidental 
to the power granted of maintaining a Navy; but 
what benefit or what object can be accomplished, 
so far as maintaining a Navy is concerned, by 
providing for the eclipse of the sun? Does that 
enable the ships to come into port any better or 
7 safer ? ° 

Mr. PEARCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IVERSON. I think not. I think it is 
wholly unconnected with any useful thing con- 
nected with the Navy. I said that it was an off- 
spring of Whiggery. 1 meant that the Senator 
himself was formerly a member of the Whig 
party, that that was a party of liberal construc- 
tion, and that although now associated with the 
Democratic party, and I believe in good faith, yet 
every now and then the cloven foot will show 
itself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PEARCE. Well, Mr. President, I do not 
think it worth while to keep up this dialogue; but 
now the Senator admits the right to: survey the 
coast. Now, if we are to survey the coast and 
delineate its form on the maps, we must have the 
longitude as well as the latitude of important 
— accurately ascertained and laiddown. The 

‘nator knows, | presume, that all longitude is 
relative. There is no natural point where Jongi- 
tude begins. We arbitrarily select for this coun- 
try, Greenwich, in England, which, for many 
reasons, is our initial meridian. It is a fact that 
the relative longitudes of this coast have not been, 


We may survey | 
the coasts; we may make charts for the benefit of | 


| 


We must have our coast, || 
our harbors and rivers surveyed for the protec- || 





a 


and could not be, heretofore determined with all 
possible accuracy. ‘Those very observations to 
which one Senator has referred, made by Lieu- 
tenant Gillis, in Chili, have corrected the longi- 
tudes of the western portion of the coast of the 


| South American continent by four degrees, and | 


we have yet to ascertain with precision the 


longitudes of the eastern part of our continent. | 


Now, sir, these observations of the central eclipse 
of the sun will furnish one of the best means of 
determining the longitude. These observations 
are liable to error, it is true, as all observations 


are, and it is only by availing ourselves of every | 
opportunity (and these central eclipses occur com- | 
paratively seldom) that we are enabled accurately | 
to determine these questions of longitude. If we | 


determine accurately the longitude at any one | 


point, then we have a basis on which to proceed 
to ascertain the longitudes of other important 
points on the coast. I will not trouble the Senate 
further. 

Mr.GRIMES. I wish toask the Senator from 


Maryland why it is that a provision is made for | 


s . . 
sending five astronomers, and not ee 


made for sending officers of our own Navy? It 
| seems to me very strange if we have not got men 
| connected with the Navy more particularly com- 
| petent to make these observations. They are the 
| very men who ought to make these observations, 
in order that they may be able to perform such 
duties if ever a similar occasion should arise. I 


/am opposed to that portion of the resolution, at || 


| 


stead of authorizing a man who is not connected | 


any rate. It seems to me that we ought to send 
the most accomplished and scientific men in our 
own naval corps to make these observations, in- 


with the Navy at all, but who is at the head of 
the Coast Survey, to select his friends throughout 
the country to make these observations. 

Mr. PEARCE. If the gentleman supposes that 
| all the officers of the Navy are accomplished as- 
| tronomers, he is totally mistaken. 

Mr. GRIMES. 1 do not. 
| Mr. PEARCE. Not only is such not the fact 
| as to those officers, but there is only a very small 


| proportion of them good astronomers. There are 
| some. The gentleman at the head of the Nautical 
| Almanac is a Tt accomplished astronomer. I 
| think it very probable he may go; but there are 
| not, I take it, half a dozen officers of the Navy 
| who are accomplished astronomers ¢nd fit to do 
this business. Not only are delicate observations 
to be made as one edge of the moon or the other 


| to be made afterwards. It is due to the import- 
ance of the subject and the delicac 
servations that the very best men in the country 
shall be sent. An officer of the Navy, who, I 
| know, is an accomplished astronomer, is going 

to the northeast coast. That is in our own terri- 


perintendent not only has the right, but it is his 
duty, to make these observations within the limits 
of our own country. He has not the right to go 


| the passage of this resolution, which kas been 
| most carefully guarded. 

Then, sir, I think we can as soon trust that 
officer as any one whatever with the selection of 
those who are to go. It will not be a matter of 
prefit to any one of them. It is not to be a mere 
pleasure jaunt. They will be at sea for a large 
portion of the time in going and returning, and on 
the land in a desolate, inhospitable region for a 
much shorter period. There is no money to be 
| made by it, and nothing to be gained except rep- 
utation, and reputation can only be gained by those 
who are competent to the task, and that requires 
very rare accomplishments. Wherever there is 
an Officer of the Navy at leisure to go, who is thor- 
oughly competent, I have nota doubt he will be in- 
vited; but I venture to say, if it were confined to 
officers of the Navy, you would not have the 
task performed to the perfect satisfaction of the sci- 
entific world, for you could not obtain officers 
enough with all the requirements. With the ex- 
ception of that gentleman who is going out to the 
northeast coast, I know of but one whom I sup- 
pose to be thoroughly competent. That gentle- 
man very possibly will go. Ihave not a doubt 
he will, if his duties in regard to the Nautical Al- 
manac do not preventhim. Those gentlemen who 
do wish to go are not money-hunters or pleasure- 
seekers. They are scientific men, willing to sac- 





touches the sun’s rim, but various computations | 


of these ob- | 


tory, and requires no act of Congress. The su- | 


| out of it; and that is the sole reason for asking | 


j | 


| 
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| 
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| Pearce, Polk, Saulsbury, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, T 


| up the bill S. No. 168. 








rifice time and comfort and ease by going out , 

. o.e 5 mn 
this expedition; and surely we cannot find a better 
person for their selection than the Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, named in the resolution, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without an amendment, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the pas- 
sage of this resolution the yeas pm | nays have 
been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were orderd; and bein 
taken, resulted—yeas 27, nays 13; as follows: © 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Benjamin, Bingham, Bragg. 
Chesnut, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenge,, 
Foot, Foster, Gwin, Hamlin, Harlan, Hemphill. Latham. 


> —" : r ~ en 
Eyek, Thomson, Wilson, and Yulee—Q7. 


NAYS—Messrs. Brown, Chandler, Fiteh, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Grimes, Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, Powell, 
Slidell, Toombs, Trumbull, and Wigfall—13. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 


CALIFORNIA LAND CLAIMS. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. [ask the Senate to take 


It isa bill that comes 
from the Committee on Private Land Claims, of 
which I ama member, and relates to private land 
claims in California. It is very necessary that it 
should be passed at this session. I think there 
will be no objection to it, and as time wears, | 
designed calling it up some days ago, but did not 
find an opportunity to do so. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. No. 168) to amend an act enti- 
tled ** An act to ascertain and settle private land 
claims in the State of California,’’ passed March 
3, 1851. It is proposed by legislation to provide 
that whenever the surveyor general of California 
shall, in compliance with the thirteenth section of 
an act entitled ‘* An act to ascertain and settle pri- 
vate land claims in the State of Calfornia,’’ ap- 

roved March 3, 1851, have caused any private 
and claim to be surveyed, and a plat to be made 
thereof, he shall give notice that the same has been 
done, and the survey and plat approved by him, 
by a publication in newspapers; and the district 
courts of the United States for the northern and 
southern districts of California are to be author- 
ized, upon the application of any party interested, 
to make an order requiring any survey of a pri- 


| vate land claim within their respective districts to 


be returned into the district court for examination 
and adjudication; and on the receipt of the order, 
duly certified by the clerk of either of the courts, 
it is to be the duty of the surveyor general to trans- 
mit the survey and plat forthwith to the court. 
The order is to be granted on the application of 
any party whom the district courts, or the judge 
thereof, in vacation, shall deem to have such an 
interest in the survey and location of a land claim 
as to make it just and proper that he should be 
allowed to ule testimony, and to intervene for 
his interest therein; and provision is made pre- 
scribing the course to be pursued, if objections be 
made to the survey and location on the part of 
the United States, &c., &c. 

The Committee on Private Land Claims re- 
ported the bill with amendments. The first amend- 
ment of the committee was in section three, after 
line twenty, to insert: 

Provided, however, That all parties claiming interest un- 
der preémption, settlement, or other right or title derived 
from the United States, shall not be permitted to intervene 
separately ; but the rights and interests of said parties shall 
be represented by the district attorney of the United States, 
intervening in the name of the United States: .4nd pro- 
vided further, That before proceeding to take the testimony, 
or to determine on the validity of any objection so made to 
the survey and location as aforesaid, the said courts shall 
cause notice to be given, by public advertisement, or in 
some other form to be prescribed by their rules, to all par- 
ties in interest, that objection has been made to such sur- 
vey and location, and admonishing all parties in interest to 
intervene for the protection of such interest ; and the said 
courts shal] adopt rules providing for the prompt and sum- 
mary decision of all controversies on surveys and locations 
that may arise under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. LATHAM. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to thatamendment. After the words ‘‘ Uni- 
ted States,”’ in line twenty-six of thatamendment, 
to insert: 

Alded by counsel acting for suck parties jointly, if they 
think proper to employ such counsel. 

So that it will read: 


Shall be represented by the district attorney of the Uni- 
ted States, intervening in the name of the United Statos, 
aided by counsel acfing for such parties jointly, if they think 
proper to empioy such counsel. 
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There is no objection on the part of the com- 
mittee to this amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to: and the amendment, as amended, was adopted. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in 
section five, line thirteen, after the word ‘‘court,”’ 
to insert: 

Except in the location and surveys of grants and claims 
involving the title in whole or in part to the quicksilver 
mines Known as the New Almaden mines, and except in 
cases where the survey and location, as established by said 
district courts, may interfere or conflict with the survey and 
jocation of other grants or claims derived from the Mexican 
Government; in both which classes of excepted cases an 
appeal may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
states for final determination by said court, if applied for 
within six months from the date of the decree of said dis- 
trict courts, but not afterwards. 

Mr. LATHAM. I move to strike out all the 
amendment, commené@ing with line thirteen, after 
the word ‘“‘except,”’ to the word ‘if, ”’ in the 
twenty-second line, so as to place all parties on an 
equal footing so far as the question of appéal is 
concerned. ‘That will simply leave the amend- 
ment to insert the words ‘if applied for within 
six months from the date of the decree of said dis- 
trict courts, but not afterwards.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
The hour having arrived for the consideration of 
the special order, the unfinished business of yes- 
terday, it becomes the duty of the Chair to call up 
that subject for consideration. That special order 
is the resolutions of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Davis,] on which the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ciineman] has the floor. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not desire to interrupt 
the Senator from North Carolina, but if he will 
give us five minutes, this bill will be finished by 
that time, I think; but if not, this will give way. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Louisiana is 
mistaken. The bill cannot pass without discus- 
sion. I think it is a most extraordinary proposi- 
tion—the whole bill. 

Mr.GWIN. Well, let us get through with 
the amendments. 

Mr. PUGH. I have no objection to the amend- 
ments being adopted; but the principle of the bill 
seems to me objectionable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, by com- 
mon consent, the biil will still be considered be- 
fore the Senate, and the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will say in relation to 
that, that this section in the original bill provided 
for no appeal from the decision of the district 


judge relative to the location of private landclaims. 


The committee, however, thought there should 
be an appeal in all important cases, and made 
some exceptions. The California delegation at 
that time thought it was more important to Cal- 
ifornia that these claims should be finally determ- 
ined by the court below, in order at once to put 
an end to litigation about title; but the Senator 
from California [Mr. Larnam] thinks that would 
be dangerous, and that instead of excepting a 
certain class of cases, a general appeal ought to 
be allowed to the parties in interest to the Su- 
preme Court. As this isa matter which had been 
originally put in the bill at the suggestion of the 
California delegation, I make no opposition what- 
ever to the amendment now moved by the Sen- 
ator from that State. I was doubtful of the pro- 
oriety of the ‘section originally, and only yielded 
to it at the solicitation of the California delega- 
tion. As they themselves now agree that it would 
not be judicieus to leave these cases to be decided 
by the judge below without appeal, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California which gives 
an appeal in all cases if applied for within six 
months, meets my hearty concurrence. 

Mr. GWIN. My late colleague, the predeces- 
sor of my present colleague, was in favor of this 
proposition which has been introduced into the 

ill. Ido not take any interest in it particularly, 
but I prefer the amendment of my present col- 
league. 

Mr. LATHAM. I want all parties put on an 
equal footing. I want no exceptions in favor of 
anyone. Some of these claims involve twenty- 
five or thirty millions of property on a mere ques- 
ton of boundary. I do not Sabeve in investing 
in any one man the power of deciding a cause of 
that importance. If the varties want to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of tae United States, let them 
appeal, under the restrictions, of course, which 


nimmiagiiiatinsie 
SE 


would ordinarily be imposed in suits of that 
kind. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to: and the amendment, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will now move, myself, 
to amend the sixth section by striking out all after 
the words *‘ surveyor general,”’ in the ninth line. 
The words to be stricken out are: 

* And all approved surveys and locations which have not 
been returned to the said district courts, or eitherof them, 
or in which no proceedings are pending in said district 
eourts, or either of them, for the purpose of contesting or 
reforming the same, are hereby approved, and the land 
therein surveyed confirmed to the claimants, or their as- 
signs, respectively, in the same manner as if the same had 


been acted on by the said district courts as hereinbefore 
provided.”’ 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to know the 
reason for striking out that portion of the bill. 

Mr: BENJAMIN. I will simply state to the 
Senator that this bill was prepared by the district 
judge of California in relation to the location of 
surveys, and was by him submitted to several of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, who put their 
approval on the back of the original bill, and 
therefore it was passed through committee with 
perhaps somewhat less scrutiny than it would 
otherwise have been. On examination of the bill, 
hewever, I find that these eight or nine lines pro- 
vide for a general approval and confirmation of a 


large class of surveys, about which we are not | 


fully advised. It is acting somewhat too much in 
the dark. 1 think it somewhat dangerous to in- 
sert these lines which provide for the confirma- 
tion and approval of all surveys which have not 
been returned to the district courts, or in which 
no proceedings are now pending. Until we know 
what these surveys are, | should be disinclined to 
pass such a general approval. I think it more 
prudent not to do it; and that is the motive for 
my amendment. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I inquire if it is subject- 


ing them to any other process, or giving them || 





greater advantages than any of the surveys that | 


may hereafter be made, to which there shall be 
no objection filed? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It does not; but then there 
has been no chance under this bill, as yet, to ob- 
ject to those which I am striking out. As to all 
others hereafter to be acted on, under the prop- 
osition contained in the bill, all parties will be 
allowed an 6pportunity of making opposition. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Have they not had that 
opportunity heretofore ? 


fr. BENJAMIN. They have not, and for | 


that reason I think it would be improper to insert 
this general clause. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. [inquire for information, 
because I am not familiar with it, what has been 


the course with these surveys heretofore, in re- | 


gard to their approval—what process have they 
gone through ? 

Mr. LATHAM. After they are returned to the 
office of the surveyor general, he forwards them to 
the Secretary of the Interior here. If a dispute 
arises, the parties go into the district court and 
there file a petition, praying for a mandamus on the 
surveyorgeneral to send into court the surveys; al- 
leging, of course, grounds of incorrectnessand any 
other grounds which may suggest themselves. The 
parties then contest before the district judge rela- 
tive to the correctness and accuracy of the survey, 
whether it follows the decree of the Supreme 
Court or the decree of the district court, if an 
ae has not been taken to the Supreme Court. 

his bill remedies a defect. The court itself, while 
in consideration of the question of boundary, was 
met by the Department pursuing it also. The 
two came necessarily in conflict; the Department 
would not recognize the authority of the district 
court to inquire into these Surveys; and a question 
arose at once as to the court’s jurisdiction. This 
bill has an effect to settle that controversy, and 
vests authority in the court; and the Department 
of the Interior will be bound by it when the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is settled oe law. I think I 
have answered fully. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will there not be some 
provision necessary to bring surveys heretofore 
made within the jurisdiction of te district court, 
under this bill? 

Mr. LATHAM. I think the general provisions 
vf the bill and the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Louisiana cover the case entirely. 
‘They will all stand on the same footing. 











Mr. FESSENDEN. If it will place them on 
the same footing with the others, I shall make no 
objection. 

fir. LATHAM. Iso understand it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I think perhaps I can 
contribute some little to a satisfactory answer to 
the question of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I gave way for five min- 
utes; ten have now elapsed, and I hope the Senate 
will take up the special order. 

Mrs FESSENDEN. I think now that this 
amendment has been proposed, the bill had better 
go over for further examination. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I wish to make a few 
remarks. I may not be here to-morrow. The 
law providing for the settlement of private land 
claims in California, directing the mode of pro- 
ceeding by which those claims were to be inves- 
tigated and litigated between claimants and the 
United States, provided that the court should de- 
cide upon the validity of the claim. That is the 
only question submitted to the court by that act 
of Congress, and that remains unaltered to this 
day The court was to decide onthe validity of the 
claim, and the surveyor general was afterwards to 
go and survey the land accordingly. Of course, 
under the decision of the court establishing the 
validity of a claim, the surveyor must make his 


| survey conformable to the concession and grant, 


as his judgment may best dictate, on a view of the 


| ground to which the claim applies. I thought this 


| ple of California. 





| hound to grant it. 


was a wise provision. I have been familiar with 
a great deal of this land litigation, and I know 
the trouble; I know the harassment; | know the 
yexation of procuring the boundaries of entries 
or of claims, to be ascertained when they become 
the subject of adjudication. There is a math- 
Cited certainty in respect to them, when you 
make them the subject of judicial investigation, 
that is difficult to be understood. It is a science 
in the courts. I suppose that Congress intended 
to avoid all this litigation. The claim was re- 
gariled as one between the United States and the 
claimant alone, and Congress simply provided, 
‘*if our courts shall decide your claim valid, then 
the surveyor shall go and lay it down, and his 
survey shall be conclusive.” That is the law o. 
Congress and the whole law with respect to the 
survey. Itis to be returned when made, to the 
surveyor general of California, and from there to 
the General Land Office, and upon it a patent 
issues, 

Now, what has been the course in respect to 
this matter? It isa very interesting subject for 
Congress, and more deeply interesting to the peo- 
Instead of leaving it entirely 
as the law, according, I think, to a fair construc- 
tion, intended, to the surveyor general only—a 
high officer selected, or whe ought to be selected, 
not only for his character for intelligence and in- 
tegrity, but for his scientific knowledge for sur- 
veying—you find the courts and the Departments 
interfering. Ifa claim is valid, the claimant has 
a rightto so much land, and the United States are 
Now, as between him and th 
United States, it is no matter of consequence that 
the lines run a little further north and a little less 


| south than they ought to have done, so that the 


man gets the quantity of land to which he is en- 
titled; and although the surveyor may have been 
a little mistaken in the mathematical location of 


| the boundary, it is not a question for us, and it 








is idle and wanton to involve us in it. This 
seems to have-been the policy of the law; and yet 
our courts have undertaken, when they have de- 
cided the validity of a claim, to order the sur- 
veyor to go andsurvey it—a decree utterly un- 
necessary, because the law provided for it. They 
have gone further in some instances, and directed 
how it shall be surveyed; and then, having di- 
rected how it shall be surveyed, the survey has 
Leen ordered into court, and the court undertakes 
to examine its conformity or non-conformity to 
the original concession or grant, and there arises 
a litigation the most interminable, as the gentle- 
man from Maine or any other gentleman will 
perceive, and a fruitless litigation; forit is a litiga- 
tion between the United States and the individual 
ona mere question of boundary lines. Whether 
a grant of five thousand acres of land is surveyed 
on the precise ground laid down by the conces- 
sion is of no great consequence to us. 

But the supervision of these surveys is under- 
taken not only by your courts, butit isundertaken 
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by your officers here in the Departments. The 
Commissioner of the Land Office thinks he has a 
right to supervise the action in some way. He ap- 


plies his rule and compass; heapplies his interpre- | 


tation of the concession; and if itis not just so, the 
claimant has great trouble here in getting his pat- 
ent; butif he yields, the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is at the head of the Department, as I under- 
stand, supposes that he has a right to interfere. 
Well, now, in the midst of all these interfering au- 
thonrities, when isthe most honestclaimant in Cali- 
fornia, whose claim has been pronounced valid, 
to reach the end of that litigation which is to fix 
the exact locality of the land? Something ought to 


' 


require it. ‘he interests of California demand and 


require more, in my humble judgment. The in- 
terests of California require—and it would be wise 
and justand benevolent in the Congress of the 
United States this day to pass a bill declaring that 
every claim in California which had been con- 
firmed by the land commissioners and the United 
States district court of California, or by the United 
States district court, reversing the judgment of the 


| 
} 
| 
1 
be done. The interests of California demand and | 
| 
, 


commissioners, should be confirmed; and all ap- | 


peals of those claimants to the Supreme Court of 
the United States should be dismissed only in 
those cases where fraud 


Mr. CLINGMAN. 








Mr. President 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
de not know what right anybody has to interfere. 
about to put the question, as is the usual form, 


to ae entitled to the floor, whether he 
yiekled. ‘The Chair asks the Senator from. Ken- 


tucky whether he yields the floor to the Senator 4 y the 
|| first time, like the people of & State when forming a new 
| constitution, decide for themselves whether slavery, as a | 


|| domestic institution, shall be maintained or prohibited 


from North Carolina? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I only want five min- 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I yielded the floor for five 
minutes. Fifteen or eighteen have now elapsed; 
but if the Senator only wants a few minutes, 1 
will not insist. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I would except only 
from this universal confirmation by act of Con- 
gress, cases which were objected to on the ground 
of the genuineness or authenticity of claim. | 
Cases which were impeached for fraud might still | 
¢° on to the end of the law. But California pre- | 
sents the only political community that ever the 
world saw where every foot of land was by com- | 
Pores of law brought into Seineilbn, tind ceery 
andholder in the country made party to a law- 
suit. That is the position. The world before 
never showed it. There is not aman in California 
that claims under title ef its original Government 
——Spain or Mexico—one foot of land that is not | 
put under litigation by theact of Congress. It is | 
one universal lawsuit, covering every acre of land 
in California. No conquerer ever proposed such | 
terms. It was done with benevolent purposes, 
and in a benevolent spirit. This is the result of | 
it. They are all in law; not only in law there, 
but are to go from court to court, until finally 
the cases come to the Supreme Court of the Um- 
tel States to be decided; and after that, accord- 
ing to the modern practice, a new series of liti- 
gation is to be introduced, when the validity of 
the claim is established, as to the exactitude with | 
which the survey ought to be laid down on the 
rround—a still more distressing and prolonged 
fitigation. If ever the condition of a people de- 
manded the interposition of their Government, to 
save them from being consumed by law and law | 
suits, it is the State of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The further 
consideration of this bill is postponed, for the 


| 
| 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was || 
| 
1 
| 


| change of opinion or feeling on the part of the non-slave- 


| can justify them, or their citizens, in open or covert attacks 
| thereon, with a view to its overthrow; and that all such 
attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and solemn 
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sulting to the States so interfered with, endangers their 
domestic peace and tranquillity—objects for which the | 
Constitution was formed—and, by necessary consequence, | 
tends to weaken and destroy the Union itself. 

2. Resolved, That negro slavery, as it exists in fifteen | 
States of this Union, composes an important portion of 
their domestic institutions, inherited from their ancestors, 
and existing at the adoption of the Constitution, by which 
it is recognized as constituting an important element in the 
apportionment of powers among the States; and that no 


holding States of the Union, in relation to this institution, 


pledge to protect and defend each other, given by the States 
respectively on entering into the constitutional compact 
which formed the Union, and are a manifest breach of faith, 
and a violation of the most solemn obligations. 

3. Resolved, That the Unionof these States rests on the 
equality of rights and privileges among its members; and 
that it is especially the duty of the Senate, which repre- 
sents the States in their sovereign capacity, to resist all 
attempts to discriminate either in relation to persons or 
property in the Territories, which are the common posses- 
sions of the United States, so as to give advantages to the 
citizens of one State which are not equally assured to those 
of every other State. 

4. Resolved, That neither Congress nora Territorial Le- 
gislature, whether by direct legislation or legislation of an 
indirect and unfriendly character, possess power to annul 
or impair the constitutional right of any citizen of the United 
States to take his slave property into the common Terri- 


| tories, and there hold and enjoy the same while the terri- 


I am on the floor. I | 


_my impressions on this question; an 


consideration of the special order; being the res- || 


olutions offered some time since by the Senator | 
from coy wen 80 {Mr. Davis;] on which the | 
Senator from North Carolina has the floor. 

RELATIONS OF STATES. 


The Senate accordingly resumed the consider- | 
ation of the following resolutions, submitted by 


| in number. 


Mr. Davis on the Ist of March: {| 


| 
1. Resolved, That, in the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, the States adopting the same acted severally as free 
and independent sovereigutiés, delegating a portion of their 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Government for the | 
nereased security ef cach against dangers, domestic as we | 
as foreign; and that any intermeddling by any one or more | 
States, or by a combination of their citizens, with the do- 
uiestic Institutions of the others, on any pretext whatever, 
political, morst, or religious, with a view to their disturb- | 
ance or subversion, is in violation of the Constitution, in- 


| beyond that instrudéent, and is bound by its limitations 


| 


| pose, it will be the duty of Congress to supply such defi- 


| United States, when they rightfully form a constitution to 


| ing I thought I should be able to conclude very 


torial condition remains. 

5. Resolved, Thatif experience should at any time prove 
that the judicial and executive authority do not possess 
means to insure adequate protection to constitutional rights 
in a Territory, and it the territorial government should fail 
or refuse to provide the necessary remedies for that pur- 


ciency. 
6. Resolved, That the inhabitants of a Territory of the 


be admitted as a State into the Union, may then, for the 


within their jurisdiction ; and * they shall be received into 
the Union with or without slavery, as their constitution 
may prescribe at the time of their admission.” 

7. Resolwed, ‘That the provision of the Constitution for 
the rendition of fugitives from service or labor, without the 
adoption of which the Union could not have been formed, 
and that the laws of 1793 and 1850, which were enacted to 
secure its execution, and the main features of which, being 
similar, bear the impress of nearly seventy years of sanc- 
tion by the highest judicial authority, should be honestly 
and faithfully observed and maintained by all who enjoy 
the benefits of our compact of union; and that all acts of 
individuals or of State Legislatures to defeat the purpose er 
nullify the requirements of that provision, and the laws 
made in pursuance of it, are hostile in character, subversive 
of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their effect. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Mr. President, I hope I 
shall not find it necessary to occupy much of the 
time of the Senate. When I commenced last even- 





soon; but finding that the explanations which I 
wished to make would take a little more time than 
I had anticipated, [ gave way for a motion to ad- 
journ. I will now express as weer as I can, 

it is, per- 
haps, due to myself to say that, on the Sth of 
January, 1857, | published a letter indicating my 
views on the whole subject, in which 1 took the 
position that this Government had a right and 
was bound to protect property in the Territories, 
but could not abolish or exclude jt, and thata 
Territorial Legislature could have no greater power 
than Congress, which created the Territory. In 
that letter I said: 


“The right to legislate over the Territories of the United 
States has, by some persons, been derived from that clause 
of the Constitution which authorizes Congress to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property of the United States. Others 
maintain that, as an incident to the power to admit new 
States, the right to prepare the Territory for the condition 
of a State authorizes legislation. 

“If neither of these clauses should be deemed sufficient 
to authorize legislation, then it may be contended that, in 
the first place, it must now be admitted as a settled mat- 
ter, that the Government of the United States is capable of 
acquiring territory by treaty conquest, or discovery, and of 
holding or exercising authdrity over the same. But the 
Government derives all of its powers from the Constitution ; 
and, but for that instrument, the President, the Senators, 
and members of Congress, would have no more power over 
the territory than any other set of people, three hundred 


cree tate 


* It is, however, universally admitted that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is only a trustee of power, or 
agent for the people of the United States, and must exer- 
cise its authority for their benefit. As the Government de- 
rives its power solely frum the Constitution, it cannot go 


therefore. It could not, for example, in the Territory, grant 
titles of nobility, establish religion, abridge the freedom of 
speech or of the press, &c. Whichever of these three 
sources of power be assumed as the true one, it seems clear 
that Congress and the President, in holding the territory, or 
exercising jurisdiction over it, can only legislate to the ex- 
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tent required to protect the interest of thre Government and 
| of the people of the United States. The preservation of its 
| own property, and the protection of the property and per- 

sonal rights of the people, limit the extent of its powers 
Itis bound, however, to legislate, or ‘make needful rules > 
to that extent. te 

‘A Benters the Territory with his wife, child, horse, and 
slave. These are taken away from him by force, and he 
is himself imprisoned. Now, it is obvious that there should 
be laws to protect his own liberty, and also his right to the 
possession of his wife, child, horse, and slave. Hence, jt 
follows that there must be power in Congress to legislate 
on the subject of slavery as well as in relation to wives. 
children, and horses. It is clear that the Government has 
power to protect these rights. Canitgofurther? The Con- 
stitution declares, that ‘ private property shall not be taken 
for public use [even] without just compensation.’ The 
Government cannot, therefore, take my property, or, what 
is the same thing, release another from an obligation to me 
which is in the nature of property. While it may protect, 
it cannot destroy personal rights. : 

“It must be remembered, however, that every slave in 
the United States is necessarily fhe property of some per- 
son; but, as the Government of the United States cannot 
destroy or take away property, it cannot, of course, change 
the relation of any one in these respects. If a person js 
under obligation to serve me for life, or a shorter term, he 
cannot be released from that obligation by Congress, be- 
cause it cannot take my property by any law that it can 
pass, whether that law is to operate in a State or Terri- 
tory. In the latter it is bound to preserve, that is, protect, 
existing rights; but it cannot destroy them. [f, therefore, 
its power is limited to the preservation of rights now in 
being, such a law as the Missouri compromise, which would 
destroy rights that already exist in certain citizens, would 
be unconstitutional, since it might, and in fact must, ne- 
cessarily interfere with property in slaves. It seemsto me 
| that these propositions cover the whole ground of contro- 
versy ; and hence, if they are held to be true, Congress can- 
not, except ‘for public use,’ and with ‘just compensa- 
tion,’ deprive any person of an obligation on another, or 
declare that the owner’s right to his slave shall not be rec- 
ognized in any Territory of the United States. And if Con- 
gress has not the power itself, then it cannot delegate it; 
and hence the Kansas- Nebraska bill does not carry with 
it any such power.”’ 








I yesterday alluded to the opinions of Mr. Cal- 
houn. It is perhaps right that I should say that, 
in the very same speech from which I read, he 
expressed the opinion that a Territorial Legisla- 
ture had no right to exclude slavery, or to legis- 
late against it. I concur with him in that. He 
also, I think almost uniformly, perhaps invari- 
ably, held that Congress had a right on ought to 
protect all property in the Territories subject to 
its jurisdiction; but he waived that right in his 
speech, to which I referred, and in hissupportofthe 
Clayton compromise bill, which passed at the same 
session of Congress, and only a few weeks after- 
wards, he again waived it. B the provisions of 
that bill, Congress did not legislate at al! in rela- 
tion to slavery in the Territories, but transferred 
the subject to the Territorial Legislature, with an 
inhibition that they should have no power to 
abolish or establish slavery—those were the terms 
—but saying nothing as to how far they might 
legislate. It turned over the whole subject to 
them, and left them to legislate, sybject, of course, 
to the control of the courts, That was the prom- 
inent idea of that bill. 

Now, sir, one other remark in connection with 
the first point which I made. During the discus- 
sion of 1850 I insisted that if gentlemen would 
come forward and repeal the Missouri restriction, 
and throw open all the territory, I would agree 
to take it; and in fact, in a speech in the House 
of Representatives, I agreed to vote for this princi- 
ple if they would remove the restriction up to 
the fortieth parallel, from 36° 30’, considering 
that sufficient compensation. It was not done, 
however, and I opposed the scheme. But, in 
1854, the northern portion of the Democratic 
party, with great magnanimity and with great risk 
to themselves, came up and repealed this old re- 
striction. In doing that they had to encounter 
prejudices at home; they had to take upon their 
shoulders the responsibility of repealing a line 
which had been regarded as sanctified by thirty- 
four years’ existence, and which was called a 
compromise. They had the manliness, in car- 
rying out this principle of non-intervention, to 
come forward and repeal that line. Why? It 
was in order thatall the territory might be placed 
upon the same footing; and I hold that after that 
sacrifice upon their part; that willingness to 
carry out this compromise, begun in 1850, 1n- 
dorsed in 1852 by the Democratic and also by 
the Opposition convention, we of the South were 
under the highest obligations to stand to it. Now, 
sir, I make no reflection on any honorable Sena- 
tor who differs from me on this question. I do 
| them all the justice to say that, if they looked 
upon itas I do, as a compromise, | am very sure 
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they would not seek to disturb it. Taking the 
view of it I do, believing that the two parties set- 


tled down upon non-intervention, I feel it to be 





defeated. Iam free to say thatif at that time we 


|| had been satisfied that the court would hold that 


my duty to adhere to it in the absence of any || under the Constitution slave property could exist 


reat pressing necessity which would justify its 
abandonment. ; 

Mr. President, whatare the points of difference 
between the two parties? The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, if I read hissgesolutions aright, does not 


ropose to favor intervention by Congress to pro- | 


tect slavery in the Territories at this time; but he 
declares if it should turn out hereafter that the 
existing laws are not sufficient to protect it under 
the Constitution, he is then for legislation. What 
do those who seer his resolutions say? The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Puen] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas} say that if, here- 
after, the courts shall make decisions which can- 
not be carried out Without legislation, they will 
legislate to carry them out. he Senator from 


Mississipp! says that the Dred Scott decision has | 


settled the question, and he wants a declaration 
that we mean to legislate in future. These gen- 
tlemen, admitting, as they must, that the judges 


have, in the Dred Scott case, expressed their opin- | 


jon that a Territorial Legislature cannot legislate 
adversely to slavery, say, however, that point in 


fact was not presented in the case; that it was not | 


argued in the case; but that, if such was the set- 
tled opinion of the court, when a proper case is 
directly presented it will so decide; and they stand 
ready to carry out that decision of the court when 
it shall be made. 

Then, do we not all come together on the same 

oint? The Senator from Mississippi says that 
if the court makes decisions which cannot be en- 
forced without legislation, he is for legislation. 
These gentlemen say that when the court does 


make decisions, they wiil submit to them and | 


carry them out. It seems, therefore, that they are 
traveling in lines that will converge and come to- 
gether at some point. Then, why wrangle now 
in advance? 

This may be readily illustrated. Suppose I 
have a controversy wake neighbor about the title 
toa piece of land. Neither of us is ina hurry 
to have possession. We are willing to await the 
decision of the court. He comes to me, however, 
and says: **I find that the court, in expressing 
an opinion in another case, which I admit is not 
like ours, and dees not present the same facts, has 
declared, nevertheless, that in a case like yours 
and mine my title would be good, and therefore 
| wish ~ to give me a deed acknowledging my 
title to be good, though I do not want possession 
now, and am willing to wait for it until the case 
is decided.”? I reply to him, ‘*I admit that the 


court may have expressed such an opinion, but | 


the point between us did not arise in that case, 
was not argued by my counsel or any other coun- 
sel; all Ican say to you is, if that be the opinion 
of the court, of course, when they decide our case, 
they will decide in your favor, and I shall then 
surrender to you; but I am not willing to assume 
beforehand that the court will so decide.” It 
seems to me, then, Mr. President, that in the 
present condition of the case there is no necessity 
for ill-feeling on either side, or for declarations in 
advance, 

My second point was, that New Mexico had 
already established a slave code and given us more 
territory than we should have gotten under the 
Missouri line, if carried out. I come now to the 
third point, and that is, what has grown out of 
the decision of the court in the Dred Scott case. 
When this subject was under debate in 1850, we 
of the South objected to non-intervention on the 
ground that it would leave the Mexican law in 
force; and inasmuch as the Supreme Court had 
maintained the opinion in a case from Florida, 
and perhaps in some other decisions, that where 
territory was acquired the local law might remain 
in foree, we were disinclined to take non-interven- 
Uon without a repeal of the Mexican law. During 
that interesting controversy, we held a caucus of 
southern members, consisting of Senators and 
Representatives, and on that occasion the Senator 
from Georgia, who usually sits behind me, [Mr. 
Toomss,] introduced a proposition into our caucus 
that we would support the compromise measures 
ifthey would repeal the Mexican laws and sub- 
stitute the British colonial laws which prevailed 
‘n our colonies prior to the Revolution. That was 
adopted, and that gentleman movedit in the House 








| 
| 
clamor was raised two or three years ago b 


and be protected in the Territories, without refer- 
| ence to local laws, | am very sure we should all 
have voted for the compromise of 1850. 

If it be true, as the Rawr from Mississippi 
contends, that the Dred Scott decision settles the 
question and supports the right of a slaveholder 
in a'Territory, then there is another strong reason 
why we should acquiesce in non-intervention at 
thistime. This, therefore, isathird reason; and I 
now propose to give one or two others why a per- 


may now be for it. 

It has been adopted as the policy of the country 
for ten years. Can we now pass through resolu- 
tions or bills to establish or protect slavery in the 
Territories? Thatis the question 
only in a case where the people of a Territory are 
hostile to our rights; it is oe 


to exercise this power. 


eee pa is simply this: suppose a Territory is 
1 


Congress intervene? First, is there any political 
possibility that we can pass such a law through 
the two Houses? We have had atest on the ques- 
tion already. 








One Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Brown] has 
brought forward a proposition to interfere for the 


rotection of slavery in that Territory, and yet 1 


legislation. 


Why isit? If we of the South are 





and support the proposition of the Senator from 
Mississippi? Is it because it is felt that it is po- 


way? 
that such legislation would be unavailing? I ask 
why we have not induced southern Senators yet 
to come up and vote for the establishment or pro- 
tection of slavery in Kansas, notwithstanding the 
adverse legislation of the territorial authorities? I 
leave every gentleman to give his own reasons. 
But suppose every southern Senator went for it, 
we could not pass it; and how many northern men 
| are there who are ready to vote forit? How many 
| northern members are there in the other House for 
| it? It willtake thirty northern Representatives to 
| 


We all know whata 
P the 
| Abolitionists—falsel y raised—when it was alleged 
that Congress intended to force slavery upon the 
Territory of Kansas, whether it wished it or not. 
Now, if we undertake to protect or maintain sla- 


pass through such a bill. 


itants, 1 ask you how many northern men are 
likely to sustain us in it? At present we have no 
southern men for it that I know of except one. 
There may be others; but they have not thought 


fact. 
many men will you get from the North? I hold 
that it is a political impossibilit 

pass such a measure; and, as 1 


shall presently 


sult from the attempt. 


institution should exist or be protected ? 
are going toenforce the law, you must send either 
an army or an immense number of officials, and 
scatter them all over the Territory. 
know now how difficult it is to get a runaway 
negro from the free States. From some of these 
States you can a get him by the help of an 
army. It was stated t 


SS ete 


of Representatives as an amendment, but it was | 


Recollect, itis | 
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y where they are so | 
| hostile that they refuse to protect us, or even | 
|| legislate against us, that we have been called upon 

Nobody pretends that | 
| there is any necessity for our going into New || States; they would give us additional strength 
Mexico, or other Territories that are favorable to || 


us, with this legislation. Therefore, the question | 


ostile to us, arid its Legislature will not protect | 
slave property, or even legislates against it, will | 


KE. 


1963 | 


amember ofthe Republican party, who, Isuppose, | 
knows—I mean Mr. Raymond, who was once 
Lieutenant Governor of New York—that of the 














| runaways who went to the North, not one in five 
| hundred ever got back; and yet it is much easier 
_ to send a posse or a body of troops there to get 


Here is the Territory of Kansas, || 
which not only does not give us any protection, || 
but which, laminformed, has legislated adversely. | 


elieve he has not gotten one southern man to back | 
him; and if you were to submit the question to a || 
body of southern Senators [ have very greatdoubt | 
whether you would get them to agree to such | 


willing to impose the institution—that is the com- | 
mon phrase—on a Territory against the wishof a | 
majority, why is it that gentlemen do not come up |} 


litically and morally wrong to interfere in this || 
Is that it, or is it because gentlemen know | 


very in a Territory against the wish of the inhab- | 


proper, after a debate of three months, to state the | 
But peppese they come up and do it, how | 


that we should | 
endeavor to show, nothing but mischief will re- | 


But suppose there were nothing in this fourth | 
objection of mine, and that Congress should act- | 
nally pass a law of that sort, how much would it | 
be worth in a Territory where the people are || 
thoroughly adverse to it and unwilling that the | 
If you | 


Gentlemen || 


| over a whole Territorys But, neverthe 


a single negro at one point and return him, than 
it would be to suppor an army and oe it 
ess, sup- 


— you could maintain it there, what then? 


Sverybody on our side of the House admit& that 


| whea they make a State constitution, they havea 


son like myself, who originally did not adopt ity 


right to exclude it. Have you, or I, or any other 
man, the least doubt that when such a people 
made a State constitution they would make it 
anti-slavery ? Any community on earth who had 


| had forced upon them a system to which they 


were adverse would inevitably throw it off when 
they could. What would be the result?) Every 
State brought into the Union under these cireum- 


| stances would not only bea free State, but would 


probably be abolitionized; eae strong anti- 
slavery features would be thrown into its consti- 


| tution. Whatadvantage is that to us of the South, 





lask gentlemen? We would like to have slave 


in the two Houses of Congress; but slave Terri- 


| tories are worth nothing to us—they give us no 


strength. We should like to have slave Territo- 
ries that might be formed into slave States; but if 
we can only have them under a system which is 
almost sure to make them germinate into free and 
hostile States, they are of no advantage whatever 
to us. 

I have now, Mr. President, given some five 
reasons why, in my judgment, even if non-inter- 
vention had not been right originally, it would be 
the true policy now; but gentlemen say, if it is 
our right to have protection, let us insist upon it. 
I take it for granted that every man believes he 
has rights which he cannot insist on at all times. 
No man will insist on an abstract, remote sort of 
right which he can turn to no practical advantage, 
and thereby merely incur very great losses. Ifa 


| man believed that he had a certain valuable prop- 


erty in the moon, nobody would expect him to 
attempt to get at it there either by balloons or 
otherwise. Everybody would regard it as an 


| impossibility, and any expenditure of time and 


money that he made to effect it would be regarded 
as thrown away. [am free to say that, in my 
judgment, there is about as much probability of 
effecting a thing of that sort ag there is of getting 
through Congress and maintaining a system of 
legislation to protect slavery in Territories that 
are so aeieaty hootiie to it that they make their 
Legislature act against it, and then to bring them 
inas slaveholding States. One is a political, the 
other a physical impossibility. I think we shall 
lose by the operation; and this brings me to 
another class of objections. 

If we take this system of congressional inter- 
vention for the protection of slavery, we must act 
in opposition to the settled policy of the Demo- 
cratic party for the last ten years. Then you 
necessarily divide the party. ‘The movement will 
not divide our opponents; they will all stand as 
they now do, firmly united against us; but we 
shall divide our own party into two sections; and 
I beg leave to call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that, on looking over the resolutions adopted 
in the Democratic conventions of the free States— 
and I have examined all of them but one—every 
single one of them, as far as I know or believe, 
has declared in favor of the Cincinnati platform, 
and non-intervention. So have many of the south- 
ern States likewise. If we adopt a different pol- 
icy, all these gentlemen must change their ground 
at once, or be driven out of the party. Task you, 
Mr. President, can they maintain Gaumesoos be- 
fore their opponents under this disadvantage? 


| Suppose, for example, the delegation from Penn- 


| 


sylvania go home from a convention where the 
policy of intervention has been adopted: how will 
their opponents meet them? Their Republican 
opponents will say to them: ‘* you have all been 
fighting for ten years upon the princigje of non- 
intervention, oak at your State convention, last 
March, you passed resolutions, without division, 
unanimously declaring that Congress had no 


| Ree to legislate on the subject of slavery in the 


‘erritories; and that it would not be expedient 


'| for them to exercise it, if they had it; you went 


he other day, in a speech by || to the national convention, and the slave power 
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have imposed on you an intervention plank—a || strved differently by, different people. So is the || and a new system of Government made. 
| Jnited States; and yet we have || are honorable men, or many of them are known 

| never thougnt proper to make a new Constitution. || 


plank _ which you will have to legislate slavery 
into and maintain itin the Territories.’? They 
will call it, of course,a slave code. Will our 
friends be able to maintain themselves advgnta- 
geously under these circumstances? I put it to 


the common sense of everybody if that can be | 


expected. I will not say, asa southern gentle- 
man said to me the other day, who was in favor 
ofa sguthern candidate at Charleston, that if the 
angel Gabriel was put upon a slave-code plank 


he would be defeated all through the North. Ido | 
not know anything about what sort of a run an- | 


gels would make; but I am clearly of the opinion 
that it would weaken any candidate we run in the 


North. Why? All men have a pride of opinion; || 


| *fon him, and him hanged.”’ 


all men have a regard for consistency. If this 
were a new question, and no stam hdl ever 
been taken upon it, it is possible that we might 
bring up many gentlemen to the pointof passing 
A proposition to protect slavery in the Territories; 
but when they have stood upon non-intervention 
for ten years; when all their conventions have 
adopted it, Lask you if it is possible that they 
can be prepared, at this time, to turn right about, 
and go for intervention. It does not help the 


Suppose it be said that ‘* whenever itis necessary, 
Congress must legislate to protect slave property :” 
the Abolitionists would say in this canvass, *¢ it 
will be necessary as soon as the presidential elec- 
tion is over, if youcarry theday.’’ They willsay 
that, of course. Our friends, perhaps, may dis- 
mute it, and say they think it will be a long time 
yefore it is necessary; but that is the argument 
they will have to meet. The Abolitionists willhold 


up all the bloody slave codes from the time of | 
Draco down, and tell the northern people that is 


the music they have gotto face. If we are going 


to legislate at all, | have no doubt upon the earth || 
it would be better for us to pass a statute now, | 


declaring that slave and all other property should 


be protected in all the ‘Territories of the United | 
States during the territorial condition; because | 


men would sce that statute, would know what it 
meant, and have a better chance to defend it. 
Sut again, Mr. President, it isargued that there 


are differences of opinion on the subject of non- | 


intervention and the meaning of the Cincinnati 
platform. I really do not think there is any dif- 
ference of opinion as far as the action of Congress 
is concerned. 
form, or the Nebraska bill, or the speeches on that 
occasion, without seeing that we are all agreed so 
far as congressional action is concerned. 


ators and Representatives upon the occasion of 


the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, but I do | 


not choose to read them. In the first place, the 
argumentum ad hominem is not a very convincing 
one to an intelligent mind. In the next place, to 
show that this was the universal opinion of the 
arty then, as IL could do in this way, I should 
save to take up the time of the Senate to too great 
length, and I should also, perhaps, oblige gentle- 
men to make explanations of their positions. But 


I think it abundantly clear that Congress was not | 
to interfere with the subject; that the difference of | 


opinion was upon the pointafter that—what would 


be the effect of congressional non-interference. | 


Some gentlemen said that the Territories might 
legislate to protect slavery, but not to prohibit it. 
Omers said they might legislate either to prohibit 
itor not. This question, from necessity, is one 
thatthecourts must determine. Suppose a law is 


passed by a Territorial Legislature: who determ- | 


ines its constitutionality and validity ? The courts. 
Our opinion will not control the courts. Suppose 
the Senate should resolve unanimously that a par- 
ticular thing was legal and constitutional: the 
Supreme Court, or any other court, would not be 
bound to adopt it at all. There is, in fact, no dif- 


ference, as far asthe action of Congress is required, | 


on the subject. We differ as to what the court 
will decide about the power of a Territory. I, for 
example, beieve, and have said again and again 
that | think the court will hold, that a Territorial 
Legislature has a right to protect property, and 
cannot legislate against it. P think so. Somebody 
else entertains an opposite opinion. It isnecessa- 
rily a judicial question. 

ut again, sir, it is said that the Cincinnati plat- 
form, with the doctrine of non-intervention, is con- 


| said that the times demanded an anti-slavery Con- 
| stitution,an anti-slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery 


| cinnati platform stands in the same position with 


| and was satisfactory. 
matter at all that this thing is held up in futuro. | 


| you put upon a horse, the better race he runs. I 


I think no man can read that plat- | 


3y the | 
way, lt may as well mention here that I have cx- | 
tracts from the speeches of many southern Sen- || 





| else cumbersome. 
| an absurdity. 
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So is the Bible: the churches have divided about 


| it for the last two thousand years or more; and yet | 


Providence has not thought proper to favor us 
with a new Bible. Nobody has asked it. 
haps I am wrong—I believe the Abolitionists have 


God; and they have made for themselves a new | 
constitution in the ** higher law,”’ and, for aught | 
I know, they may adopt Joe Smith’s Mormon | 
Bible. They have easily found a divinity in John 
jcown; and some of them are relying, they say, 
But I do not find 
that any considerable portion of the Christian 
world asks for a new divinity or a different Bible, 
and yet they differ aboutit. So with regard to the 
Constitution. Itturns out, therefore, that the Cin- 


these other great instruments in this respect. 

W hat has occurred since 1856? [was amember | 
of the convention when that platform was adopted | 
at Cincinnati, and it was unanimously adopted, 
What has occurred since? 


| I know of nothing that is supposed to have ~ 
j . . ‘ - . . . - 
| bearing upon it,except the Dred Scott decision. If 
| gentlemen say that that ought to be a part of our 


platform, I doubt whether anybody will object. | 
Every Democrat that I know of yiclds to the de- | 
cisions of the courts on questions of that kind. [| 
prefer, though, taking the decision itself to any 
man’s commentary upon it, just as I would prefer 
adopting the Bible to the views of any comment- 
ator. 
what somebody guid was a former decision, the 
judges would stop me, and say, ‘* Give us the de- 


ions, and can express them better than anybody 
else. 

But, Mr. President, I may say that I look upon 
platforms and candidates very much as I do upon | 
the weights that are to be put upon horses. I 
think the less of a platform you hamper a candi- | 
date with, generally, so you express your prin- | 
ciples clearly, the better; just as the less weight 


lave a great many rights that were not in the | 
Cincinnati platform. Ido not expect to get them 


all put into it. To get them there, I should have || 


to have the Constitution of the United States cer- 
tainly all there, and the constitution of my own | 
State, and no doubt some other great natural | 
rights that are not in cither. 


Per- || 


If I should attempt to read in any court || 


My friend from || 





Missouri [Mr. Green] suggests to me the Bible, | 
also. Are we to expect everything to be put in? | 
. - | 
If we did, 1 do not know how large we should | 


make it. It would be just as absurd as if a man 


| who had a horse that was going to run an im- || 


portant race, and on which he had bet largely, | 
should put upon his back all the property he had 
in the shape of kettles, millstones, or anything 
That would be the height of 
[ tell you further, Mr. President, | 
after we get a candidate in the field, and he is | 
running against our adversaries over the way, the 
very gentlemen who now may be disposed to | 
quibble, and who want to insist on this and that, | 
if they saw that he was hampered and was likely 
to lose support, would be very sorry thathe was 
thus placed in a false position. My real liking 
for the Cincinnati platform was, that it had been 
four years before the country, everybody under- 
stood it, and it was not necessary to debate it or 
talk about it further in the canvass. As it con- | 
tained all the principles in issue between the par- | 
ties, I preferred waging the fight on it, with the | 
addition only of the Dred Scott decision, if gen- | 
tlemen desired it. 
I know, however, that there are several classes 





_ of persons who will not agree with me in these | 
| views. 


In the first place, there are some gentle- 
men who are called disunionists per se; that is, 
persons who think sound policy requires a disso- | 
bation of the Union. I know some who entertain 
these views. ‘They are men of ability, intelli- 
gence, public spirit, and patriotism. I have no | 
doubt about that. They honestly believe that | 
this Government is a nes. They think this | 
slavery agitation has been continued to that ex- 
tent that it has paralyzed the Government for 
useful purposes; that it will grow worse and 
worse; and that thé Union had better be dissolved, | 
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They 
tomeassuch. They believe that if the Demo. 
cratic party were destroyed, a great step would 
be taken in that direction; and I am free to admit 
it. They suppose, therefore, that by pressing 
extreme views, by having the South to insist 
for example, on slave protection in Territories 
while the North is for non-intervention, we may 
either break up the party or defeat it in the com. 
ing election. I shall not enter into an argument 
with such gentlemen as to how far they are right 
I think they are wrong. It seems to me they are 


| incapable of learning by experience. There js 


one thing they might have learned, and that is, 


| that they cannot drive the majority of the south- 
| ern people intoa line of action of that kind. They 
| may, by expressing their extreme opinions, in- 
| © - “~ S © ~ 

| volve us in difficulties, divide us at the South, and 


weaken our influence in the country. 

I thought, in 1850, that my section suffered be- 
cause certain gentlemen deemed it proper, very 
unwisely, in my judgment, to express these views 
and divide us at home. Mr. Calhoun made a re- 
mark, which was reported to me, shortly before 
his death, which I refer to because, in my judyg- 
ment, it illustrates the feeling of the South, and, 


| as I have alluded to him, I beg leave to say that, 


having once, in my earlier years, in some speec\, 
spoken in a manner not kind to him, I take great 
pleasure in saying, on this occasion, that my opin- 
ion was subsequently changed, and I am satisfied 
that I did him great injustice. His course in 184s, 
on the Clayton compromise, satisfied me; because 
he agreed to take a measure which he thought fell 
greatly short of our rights, forthe sake of peace 
and harmony; and his course in 1850 satisfied 


| me that he had no ulterior designs against the 
cision itself;’’ because the judges know their opin- || 


Government; that he was very anxious, provided 
it could be kept on the line of the Constitution, 
to preserve it. But, sir, the remark to which | 
allude, was this: after I saw him for the last time 
—for I believe the last conversation I had with 


| him was on the last day he was in the Senate, 


and if I were to repeat it, which it is not neccs- 
sary that I should do, it would only be creditable 
to him and his views—a gentleman from South 
Carolina, then a colleague of his, a gentleman 
with whom I was on terms of great intimacy— 
and there is no reason why I should not repeat it— 
said in the House one day, “last evening, when 
1 was talking to Mr. Calhoun, by his bed-side, 
giving him my views as to what would be the 
effect of a dissolution of the Union, he stopped 
me; and he always stops me at that point. He 
said ‘you may be right in your opinions, your 
argument is very plausible. I admit that I cannot 
answer it, but there may come in disturbing 
causes which would change all this. The effect 
of a dissolution is one of those great problems 
that the human mind. cannot grasp; all we can 
say is, that if the North force it upon us we must 
make up our minds to take it.?’’ That, I think, 
was substantially his position, that if we could 
maintain our equality and our rights in the Union, 
we ought to stand by it; but, if forced to take the 
other alternative, we ought to make up our minds 
todo it. I think this illustrates the view of the 
great majority of the people of the South. They 
have no such blind reverence for the Union, or 
for this Government, as to submit to it when their 
great essential rights are invaded; but they will 
not, in advance of such an emergency, take steps 
to produce it. 
1y own opinions on that subject have already 
been sufficiently expressed, and there was no part 
of the speech of the Senator from Mississippi yes- 
terday, able and eloquent as it was, that heard 
with more pleasure than I did those declarations 
of his in which he warned gentlemen on the other 
side of the effect that would follow their attempt 
to carry out their views. I expressed my opin- 
ions early this session; I expressed them in the 
Frémont contest, and I shall stand upon them; 
and in such a contingency, I doubt whether any 
gentleman will be more zealous, though doubtless 
many will be more able, than myself. 
But, sir, the people of the southern States will 
not regard it as a sufficient reason to break up the 


Demc tic party, much less to justify revolution, 
that vy re obliged to stand upon the old Cincin- 
nati p. wm. It was the unanimous feeling of 


the Sou. ‘our years ago, and of the Democracy 
h, that the Cincinnati platform was 
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right. Because our convention chooses to adhere 
to it now, or to adhere to it substantially, you can- 
not induce the majority of the southern people to 
dissolve the Democratic mre and hence I regret 
extremely that a portion of our friends in the 
South found it necessary, in their judgment, to 
withdraw from the convention. All those gentle- 
men that | know, are men of high honor, courage, 
and ability. I think they made a mistake. But, 
he that as it may, a large majority of the southern 
delegates, in the proportion of seventy to fifty, 
remained in the convention. 

Something is said, I know, about the cotton 
States withdrawing. I have great respect for cot- 
ton, and if we are to have a king, I would as soon 
acknowledge that cotton is king as anybody else. 
But, sir, | cannot admit that the men who are cul- 
yvating cotton are necessarily wiser or better than 
those in old Virginia, who are cultivating tobacco 
and wheat, and no cotton atall. Virginia has as 
much interest in slavery and the slave question as 
the Gulf States. We ought all to act together. 
We ought all to go into the contest and make a 
common fight. I will say, however, though I 
may be treading on delicate ground, that if Il even 
thoughtstatesmanship required a dissolution ofthe 
Union, I should have a choice as to how it should 
be effected, looking to future results. For ex- 
ample: if we were to go into a common struggle, 
with our Democratic friends in the North aiding 
us, they would, at least, see that we had done all 
that men could be expected to do to maintain our 
rights, and they would sympathize, to some ex- 
tent, with us in any action which we might have 
to take. On the other hand, if we were to cut 
loose from them, make a purely sectional party, 
say that the whole North was hostile, we should, 
of course, solidify them against us; and, I think, 
with due deference to the opinion of others, it 
would be the most insane party that could be 
adopted. If there were ten men hostile to me, 
and ten others whom J could have as friends, 
would it not be the height of folly for me to make 
the whole twenty hostile, and turn them all 
against me? 

jut L come, Mr. President, to consider a sec- 
ond class who do not agree with me on this ques- 
tion. There are some gentlemen who think that 
these national conventions are mischievous things, 
and that they had better be broken up. Some be- 
lieve that if the conventions were broken up, we 
should have candidates put out who might run 
better. I think this is alla mistake. The coun- 
ci is not in the condition in which it was in 1824, 
when there was but one party. Then they could 
dispense with conventions safely, and every man 
support the candidate of his choice. Now, there 
is a formidable organization, which four years 
ago was almost strong enough to get possession 
of the Government, which I believe has revolu- 
tionary objects in view; and if we divide, I think 
we surrender the Government to them. Suppose 
we had a southern candidate running in the fifteen 
slave States, and a northern candidate running, I 
do not believe we could bring the same force to 
support our man in the South that we could bring 
to the support of one carrying the national Dem- 
ocratic banner. The great argument which has 
been used with us, and the most effective, to bring 
men to our support, North and South, is, that the 
4 Democratic party is one which stands up in the 
thirty-three States, and makes fight everywhere. 
Itsflag waves from Maine to California, and men 
are everywhere marshaled under it. Cut it in two, 
and many patriots and good men, who did not be- 
long to it originally, but who have come into it 
recently, will fall off. I perceive that some of the 
Republican papers said very sagaciously, when 
they thought the Democracy was broken to pieces, 
that they were to have a triumph, because egreat 
many conservative and timid men supported the 
Democratic party to preserve the Union, and would 
now leave it. Sir, Ido not consider it a reproach 
to any man to say that he is timid in reference to 
public calamities. Those men who are the bravest 
!n matters that concern themselves personally are 
often the most anxious and careful for their coun- 
try and its rights; and I say it is honorable to any 
man, no matter what his past opinions may have 
en, that he stands up to protect the greatinterests 
of his country at the sacrifice of party prejudices. 
I hold, then, that those gentlemen who think an 
advantage will result from breaking up the party, 
if such there be, are unwise. 





There isa third class of persons who wish to 
press these extreme views, not with any purpose 
to assail the integrity of the Government or to 
break up the party, but who desire simply to use 
them to make capital for particular candidates 
against other candidates. | think they are very 
unwise in that. If you can only get a candidate 
nominated by going in opposition to about half 
the States of the Union and their views, and by 
making a platform that drives off particular men, 
are you likely to elect such a candidate ? 
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| fighting, to make up my army.”? Or suppose 


i] when 


I ask, | 


in all soberness, could you possibly sochange your | 


eS? as to drive off some of your candidates, 


ecause they are too strong to be beaten otherwise, | 


and expect to succeed? I do not believe it; and 
I say, therefore, that of the three classes of men 


that are opposed to the view I am taking, the first | 


are the only wise ones. To the last I would say 
nhaceg 5 get a candidate nominated upon interven- 
tion, I greatly fear he would be defeated, and if 
they get separate candidates, I have no doubt they 
will be. I hold, then, that the only wise men of 
these three classes are those who believe the Gov- 
ernment had better be broken up; because if they 
can destoy the Democratic party in any way, they 
will have made a great stride in that direction. 
Before quitting this branch of the subject, I de- 
sire to allude to another remark that is often made 
in the country. 


It is said somewhat tauntingly, | 


I think, by thoughtless southern men, that as to | 


the northern States, they cannot be counted upon 


as Democratic; that no one of them is certainly | 


Democratic, and that their views ought not to be 
heard. Mr. President, I think it comes witha 
bad grace from any southern man to throw this 
out. Upon the old issues upon which the Dem- 
ocratic party was built up, the great body of the 
North would be Democratic to-day—there is no 
doubt about that—and the South might not so 
unanimously be so. 


the South voted for the Whig candidate, and the 
North was divided in about the same proportion. 
About that time the anti-slavery movement, which 
had previously existed, gained such power that 
our elections since then have turned upon the sla- 
very question, and they have gained strength, I 
admit, against our friends; but we of the South 
have no right to boast of our position. The only 
fight has been with the Abolitionists in the last 
two elections. When I say Abolitionists, per- 
haps I use too strong aterm. I mean the anti- 
slavery party, consisting of Abolitionists, Free- 
Soilers, and others. We boast in the South that 
they have made no inroads among us. Why, 
sir, if an Abolitionist were to come into the part 
of the country where I live, or were to manifest 
himself in any way, the best terms he could make 
would be to emigrate very rapidly, and if he did 
not carry with him a little tar and feathers he 
would bequitelucky. Are we to boast and plume 
ourselves on the idea that in fighting the Aboli- 
tionists we can carry the southern States? If 
we could not we should not be worth anything; 
but where they exist in the North they are for- 
midable, and there they have beaten many of our 
friends. Those friends are fighting this battle, 
not for their personal rights or to protect their 
own immediate interests. Far from it. If you 
abolished slavery, it would not take the propert 

of any man in the free States. I admit that indi- 
rectly it might ultimately prejudice their citizens. 
Their interest is not at all what ours is; and yet 
they have the manliness to stand up and fight the 
Abolitionists from year to year. They are beaten 
down from time to time in many of the States. 
They give up all the honor of representing their 
people in the Federal councils; they lose State, 
place, and power and office; and because they are 
defeated and cut down, we find southern men 
taunting them with their diminished numbers. 
Mr. President, when General Scott reached the 
city of Mexico, would it have been just for him 
to turn around to the Palmetto regiment, which 
from its gallantry in many battles had lost more 
men than perhaps any one in his army, and say 
to them: ** You are a mere skeleton of a regi- 
ment; you do not amount to half a regiment; 
the greater part of you have been killed or left 
on the a to die; the few of you that have 
eome up here are scarred and maimed and halt; 
your very flag is shot to pieces; I do not consider 
you worthy to remain in my camp; I want these 
sleek, full regiments, that came in Ate, and did no 


In the very last contest that | 
turned upon these old issues, in 1848, about half | 


eerge Washington’s army was returning 
from one of its hard campaigns, an American hac 
taunted its soldiers with being half clad and 
emaciated and wounded, what would have been 
thought of him? I hold, sir, with the Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] that no applause 
and no honors can be too high to be heaped on 
these men, and, as he said, instead of throwing 

, additional burdens oh them, by narrowing the 
platform, I would rather widen it, and give them 
all che aid and support possible. I would allow 
every man to come upon it in this fight which we 
have with the public enemy. 


|| Mr. President, in 1854, we repealed the Mis- 


souri compromise line, and a great many of our 
northern friends were cut down; and the Congress 
elected in 1855 had, I believe, a majority of two 
to one against the Democyacy; but they reso- 
lutely went to work and recovered their ground, 
so far as not only to elect Mr. Buchanan in 1856, 
but to secure a majority in Congress. We all 
know that the discussion on the Lecompton bill, 
| and the movements then made, hurt us again. I 
do not undertake to say who is to blame for this, 
but I speak of the fact. The consequence was, 
in the next election the Democratic party in the 
North suffered severely. Take the State of Penn- 
sylvania for example. Instead of seventeen mem- 
bers of Congress that our party there elected in 
| 1856, we only got two or three in 1858. Our friends 
_ have been recovering their ground again, and are 
ready to go into the fight with high hopes. Now, 
'Lask if it is wise policy for us in the South to 
| seek to get the platform changed just before an- 


\| other election—a total, radical change, from non- 


intervention to intervention? I am free to say that 
I have very great apprehensions that such a thing 
| would lead to a defeat, and hence I would not 
| make the change. 

We all know, Mr. President, who were here in 
this city four or five days ago, that when the re- 
| ports came that the secession had occurred at 
| Charleston, and it was supposed the Democratic 
| party was broken “P and destroyed, every one 

who met our Republican opponents was struck 
| with their jubilant expression. If they had act- 
ually carried the election, and got into power, 
they could not have shown more elation. They 
thought that the Democratic party, which they 
had in vain endeavored to demiey, had killed 
itself by committing political suicide. But when, 
on Thursday morning last, we learned that the 
convention had adjourned over to meet in Balti- 
more, their faces were very much elongated. I 
have no doubt they would like that we should 
get into such gollisions and divisions as would 
enable them to triumph over us; but I do not think 
they are destined to have this gratification. The 
Democratic party has great vitality, because it 
stands on the great principles of the Constitution; 
it has good and true men in every section of the 
| country, and I entertain the highest hopes that 
| they will yet come together and make a harmo- 
nious nomination. 








It is to be regretted exceedingly, however, that 
we should have these debates on immaterial ques- 
tions. Senators upon this floor are representa- 
tive men; and hence when we embark in discus- 
sions, and squabble over these points which are 
small in themselves, we tend to divide our people 
at home; and I forebore to embark in this discus- 
sion, for this reason: the question was connected 
somewhat with the aspirations and claims of dif- 
ferent presidential candidates, and I felt a del- 
icacy in embarking in it; and I do so now only 
with extreme reluctance. Asa citizen, | have a 
rightto my opinions. As aSenator, I regard my- 
self as a member of a coérdinate branch which is 
the equal of the President; and as a Senator, I 
have no desire to interfere with the presidential 
contest. There are reasons which will strike 
every mind why I ought not to do so, and wh 
I think no Senator here ought to do so. e 
have a rule of the Senate which requires us in de- 
bate to avoid personality and personal allusions; 
and yet, sir, some halfa dozen perhaps of the Sen- 
ators here are prominent candidates for the Pres- 
idency; and if I should interfere to aid one of them, 
| I necessarily get up discussions as to the personal 
| merits of these gentlemen, I cannot indeed do 
|| 80 without doing violence to my own feelings. I 

see before me the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Doveras,} whom I know to be a very thorough 
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the last twelve or fifteen years with as much zeal 


been burnt in effigy perhaps oftener than any 
one else, and who 1s perhaps more thoroughly | 
feared and hated by them am any man above 
ground. Immediately at his side sits the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] with whom I 
vote as frequently as with any man on this floor— 
a Senator whose statesmanlike qualities have 


_THE'¢ 


Democrat, who has fought the Abolitionists for |, run with nothing on his back, and probably in 


| that way he may run the faster and reach the goal 
and effect as any man in America; and who has || 











the sooner. And again, the honorable Senator 
thinks that, because the Cincinnati platform was 
acceptable to the whole Democracy in 1856, there 
is and can be no reason why Democrats who 


| stood on that platform at that time should de dis- 


made him favorably known to the whole coun- || 


try, and whom everybody admits to be worthy of 
the Presidency. Looking further along, | find 
the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] whose 
resolutions I have been discussing, in whose com- 
pany I was defeated in 1850, when the compro- 
mise bills were passed in opposition to our views, 
whose services to his country in the field and in | 
the civil councils are such as to render him em- 

inently worthy to be presented by his State. If 

I jcok further on, I see the Senator from Tennes- 

see, |Mr. Jounson,] a native of my own State, 

a gentleman whose talents and energy have en- | 
abled him to overcome the greatest obstacles, and 

placed him in the front rank of the statesmen of | 
the country. If I look around, I find the Sena- 

tor from Oregon, (Mr. Lane,| likewise a native 

of my own State, whose long services to his coun- 

try on the field of battle and in our civil councils 

render him, too, eminently worthy of this posi- 

tion. Sir, so far from endeavoring to throw an 

obstacle in the way of any one of these gentle- 

men, ! would be proud to aid him. There is 

nothing that either of them could desire that it | 
would not give me sincere gratification to assist 

them in. There is no personal or political object | 
of theirs that I would not like to aid them in | 
effecting; and if any one of them should receive | 
the nomination, | want no other privilege than | 
that of sustaining him. 1am ready to march in 

the ranks and with those who go on foot, and 

wherever the struggle is hardest and the toil and | 
danger the greatest. 

Entertaining these views, I have been disposed 
to abstain as much as possible from the discus- 
sion of these questions, and I really hope that we 
shall not press them. I think no advantage can 
grow out of it. I greatly fear that I have occupied 
more of the valuable time of the Senate than j in- 
tended. I felt, however, that from me, in my po- 
sition, some explanation was necessary. I think 
that the gentlemen on the other side of the Cham- 
ber have given us a platform already. We shall | 
have to fight them; we had better make up our 
minds to go into the contest, and mect them onthe | 
great issue they tender us. In ten days we shall 
probably have their declaration ofwar from Chi- | 
cago, and the clash of arms will commence very 
soon. It is time for us to close our ranks. Iam 
ready to fight under any flag al any standard- 
bearer that may be given us. I can adopt any of 
those platforms that were presented at Charleston. 
I leave all that to our political friends assembled 
in convention. I know that they will present a 
platform, and present a man less objectionable to 
me than the candidate on the other side. 1 regard 
them as the deadly political enemies of my sec- 
tion; as the enemies of the Constitution of the | 
United States. I want to embark in the contest | 


and fight them with closed and serried ranks on |! 


our sidé, I have spoken only in behalf of the | 
Democratic party, of the Constitution, and the | 
country. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I had no | 
intention of joining in this debate, or of uttering 
one word on the resolutions now before the Sen- 
ate, 


Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator give way for | 


an executive session, and make his remarks to- || 


morrow ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have very few words to | 
say, and I prefer going on now. But, sir, I have | 
listened with intense surprise to what has fallen 
from the Senator from North Carolina this morn- | 
ing, and I cannot remain quiescent and by silence 
appear to give consent to what he has said in re- 
lation to the action of certain southern delegates 
in the recent convention at Charleston. | 

The Senator from North Corolina thinks that 
political races can best be run without the load : 





principles. The Senator from North Carolina 
thinks that the best way to get success in a po- 
litier’ contest is not to bother yourself with the 
baggage of principle, but to let your candidate 


satisfied with it now. i 
Mr. President, let us look a little back, behind 


1856, in relation to that platform, and to the living | 


issue on which we are separated as regards that 


| platform. We all remember, sir—no man can for- 


get—that, in the exciting contest which took place 
on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, those who were the 
firmest supporters of the bill differed in principle 
upon that one point which now threatens to di- 
vide the Democratic party. They differed openly; 
they avowed their differences; they provided for 
the final settlement of those differences. Sir, when 


we met in caucus, under the lead of the honorable | 


| Senator from Illinois, who introduced the Kan- 


sas-Nebraska bill, it was found that the Democrats 
from the North and the Democrats from the South 
could not agree in principle. ‘The Democrats from 
the South then took the position that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was plain and clear. 


The rights of the people of the South were placed | 


upon that instrument. IL agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] that we have noth- 
ing to do in this controversy with natural rights 
or natural principles. Those rights and those 
principles, which lie at the foundation of social 
organization and civil government, were proper 


subjects of examination and consideration with | 


the fathers. They did take them into considera- 
tion. ‘They decided them. They have given us 


a chart by which now we are bound all to direct || 


our course; and that chart is the Constitution of 
ourcountry. Resting the rights of the South upon 
that Constitution, when the discussionsarose upon 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Senators from the 
South who met in caucus, or in convention, or in 
primary meeting, if you choose so to say, all 
agreed, without a dissenting Voice, that, by the 
true construction of the Constitution of the United 
States, the ‘Territories belonging to the United 
States were the common property of all; that each 
State had equal rights in those Territories; that 
amongst those rights was the right of the citizens 
of the different States to emigrate to*those Terri- 


tories with their property of every nature and kind; | 


and, when there, we contended that there was no 


power under heaven that could drive us out of | 


those Territories, or deprive us therein of the pro- 
tection of the Constitution and the laws, until the 
people of the Territory should make a constitu- 
tion and form a State. 

The Senator from Illinois did not agree with 
us in that. He has been consistent. The Sena- 


tor from Illinois held that there was a power in 


the people of a Territory; he believed in popular 
sovereignty; he believed in some inherent right 
in the people when assembled, even in the ori- 
ginal inchoate shape in which they come as emi- 
grants to the ‘Territories, to pass oe to govern 
themselves; tomold their own institutions, as he 
phrased it, and included in that power the right to 
act against slavery. We could notagree. Morn- 
ing after morning we met, for the purpose of 
coming to some understanding upon that very 
point; and it was finally understood by all, agreed 
to by all, made the basis of a compromise by all 
the supporters of that bill, that the Territories 
should ~ organized with a delegation by Con- 
gress of all the power of Congress in the Terri- 
tories, and that the extent of the power of Con- 
gress should be determined by the courts. Firm 
in our belief of our rights, conscious that in the 
Constitution we had guarantee enough; knowing 
that it was impossible for a judicial tribunal to 
make other than one decision, we said that we 
would stand by that decision when made; and if 


_ it should be determined by the Supreme Court of 


the United States that there was a power in this 
Government to deprive the people of the South 
of their fair share of the common Territories of 
the Union, if that power in this Government ex- 
isted in Congress, and if Congress delegated all 
its power to the Territories, we would stand by 
the decision and agree that we asserted a right 
that found no warrant in the Constitution; and, 
on the other hand, our brother Democrats of the 
North, and the Senator from Illinois at their head, 
agreed that if the Supreme Court of the United 
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| States should determine that the Congress of the 
| } . : ° 
| United States had no power to interfere With 
|| southern rights in the Territories, if, congo. 
quently, we had not the power that we could del. 
egate at all, then the Democrats of the North 
would join us in showing respect and obedienep 
to that decision, and stand with us on the pring. 
ple that we advocated as ‘the true one. None of 
us supposed at the time that the decision woylq 
come so quick. None of us knew of the exist. 
ence of a controversy then pending in the Federal 
courts that would lead almost immediately to the 
decision of that question. We provided in the 
Kansas act itself; we introduced an express clause 
having for its avowed object to bring that ques. 
tion before the courts for decision. 

Well, sir, the question did come before the 
courts, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the decision in the Dred Scott case, hag 
determined—gentlemen say it is no decision—as 
doctrine, or as opinion, or in some way has de. 
clared that the Congress of the United States has 
no power so to legislate as to destroy the rights 
of the people of the South in their slave property 
in the Wataleasen, and the judges have said as 4 
proposition, so clear that it required no argument, 
that the Congress possessing no such power, it 
was plain that it could give none to the Territoval 
| Legislature. I do not understand that the gen- 
| tlemen from the North, the members of the Dem- 
| ocratic party, controvert that. 

But at a time when we supposed that we all at 
| length stood upon one common platform; that we 
had at last a guide and a pole star by which the 
Democratic party could guide the ship of State, a 
sudden and alarming heresy sprung up in the 
| North, and something was said about the right of 
| the Legislature of the Territories not to destroy sla- 
very; not to abolish it; not toconfiscate by direct 
legislation the rights of the citizens of the South 
who might find themselves in the Territories with 
their property, but, by a side blow, by indirec- 
tion, and by failure to perform duty, by ‘“un- 
friendly legislation,’’ to do that which constitu- 
tionally they had no power to do by any direct 
effort of legislative will. Now, sir, the Cincin- 
nati platform, with which the gentleman from 
North Carolina seems to be so much in love, and 
which he thinks is sufficient for the constitutional 
rights of the South, would be sufficient for that 
purpose, is sufficient for that purpose properly 
construed; but when the delegates of a great party 
| assembled together from all portions ef the Con- 
|| federacy recently met, and the proposition was 
'| made to them to adopt the Cincinnati platform, it 
|| was made under what circumstances and with 
what view? [t was made with a knowledge of 
every man in that convention that two distinctly 
opposite interpretations were put upon that plat- 
form—one at the South, aa the other at the 
North. 

Mr CLINGMAN. The Senator will allow 
me to ask him if these two opinions were not a 
whether a Territorial Legislature could legislate 








| 


for or against slavery? Are those the opinions 
to which he refers? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The opposite constructions 
are put in several points. One point is, whether 
the Territorial Legislature has a right to abolish 


| 
| 
! 
slavery in the Territories or not, before forming 


not itis the duty of the Federal Governmentto 
protect the rights of the people of the South in 
the Territories. Upon those two points opposite 
interpretations and opposite principles exist, and 
were developed in the Charleston convention. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will answer the gentle- 
man when he is through. 

Mr..PUGH. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that every member of the convention 
agreed that the platform had received two inter- 

retations, or that it was susceptible of it? _ 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I understand that opposite 
interpretations were plainly and openly given (0 
that platform in convention, by men whose good 
ae no man has ever yet disputed to my know!- 
edge. 

Mr.PUGH. I do not think that was the ground 
of the difference of opinion at all. I said there 
never were two interpretations that could be fairly 

iven to it; that the platform mepresly, is the 
i Nort Carolina, re- 


a State constitution; and another is, whether or 


anguage of the Senator from 


ferred that question to judicial tribunals; that the 
difference of opinion arose upon the judicial ques- 
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tion; it did not arise upon the platform; and that 
consequently it was a false accusation. I say 
that certainly in no unkind Spirit to the Senator; 
but I say the platform is not susceptible of two 
interpretations ; that it referred a controversy to 
arbitration. There might be a difference of opin- 
jon as to the particular arbitration of it, but there 
was none as to the terms of submission. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Lread, Mr. President, with 
as much attention as I was capable of, everything 
that occurred in that convention, and | saw the 
statement over and over again made in the con- 
yention, and not controverted, that different opin- 
jons were put upon that platform in different parts 
of the country. 

Mr. PUGH. I certainly controverted it for one. 
[do not recollect who else may have stated it. It 
may have been repeated agreat many times; but I 
did controvert It. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Now, sir, I say, in rela- 
tion to that Cincinnati platform, which the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina seems to think ought to 
have amply sufficed the South, and to have suf- 
ficed the Democratic party, these two opposite in- 
terpretations were known to be ipaeated to be 
given to it. Further, I say this; I say it was 
avowed at Charleston, over and @er again, that 


if a construction was given to that platform by | 


which it should be clearly stated that the people 


} 


, waged; but they were more hopeful. 
|| lieved, they hoped, they trusted, that before that 


of the South were entitled to have their slaves pro- | 


tected in the Territories against any direct inter- 
ference, either by congressional or territorial 
lecislation; if that was avowed; if the doctrine of 
the party was asserted to be that the Legislature 
of the ‘Territory, whilst a ‘Territory existed in its 
inchoate organization, had no right to interfere 


with slavery, then it was said, again and again, | 
. : ; 
that no northern State could be carried upon that 


round. 
* Sir. CLINGMAN. On the question as to 
whether a Territorial Legislature could legislate 
against slavery or for it, 1 asked the Senator 
whether that would not necessarily be a question 
which a court must determine; that if the Legis- 


lature legislated or acted in any way, could we, | 
by our opinions, settle it; oris it not, from neces- || 


sity, a judicial question? 
Mr. BENJAMIN. = ‘1T 
me entirely out of the line of my argument. i 


must beg him to allow me to proceed in my line. | 


That is not at all what Lam at. It has no refer- 
ence at all to my line of argument. 

I say this: 1 say that distinctly opposite inter- 
pretations, or distinctly opposite principles, if 


you choose, in relation to southern rights under | 


the Constitution, were avowed at Charleston, by 


men professing all to be Democrats; and that, in | 
my judgment, itis a brand upon the good faith }) 


of the Democratic party; itis an imputation upon 
their honor; it is unworthy of them, and un- 
vorthy of us all, that we should go before the 
people of this country and ask their votes in fa- 
vor of one party or another, with the avowed 
purpose of presenting opposite interpretations or 


opposite sets of principles in the two sections of | 


the Confederacy, as being the principles of a com- 
mon party, and forming a common party creed. 
I say that I will never be a party to any such con- 
testas that. If go into an electoral contest, I 
want to know the principles of the party with 
which I act, and I want, before the people of my 
State, before the people of the country, to declare 
those principles, to stand by them, to find them 
written in letters of light, so that no man can 
dare misconstrue them, and by them to stand, 
and with them, if néed be, fall. 

That I understand to have been the position of 
the delegation of Louisiana at Charleston. Tak- 
ing that position, determined that they would not 
palter to public prejudices by using words in any 
double sense; that all that they did and all they 
said must go forth to the country incapable of 
misconstruction; when they found it impossible 
‘to have the principles upon which alone they 
could go into the presidential contest, stated thus 
clearly and thus plainly, they withdrew, rightly 
withdrew, honorably Withdrew. I applaud them; 
l approve them; | standby them. I think they 
did as became high-minded and honorable citi- 
zens. I think the State will show itself grateful 
to them for their act. 

In saying this, Mr. President, I do not mean for 
one moment to pass judgment upon the action of 
those delegations who thought proper to pursue 


The Senator is directing | 


a different course. I believe that those delegations 
were equally faithful to their principles as the 
delegation from my own State. I believe them 
to have been equally single-minded in relation to 
the principles upon which this contest was to be 


They be- 


convention should adjourn, the members of the 
Democratic party from the northern States, again 
being appealed to, would reconsider theirdecision, 


| would consent to an enunciation of principles upon 
| which the party could stand; and if that occurred, 


they were willing to continue in action with the 
5S 


| national organization of the Democratic weer 


If they did not, they had declared, with no doubt- 
ful voice, their intention of standing by those 
that withdrew. The only possible reason that 
could induce the southern delegations to aban- 


| don the national organization, or the delegates 


even in national convention, was that their prin- | 
ciples could not be maintained, and those dele- | 
gates that remained behind hoped that before the 

adjournment of that convention those principles | 


, would be avowed, would be spread upon the party 











banner; and upon that being done, they hoped to 
bring back their southern brethren, and thus re- 
unite the Democratic party upon a basis of prin- 
ciple, not a basis of plunder or of spoils. I think 


|| that, before any of us are six weeks older, we will 


find that the whole Democratic party is reunited 
upon abasis of principle. Ithink, before we are 


| six weeks older, we shall find that northern gen- | 


tlemen who, in that convention, did not hesitate in | 


| private couversation to avow their conviction that 
| the southerners were right in relation to the prin- 





| 
| 
1 


ciples that they claimed, and who refused that re- 
cognition of principles solely upon the ground of 
expediency, will see the error of their ways, and 
will add one more to the long line of examples 
that honesty is the best policy,and expediency the 
worst of all the possible policies when principle is | 
to be sacrificed to that expediency. 

Now, Mr. President, one word more 

Mr. CLINGMAN rose. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will give the Senatoy from 
North Carolina an opportunity ina momeat. I 
desire to say now all that I have to say upon this 
subject. There were one or two other points I 
jotted down in the course of his remarks, and I | 
will look over my notes and see if there is any- 





| thing else to be said. 


The honorable Senator from North Carolina 


|| makes reference to allusions made by the South 


to the fact, that all the Democratic electoral votes 
in the convention voted one way, and all those 


| States —— could not be relied upon for votes 


voted the other way; and then he says it is not 
generous for us to taunt our Democratic brethren 
with this matter; and he makes of the Palmetto 
regiment upon the plains of Mexico an example 
of the condition of the northern wing of the Dem- | 
ocratic party, and asks us what we should think 
of the justice of General Scott, if, after that gal- 
lant regiment had been beaten down in battle in 
supporting the cause of his country, he had then 


turned to them and said he did not require their || 


services any longer, and had given preference to 
new levies. Mr. President, I agree with every 
word that that honorable Senator said in honor 


of the faithful and gallant defenders of the Con- || 


stitution at the North, who, in the midst of pop- 
ular clamor, unawed by the outcries of a fanatical 
population, looking with a single eye to the Con- 


stitution, and the preservation of the Union, which || 
depends on the preservation and maintenance of || 
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go in honoring them; but I am not willing that 
these high testimonials of gratitude and admira- 
tion shall be squandered upon all, because then 
they become valueless. I want them confined to 
the true men, and to them alone. . I am not will- 
ing to pour out these priceless riches of southern 
gratitude and southern honors upon men that fal- 
ter in the faith, and that propose to break down 
southern rights by indirection when unable to do 


| it by direct appeals to principle. Lam sorry, sir, 


to be obliged to say what Lam saying; but I can- 
not say less, in view of what has fallen from the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina. It is 
my duty that my people shall know my senti- 
ments; and it is my duty, so far as I know, to re- 
echo their sentiments on this floor, particularly 
when they are accordant with my own. Those 
are my opinions, and I believe them to be 


| theirs. 


Now, the honorable Senator says he is willing 
to go with Democrats upon almost any platform; 


| that almost any one that we can elect would be 


| posed. 


preferable to the adversaries against whom we are 
to be opposed. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I said any of those pro- 
I alluded to those proposed in the con- 
vention. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Isupposeso. Now, Mr. - 
President, I am not. I am not willing to go for 
any man, I do not care whether his name has been 
proposed or not, who is not willing to stand upon 
a platform of principle, of constitutional principle. 


| Lam willing to go for any man, whether named or 


| men—then you may put upon that 


not, who wilh pledge his honor to stand faithfully 


| and —— upon a platform of sound principles; 


and when a platform of sound constitutional prin- 
ciple shall be adopted by a Democratic convention, 
satisfactory to me, with my views of constitutional 
right, and satisfactory to my people—principles 
satisfactory to my people, | say; I care not for 
latform an 

man who can stand upon it honorably, and I will 
vote for him; [ will maintain him; I will canvass 
my State in his behalf; I will spend all my time 
and all my breath in his cause, wherever, when- 
ever,and however, I may be asked by his friends. 
That far, sir, I am willing to go; but I have no 
stomach for a fight in which I am to have the 
choice between a man who denies me all my rights 


openly and fairly and aman who admits my rights 


but intends to filchthem. Ihave nochoice there. 
I can go for neither of these men; not that I admit 
or would suggest for amoment thatanybody has 
any such intention; but | say that unless we can 
get sucha platform of principle as shall secure the 


| constitutional rights of the South, I will go for no 





the Constitution—I say, I agree with every word || 


that he has said in honor of that gallant band, and | 
am willing to go further than he who here goes | 
furthest in rendering them the honor which is their | 
due; but, sir, to what northern Democrats does | 
the honorable Senator allude as entitled to this 

honor? I look to the men who have never fal- | 
tered, and neither directly nor indirectly have 
given countenance to a violation of the Constitu- 
tion or of the equal rights of the States under it. 
I honor the northern Democrats, who are willing | 
to go just as far as the Constitution leads them, | 
and do not trip up or falter on the way, looking 
around timidly to see how the constituencies will 
back them. ‘Those are the Democrats I honor, 
and those are the Democrats that I am ever ready 
to put in high places whenever they will deign to 
accept them as homage and testimonials of grati- | 
tude from the South. I go as far as any man can 





man, the nominee of the Democratic party or not, 
If we can get such a platform; if we can get such 
an enunciation of principle to go into the fight 


| on, then I will go with any man who will stand 
| on that platform and honestly and honorably 


declare that he will carry it out. That far I can 
go; and if I cannot reach that point, of having a 
clear, open combat between principle and error, 
between right and heresy, then I am not in the 
combat at all; but I will join any third party that 
will join me in putting up a platform of principle, 
and putting on that platform of sound constitu- 
tional principle any proper representative honor- 
ably bound to maintain it. Thatis my position, 


| and that is the position of the people of my State. 


If they can get a platform adopted at Baltimore 
which shall ee rights; if they can get 
the party pledged to uphold those rights, it is not 
too Soon cheerfully and willingly will — come 
back into the Democratic fold. If that platform 
is not given, then they will not be the only ones 
out. If that platform is not accorded, then, one 
after the other, every Democratic State that holds 
to principle and stands on principle will follow 
the men who have given the gallant example; and 
then we shall see in our appeal before the country 
which is the true Democracy of the Union. 

Mr. President, we may speak of Democracy, 


| or Whiggery, Union Constitutional parties, or 


Black Republican parties; every man knows and 
feels that the crisis is grave, and that the fate of 
the country is at issue. I do not know when, in 
the whole course of my life, | felt such an utter 
shrinking of my whole being; I do not know 
whether I ever felt my heart sink within me as it 


| did at the news that the Democratic party was 


about to break into two sectional divisions. [ said 


|| if this cannot be avoided; if this last remaining 
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national organization is again to be divided, and 
principle is to fall in the struggle for power and for 


THE CONGRESSIONA 


=r 
| 
| 


place, then at last we have reached that point 
which the Father of his Country foresaw with | 


dismay,and whichall who heed his counsels dread 
to see arise—the day when the people of this 
country will be divided, in relation to the rights 
and the interests they respectively own, by a geo- 

raphical sectional line. Up to this hour it has 
Eos our boast that the Democratic party was the 
only national party in the field. 
it has been our boast that we had not yet been 
divided into North and South. We have made it 
a _— to our adversaries, that they have not 


Up to this time | 


Q solitary voice raised in their behalf south of | 


Mason and Dixon’s line. We have called upon 
the people of the North to put down a party that 
could not raise a solitary voice in the South. Now 


we, we are todo the same thing; the Democratic | 


b>? 


pay is to follow the old Whig party. The mem- 


vers of the Democratic party from the northern | 


States are to go into the Black Republican ranks, 
fust as the members of the Whig party from the 
northern States went into the Know Nothing, and 
then in the Black Republican ranks. The southern 
Democrats are to remain alone. At least this 


seemed to be the result on the first news thatcame |, 


from Charleston. 
But, sir, when we came to analyze what had 
been done, we found that the calamity was noi 60 


|} Say 


great as anticipated by us, or appeared to be ex- | 


ulted over on the other side. 
whole Pacific slope was with us. We found that 
we had a majority of two other gallant northern 
Democratic States; and we found we had a large 


been stifled in the convention by the adoption of 


We found that the | 


' body of northern Democrats, whose voice had | 


the rule imposed by their State conventions, which | 
required that the State votes should be given as | 


units. We found, upon analysis, there was a ma- 


jority of States for a sound platform; and we found, | 


upon further analysis, that there was a majority 
of delegates per capita in favor of a sound plat- 
form; that a sound constitutional platform had 
only been voted down by a series of tactics which 
took the votes of the delegates, part by States rec- 
ognized as units, the other part by States divided; 
so as, wherever there was a ey in our favor, 
the voice of that minority should be stifled, and 
wherever there was a minority against us, that mi- 


nority should be heard; or, in other words, all the | 
minorities for and against us were counted against | 


us. In that way it was easy to show an apparent 
fictitious majority. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator tell me the 
States in which the minority was suppressed? I 
should like to hear one of them. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Your own State, Ohio, and 
New York. 

Mr. PUGH. There was no minority on that 
question in Ohio—not one delegate. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Ohio, New York, Indiana, 
and other States. I have not the list before me. 
Numbers of delegates from all those States, agree- 
ing with us upon the platform, could not vote. 
The votes of their States were cast by units. 

Mr. PUGH. I need not speak for any other 
State; but the platform adopted at Charleston had 
previously been adopted by a unanimous vote in 
the Democratic convention in Ohio; and I do not 
think a single delegate from the State, in any cir- 
cumstances, would have voted for the proposition 
which the Senator has announced soda ; nor do 
1 believe there isa Democrat in the State who 
would do it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall not go into a dis- 
pute with the Senator from Ohio in relation to the 
votes or principles of particular members of his 
own delegation; but 1 believe it is a fact which 
cannot be concealed, which is known tothe toun- 
try, which is known to numerous gentlemen sit- 
ting upon this floor, thatin that convention, if the 
vote upon the platform of principles had been ta- 
ken per capita, the platform adopted by the major- 
ity of States would have carried. 

Mr. PUGH. I think not. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I think it can be demon- 
strated, and carried by a decided majority. How 
did New York vote upon that platform? 

Mr. PUGH. Which platform? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Upon the platform of the 
majority. 

r. PUGH. She voted thirty-five against it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Does not the gentleman 


|| Mr. BENJAMIN. 





know that there were twelve who would vote for 
the platform of the majority of the States? 
Mr. PUGH. I do not know. I know the con- 


| 


| 


vention of New York would not appoint them ex- | 


cept under instructions to vote as a unit. I know 
several southern States voted as a unit; so that 
it is as broad as it is long. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It is very easy for the prac- 
ticed dialectics of the Senator from Ohio to evade 
the point. Iam not talking about what the State 
conventions instructed. I am talking about facts. 
I ask whether there were not a minority in New 
York of twelve or fourteen votes, if allowed to 
vote as a minority, that were in favor of the ma- 
jority platform ? 

Mr. PUGH. I stated to the Senator thatI did 
not know. They did not authorize me to say. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do know, so far as a 
man can know a thing he has not seen with his 
own eyes. I know from the reports of trust- 
worthy men. I know that there was a minority 
in Indiana. I know that there was a number in 
Pennsylvania. I know that there was a major- 
ity in New Jersey. I know that the delegates 
that voted from some States against that platform 
were instructed by their delegations to vote for 
it. That is known to every one. Therefore, I 





Mr. PUGH. Ido not understand that remark 
of the Senator. He speaks of the votes in Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania did not vote as a unit, nor 
did New Jersey. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. _ Instructions were given 
to those who voted for Pennsylvania, apd to those 
who voted for New Jersey, to vote for the majority 
platform. The instructions were not obeyed. 

Mr. PUGH. That might be in committee. 
When they came into convention the vote was 
taken per capita. Both those States were divided; 
and I can tell the Senator, furthermore, that the 
slaveholding States did not unanimously vote for 
that platform. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Iknowthat. Iknowthat 
six or eight men from the South did not vote for 
that platform. ‘They had a perfect right to refuse 
to do so. 

Mr. PUGH. The States of Maryland and 
Missouri were almost equally divided. 
here were six or eight 
| votes against it, no doubt; that is exactly what I 
'say. Here, you have the Senator from North 

Carolina. He is against the majority platform; 
that is to say, he gocs for the Cincinnati platform 
yure and simple; not that he does not believe that 
: has nota right to send slaves into the Terri- 
tories, and there to hold slaves as property with- 
| out that right being impaired or destroyed by ter- 
_ritorial legislation. ‘That Senator will tell you that 
he believes that; but he is simply against announc- 
ing it. The question that I am at is, how many 
| men were there in that convention who believed 
in the constitutional rights of the South just as 
| the majority of the platform laid them down? I 
| say there was a large and decided majority of del- 
| egates that believed it. There was a small ma- 
| joritywho agreed with the honorable Senator from 


| 


| North Carolina, that principles are a little too 
| heavy to run a race with, and that it was better 


to throw them overboard. [Laughter.] 
Now, Mr. President, Lam not willing to go into 


', an electoral struggle on any such ground; and I 





| will tell the Senator from North Carolina further 
the deliberate dictates of my judgment. If we 
have but a simple phalanx of friends who remain 
at the North with us; if those who stood beside 
us in s0 many battles have been stricken down, 
one by one, | believe it to be just by reason of 
that false policy of supposed expediency which 
the Senator would still continue. Could we have 
_ been any worse if principles had been boldly and 
clearly stated and pressed upon the people of the 
North? Would we have had fewer votes at the 
North than we have now? [ tell you, sir, Fam 
sick and tired of hearing this constant aqrvas 
with the true meaning of the people of the Sou 
in relation to their rights. I long for the day when, 
from the one end to the other of this Union, every 
member of the Democratic party shall have but 
one voice and one tongue, and shall say to the 
| people: here are our principles, they are right; 
| you do not like them; they are unpopular; listen 
to reason, brethren, listen to reason, and we will 
prove to you that we are in the right. Go before 
the people of the North with that tone; go into 











| 
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| question. 
| agreed to make it a judicial question. 
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the towns, the hamlets, and the villages, and State 
to them, the Constitution of your country in your 
hand, what your constitutional rights are; make 
an appeal to them openiy and boldly as men; do 
not try to deceive them. It is dishonorable to at. 
tempt it; it is foolish to suppose that you can sue. 
ceed. Now, then, let us fight this battle upon the 
broad platform of principle known to all, and 
there will be no divided Democratic party, ang 
our friends on the other side will have no exylt. 
ant looks; but the whole Democratic army, pro- 
ceeding under one banner, which will have jp. 
scribed upon its folds its own old time-honored 
device, ‘* fidelity to the Constitution, love for the 
Union, observance of the laws’’—this whole great 
army, pressing forward to battle under such a 
standard as that, cannot be put down by any num. 
ber of parties, by any combination of parties, or 
by any efforts on the other side. Try truth, try 
principle. They will not fail you. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from bouisiana has rendered it necessary that 
I should ask the attention of the Senate for a few 
moments. He says that there were differences 
of opinion at Charleston in relation to the Cincin- 


| nati platform; and in reply to my question as to 


what they we@, he specified two: first, as to the 
power of the Territorial Legislature under it; and 
secondly, as to the right of Congress, under it, to 
protect slavery by legislation. 1 asked the Sep- 
ator whether the question of the power of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature was not necessarily a judicial 
question. He declined to answer that. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I am willing to answer the 
Senator now. | certainly did not mean any dis- 
respect to the Senator; but the question was not 
in the line of my argument. I admit the power 
of territorial legislation was a judicial question— 
that is to say, we agreed it should be a judicial 
It is a political question also; but we 
I agree to 
that. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then there is no difference 
between us on that point; and however A, B, or 
C might think of the power, when it is admitted 
that the courts must settle, and the courts alone 
can settle it, these speculative opinions amount to 
nothing; and therefore they were no more valid 
against the platform at Charleston than they were 
at Cincinnati when it was adopted, for he admits 
he knew at that time this difference existed. 

Upon the second point, the Senator tells us that 
the opinion was maintained at Charleston that 
under the Cincinnati platform Congress could |e- 
gislate to protect slavery. I am utterly amazed at 
that declaration. I had supposed that if there was 
any language which ae be employed which 
would make it manifest that we did not expect 
Congress to legislate in relation to slavery, it 
was the Cincinnati platform, coupled with the 
Nebraska bill, which received the support of the 
Senator and myself, and which I read, in which 
it was declared that Congress would allow no 
law to stand in Kansas that either established or 
protected slavery. That is specially referred to in 
the platform. I wonder, therefore, that any man 
could suppose that under that platform we intend- 
ed to legislate for the protection of slavery; andl 
ask the honorable Senator, when four years ago 
that platform was adopted, if he believed under it 
Congress was to legislate affirmatively to protect 
slavery in the Territories? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will state to the honor- 
able Senator that, at the time the platform was 
adopted, it was agreed by us all so to shape the 
platform as to leave the question subject to judicial 
decision; and it is the judicial decision precisely 
which has covered the last debatable ground. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Well, sir,as I understand, 
the convention proposed to take that judicial decis- 
ion which the Senator objects to having adopted; 
but that was notstated. P will notargue that point 
with him; but I am quite sure he is too good 4 
lawyer to maintain, if in point of fact there was 
no cave where a Territorial Legislature ever had 
legislated, that the opinion of the court upon that 
point was authority,even though the judges went 
out of the way. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will say this upon that 
oint: I understand, Mr. President, that a judicial 
ecision, so far as it is binding upon the parties, 

decides only the precise point at issue, and con- 
sequently that, as a decision binding on the par- 
ties, that point alone is considered; but that 4 
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court may very well establish the printiples upon | Mr. GREEN. It will take buta moment. It 


which it rests its decision of that point; and ao 
lawyer quotes the opinions of the judge which 
establishes the principle upon which his decision 
rests as the decision of the court. I will specify 
what | mean. Suppose the Senator were the in- 
dorser ofa promissory note, and a notice had been 
sent to him two days after the protest of the note. 
if he were sued upon it, and made the defense, 
the court would decide that he was not bound to 
say the note, as ageneral matter, for want of dili- 
wenee in the holder. That would be the decision; 
hut that decision would proceed upon the princi- 
ple that due diligence was required, and that the 
party had not used due diligence in giving him 
that notice. That principle would then be covered 
in thatdecision. Itis in that sense, I say, the Dred 
Scott decision covered the thing in contest between 
the supporters of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I think the Senator makes 
a clear point in itself more obscure by his illus- 
tration. The point I submitted to him as alawyer 
was, whether, if no fact was presented upon which 
the court could have made a decision in relation 
to territorial power, that would be regarded as au- 
thority in the court. It issome time since I prac- 
ticed ina court; but I know occasionally when I 
read an opinion to the court in my State, or the 
Supreme Court, if that point did not arise they 
would not regard it as authority that had great 
weight. It was in that sense only thatI putit. But 
if the Supreme Court have, in fact, decided thata 


territorial law prohibiting slavery or unfriendly to | 
itis void and unconstitutional, it does not follow | 


that Congress is bound to come in and repeal it. 
I suppose the Senator Will agree with me that it 
would be wholly void, and therefore that no ne- 
cessity would arise from that. 

But the question I put to him (because I think 
he will find himself involved in the same incon- 
sistency in which he attempts to involve others) 
was, whether, in 1856, when that platform was 
adopted, he believed that it provided, in the con- 
tingency he states, that there was to be congres- 
sional intervention for the protection of slavery? 
Then, I take it for granted, he will admit further 
that there were other men who did not believe that 
under that decision there was to be any congres- 
sional intervention to protect it; and if so, the 
same difference of opinion existed. The whole 
point was, that the same difference of opinion 
existed'in 1856 that did now; and I then put the 
question to the Senator, how did he and all of us 
justify our sanction of that in 1856, with those 
diferent opinions, if we cannot sanction it now ? 
That is the question I seek to arrive at. 


Now, the Senator repeats, again and again, that | 


I propose to go into the presidential contest with- 
out principle. The Senator is singularly forget- 
ful. I stated that the Cincinnati platform em- 
braced all the ground in my judgment necessary, 
and I was willing to stand on that; and to illus- 
trate the absurdity of the idea of putting the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Bible, as a 
gentleman said, and everything else we claimed 
as right, in the platform, I referred to the illustra- 
tion about horse-racing—— 


Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senator will permit | 


me to state this: that I understood him to say that, 
asa general rule, he was opposed to going into 
contests with platforms; that he thought the less 
= have of platforms the better. I so understood 
iim. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. No, sir; I stated that that 
platform was satisfactory, but that if you put in 
it things that accorded with every man’s opinion, 
you would make it so cumbersome as to embar- 
rass our candidate, because there were differences 
of opinion on ‘many questions; and I used an 
illustration which I thought would strike every- 
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is simply to illustrate what was the view of a dis- 
tinguished gentleman as to whether the decision 


JOHN C. RIVES. WASHINGTON. 


of the Dred Scott case was a dictum ora judgment | 


of the court. This is the language: 


“Upon this statement of facts, two important and ma- | 


terial questions arose, besides several incidental and minor 
ones, Which it was incumbent upon the court to take notice 
ofgnd decide. The court did not attempt to avoid respons- 
ibility by disposing of the case upon technical points with- 
out touching the merits, nor did they go out of their way 
to decide questions not properly before them, and directly 
presented by the record. Like honest and conscientious 
judges, as they are, they met and decided each point as it 
arose, and faithfully performed their whole duty, and noth- 
ing but their duty to the country, by determining all the 
questions in the case, and nothing but what was essential 
to the decision of the case upon its merits.’? 


Thus spoke Judge Doveétas on the 12th day of 
June, 1857, 


Mr. CLINGMAN., [I accept that as very good 4 


doctrine. It is neither better nor worse for being 
indorsed by the Senator from Missouri, nor from 
coming from the Senator from Illinois. I do nat 
propose to have a controversy with either of those 
gentlemen. What I wished to arrive at was sim- 
ply this: that any difference of opinion that is 
now known to existupon the Cincinnati platform, 
was just as well known at the very time it was 
adopted. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I hope the Senator will 
allow me to say one or two words. 
answered some questions he put to me, not that [ 
am not ready to answer him, but I am not willing 


to iterrupt him, unless he desires it. If the Sen- | 
. . | 
ator desires an answer to the questions he puts, I |) 


will give it now. 

Mr.CLINGMAN. Just asthe Senator pleases. 
I was going on to illustrate zhe principle; but lf# 
can answer or not, as he prefers. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. In relation to that platform 
I wiltsimply say this: it seems to me there can 
be but little difference of opinion about it. We 
all agreed that Congress should not interfere, in 
the ‘Territories, for or against slavery; or in other 
words, that Congress should not establish it, that 
Congress should not abolish it. We had not yet 
a basis fora common agreement as to whether it 


existed there, without being either abolished or | 


established by Congress. 


We agreed to leave 
that to the court. 


When the court decided, as I 


| believe they decided, that the Congress of the 
United States could not free a negro, upon the | 


ground that he had been carried into free territory, 
which they decided in the Dred Scott case, and that 
Congress, not having that power itself, it could 


not delegate it to the Territorial Legislature, then |! 
the question of intervention had ceased to exist, 


and it became established doctrine that slaves were 
‘property in the Territories. When that doctrine 
was established, and not until then, could arise a 
question of protection. It was in no man’s mind 
to inquire into protection in 1856; because the 
question was still open whether we had slavery 
in the Territories or not. Did any man ever 
dream, if it were determined that our slaves were 


| property in the Territories, and that the Territo- 


ries were under the government and jurisdiction of 
the Congress, that it was the duty of the Con- 
gress, or within the power of the Congress, under 
the Constitution, to fold its arms, and see the 
slaves taken and made free and confiscated, or 
that there was any difference between that prop- 
erty, once established, and any other property? 
The point that we had at issue was, does the 
property exist in the Territory? That wasall we 
could dispute about then. Now that it is determ- 


tion whether it is to be protected. The question 


| of the existence of the property, where the Gen- 


ody, that, because every horse in a race ought to || 


carry his legitimate weight, you need not put on 
everything you had. 
Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator allow me to 
read one extract illustrative of one point only? 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I have no objection, if it 
Will not interrupt me too long. 


124 


eral Government possesses jurisdiction, and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, covers the question of protec- 
tion. Who can doubt that? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Ido not know that I can 
make this any clearer than I attempted to do, but 
I will call the attention of the Senator to the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, for which he voted. I find 
in the Cincinnati platform that there is a reference 
to the organic law. I will read the resolution 


I have not | 


| 
| 
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again, and then show its connection. I will only 


' read a part of it: 


* Adopt the principles contained in the organic laws es- 
tablishing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska as em- 
bodying the only sound and safe solution of the slavery 
qhestion, upon which the great national idea of the people 
of this whole country can repose in its determined con 
servatism of the Union, non-interference by Congress with 
aoe in State and Territory, or in the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Now there is a reference to the Kansas act. A 
part of that repealing clause is in these words: 

** Provided, ‘That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to revive or put in toree any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of the 6th of March, 1820, 
either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing 
slavery.”’ 

The Senator voted for that, and I have no doubt 
approved of it. That provides expressly that 
Congress would not bring into force any law pro- 
tecting slavery, as well as establishing it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
[ was talking to Senators around me, and not hear 
the point he made. 

Mr. PUGH. The Badger proviso. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. The previso which was 
moved, as the Senator remarks, by Mr. Badger, 
but which was adopted by all the Senators and 
voted for by them, I think, settles it irresistibly 
that they did not intend any legislation by Con- 
gress, directly or indirectly, to protect slavery, but 
that it might take its chance, first, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States as construed by the 


| courts, and secondly, with reference to territorial 


legislation. Hé admits that the extent to which 
it would go would depend likewise upon the 
courts. 

But, Mr. President, my purpose is not to argue 
the question, which has been so much argued that 


| I think I cannot put myself clearer upon it o 
| make myself any better understood, and perhaps 


not convince anybody who differed with me; but 
simply to illustrate this one view, and that is, that 
the points of difference under it were as well 


| known in 1856as they are now; and hence, when 


I say I was willing to stand on that platform, with 
the Dred Scott decision added, if gentlemen de- 


| sired it, in general terms, | cannot admit that I 
| am unwilling to make the race without principles. 
Surely the Senator will not pretend that we made 


an unprincipled fight in 1856. Tam sure he will 
not; and if we stand upon the same ground, if that 
ground and the principles laid down were right, 


| the fact that A, B, and C, differed in opinion about 


them, either here in the Senate or at Charleston, 
is wholly immaterial. I do net, therefore, admit 
that Lam liable to any objection of wishing to 
hed principles of the party. 

3ut the Senator alludes to the northern States, 
and to the views of gentlemen there. I rested 
my opinion upon the acts of the State Legisla- 
tures. I was notin the Charleston convention. 


| I do not know what their delegates thought. 1 
| know what Pennsylvania said in her State con- 
| vention unanimously, 


I know what Indiana said 
unanimously. I have the resolutions here. I 
know what New Jersey said. I know what they 
all said. «I referred to them in that connection; 


| and while I am free to admit that if a chose 
| to go forward and take an intervention p 
| in any shape, it will not be disagreeable to me, | 


atform, 


have no doubt of the power of the Government; 
but I say we have no right to insist upon it, and 


| to leave the convention tm that ground. 
1 


The Senator says that his delegation, whom he 


_ compliments for their patriotism and ability, re- 


tired, and that they properly retired. 1 wall not 
make any issue with him on that point; but the 
North Carolina delegation, for whom | have just 
as much respect, remained there and balloted. I 
did say that a majority of the South remained in; 


| and, therefore, looking merely to the force of 


southern opinion, I think 1 stand on quite as 
favorable ground as the gentleman. Now, sir, 


| so far from making a discrimination against these 
| northern g@ntlemen, I do say, that if you are to 


make any discrimination at all, we ought to have 
made it in their favor. Why? Because we of the 
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South must be able to carry our ticket against an 
Abolitionist, I take it, or any one*claimung anti- 
slavery views. We ought to be able to do it on 
the Cincinnati platform, which we made a suc- 
cessful fight of; and if we cannot carry our ticket, 
why then, of course, we must make up our minds 


to be defeated in the South; and if I would dis- | 


eriminate for anybody, 1 should say that those 
gentlemen in the North who had the laboring oar 
were entitled to the most consideration; but I pro- 
posed no change for any. 
willing to make the fight upon the old ground, 
and soaml. The Senator differs with me. Of 
course, he has a right to his opinion, and I to 
mine; and I will no longer occupy the time of the 
Senate. 
Mr. GREEN obtained the floor. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from Mis- | 


sourt allow me to say five words in answer to one 
matter relative to myself? 

Mr. GREEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 
Carolina referred to my vote upon the Badger 
proviso in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. I desire to 


say in relation to that, I thought that had been | 


so fully explained yearsago that no one could now 
misapprehend it. When we proposed to repeal 
the Missouri compromise line, it was objected by 
the Republicans that our object in so doing was 
to cae the French colonial law,and thereby es- 


tablish slavery; and in order to avoid that inter- | 
pretation we said, no; we did not mean that; our |! 


object is neither to legislate it into the Territory 


nor to legislate it out. ‘That is exactly what the | 


Badger proviso said, and all | voted for when I 
voted for that proviso. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. 
both protecting and establisbing. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. The words are, that that 
act is not intended to protect, establish, or abolish 
slavery, or anything of the kind. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I will read the words again. || 


They are: 


“ That nothing herein contained shall be construed to | 


revive er put in foree any law or regulation which may 
have existed prior to the act of the 6th of March, 1820, 
either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing 
alavery.”’ 


Now, if it had been “ establishing or abolish- 
ing,’’ the Senator might plausibly maintain the 
position; but the words are ‘ protecting’? and 
** prohibiting;”’ that is, that they would not revive 


any law of that kind, by which slavery was pro- | 


tected. The clear inference, | think, of every 


ritory without any law at all, so that the Consti- 


tution might operate upon it, and the Territorial | 


Legislature might do whatever they legitimately 


could do; whatever was rightful legislation under | 


the Constitution. I think that we cannot arrive 
at any other construction. Perhaps 1 am wrong. 

Mr. CLAY. I wish the Senator would give 
me a single moment. 
this matter should be fully explained at this time; 
and as } participated in that legislation, and voted 


ment, I think I understand it fully, and can ex- 
Pun it clearly. The Senator from Louisiana 


Mr. Bensamin] has saved me from the necessity | 
something that might be necessary to | 


of sayin 
be said; but here are the facts in relation to that 
Badger proviso, and the debate itself explains it 
fully. 

his predecessor (Mr. Badger) upon this floor, he 
would see that it does not bear the construction, 
and has not the import, which he now gives to it. 
What were the facts? 
law of France, there was a slave code provided 
for this Territory. It was said by the opposition 
to this repeal of the Missouri restriction line: if 


you repeal that line you revive all these slave || 


codes of the French colony. It was said on this 
side of the Chamber, by northern gentlemen: we 
have repealed this line; we have proposed to sub- 
mit this question of the right to carry slaves and 
to hold them in the Territories to the courts, and 
have pledged ourselves to abide by that decision; 
you do not propose, certainly, by this measure 
to revive that slave code of the 
but you will do so by repealing this restriction 


THE 


I understand they are | 


The Senator from North | 


The words, though, are | 


I think it is proper that || 





f the Senator would read the remarks of | 
|| fectly willing, if the right had not been denie 


Under the old colonial | 


| conclusion, which was drawn by the enemies of 

| the bill, that it was our purpose covertly and in- 
sidiously to revive the old I> 
for the protection of slavery, that that amend- 
ment was made; but at the same time it did not 
commit us not to protect that property after the 
judicial decision was made in our favor; and the 
Senator himself, I think, surely does not now 


maintain that, if we have the right under that | 


decision to carry and to hold slaves there, we 
| are precluded by that measure from affording that 


oe protection, if it should be invaded by the | 
egislation of ‘Territories. That is simply the ex- | 


planation of the Badger amendment, and what we 
intended by it—no more and no less. . 
Mr. CLINGMAN., 


from Missouri. 
in this particular construcon. 
is concerned, it might have rested there with the 
construction which the Senater from Alabama 


puts on it; but we reaffirmed it at Cincinnati, and | 


referred back to this act as a principle of general 
policy; and I will ask him, or I will ask the Sen- 


ator trom Illinois, if he holds that, since this de- | 


cision of the Supreme Court, property ought now 


| to be protected in a Territory by Congress, why | 
|. be will not vote for a bill, such as is ones by | 


| the otherSenator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown, ] 


to protect the property in Kansas, and why heis | 
not at this time in favor of a slave code or some 


legislation to protect property in Kansas? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 will answer the Senator 
very willingly. I say the South has a right to 
legislation when necessary. I sce no necessity 
foralaw. I am not going to pass a law upon 


| right to pass a law. 
| effect. 
Kansas is going to be a slave State, and [ would 
not give a snap of my finger for a thousand laws 


|, to protect slavery in Kansas while a Territory, | 


therefore I shall not vote for one. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Then the Senator does not 
| rest it upon that high constitutional right that he 


| has been arguing as meaning to insist upon, but | 
|| rests it upon soil and climate, which 


oes not 
differ from the view presented by Governor Walk- 
er, that, because the climate or soil, or something 


|| else, will not make Kansas a slave State, he will 
|| not protect slavery in it; so that this great con- 
stitutional right now is to be shaved down to soil | 
|, and climate. 
mind, will be that the object was to leave the Ter- | 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I am sorry [ cannot make 
myself understood by the Senator from North 
Carolina. Lassert a certain principle to be a sound 

| constitutional principle, vital to the equality of 
the southern States of the Union and their self- 


|| respect—one that they cannot possibly give u 


| He asks me why, if we have such a right, we MS 
| not exercise it now. I say we do not want to 
exercise it now. We wanta recognition of our 


right, because it is denied; but we do not want to | 
|| exercise it now, because there is no occasion for | 
for that bill, and voted for this Badger amend- 


exercising 1tnow. That is all I have to say. - 
Mr. C 
will itnot be justas well to wait until we do want 
it, to get it recognized? What is the advantage 
of getting abstract recognitions of a right for legis- 
| lation at a future day, when a necessity for its 
exercise may never occur ? 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I would have been _ 
, to 
_ have said nothing about it; but it is denied, and 
the moment a man denies my right, I want to bring 
that point to an issue. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Then I want to ask the 





| Senator if he does not know that this very right 


_ was denied, four years ago and ten years ago, in 
speeches ? 
| Mr. BENJAMIN. I did know it, and gre- 
| vided for determining it by the courts. 
| Mr. CLINGMAN. The courts, the gentleman 
says, have decided it. 

ir. BENJAMIN. I so contend. 
| Mr. CLINGMAN. I will not argue that now. 


|| At any rate, the Senator thinks it is not worth 
rench colony; || 


enough to be put in exercise. Here are some two 
| hundred negroes, I believe the Senator from Mis- 


It was readily conceded, on our side, that we did || sissippi (Mr. Brown] says, now in Kansas, and 


not propose at that time to revive any slave code 
that might have existed under the French colonial 


| them. 


| the territorial authorities have legislated against 
The Senator from Louisiana is willing, 


government. Then they said: say so upon the || therefore, to let the owners of these two hundred 
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rench colonial laws | 


I merely wish to ask one | 
question, and then I will give way to the Senator |! 
I do not agree with the Senators | 
So far as that act | 


every occasion anybody may taunt me with my | 
I want a law for practical || 
Now, I have not the remotest idea that | 


INGMAN. Then, I ask the Senator, | 
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| face of this bill. It was merely to negative the | slaves lose them, unless the Constitution and the 


courts save them. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. No; the Senator is mic. 
taken. If one southern man loses one slaye jp 
Kansas, and if the courts cannot return it to him, | 
will then be instantly for the exercise of the pow- 
ers of every department of the Government; }y; 
I do not believe that is going to happen in the 
case of Kansas. I do not believe a southern may 
is going to losea slave there. The moment, how. 
ever, one does, and the judiciary—which is one 
branch of the Federal Government, and one of 
three—shall show that it cannot return that slaye, 
then I shall want the Executive to do it; and if 
the Executive and the judiciary together cannot 
do it, then I shall want congressional action, | 
shall want every power in this General Govern. 
ment, in all its Ate ly whenever the necegsity 
for the exercise shall arise. I say again, I do not 
| believe there is any necessity for it now; nor 
| would there be a necessity even for its recognition, 
but for its denial; were it not that we met togethe) 
to form a common platform, and we could not go 
out to the country and show one face to the South 
and another to the North, in my judgment, with- 
out dishonor. 

Mr.CLINGMAN. Thenthe Senator will wait 
until somebody loses his negro, and the court has 
|| decided that he cannot have the value, and then he 
| is for passing a law. That will not help the man 

to his property. {tis very much like ovine no 
law against murder until some man’s head is cui 
| off, and the judge decides there is no law, and they 
he will legislate. It seems to me our laws should 
| be preventive; and if you say you are going to 
| legislate, when you will not legislate with regard 
to Kansas, why in regard to any other Territory ? 
Who is it that will take his slaves into any new 
Territory if he supposes that the first lot of them 
will be run off and he will lose them, and he is not 
|| to have any law until after he has lost them, and 
after he has commenced a suit, and the courts tell 
him that he has no remedy, and then he will come 
|| to Congress? I cannot conceive a better mode of 
keeping slaveholders out of the Territories, if the 
first man who goes is to lose his property. 

Mr. GREEN. I move to postpone the further 
consideration of this subject, in order to have an 
executive session. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
| for a moment. 

Mr.GREEN. [cannot yield the floor this eve- 
ning, but I will consent that the Senator shall have 
to-morrow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
minute now. 

Mr. GREEN. 
| ute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I simply desire to say that 
I did not reply to the arraignment made of my 
political action by the Senator from Mississipp!, 

esterday, for the reason that the Senator from 

orth Carolina was entitled to the floor. I pro- 
pose, with the consent of the Senate, to make that 
reply on the day after to-morrow. I shall confine 
myself simply to the bill of indictment presented 
by the Senator from Mississippi. I have no ar- 
raignment to make of him, or anybody else. | 
| have no argument to enter into on these abstract 
| questions that I have fully discussed before. | am 
prepared to meet the Senator’s arraignment, and 
to defend my action in connection with the Dem- 
_ocratic party, and to defend the organization of 
the party, and its platform, against the assaults 
that have been made. In regard to the Senator's 
declaration that he will grant no quarter to squat- 
| ter sovereignty, I can only say to him thatit will 
_remain for the victor to grant quarter, orto grant 
-mercy. I ask none. I am ready to make my de- 
_fense, and, with the consent of the Senate, I will 
do so on the day after to-morrow, and I move the 

stponement of these resolutions until that ume, 

in order that I may do so. 
| Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
__ Mr. GREEN. I merely yielded to the Senator 
| from Illinois. I am perfectly willing to postpone 
|| the question until the day after to-morrow, if that 
_ suits his convenience better than any other day; 
_and if that be the pleasure of the Senate, I shall 
| then ask for a short executive session. ; 

Mr. WADE. 1 should like to see this discus- 
sion carried on; but I feel that there is a measure 
at the back of it which it is my duty to press 
until it is finally decided, according to the agree- 








I ask the Senator to yield 


Well, I will yield for one min- 
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| 
t made by the Senate on a former occasion. | 


men 


There 


TH 


is the homestead bill lying behind all this, |) 


and I feel that it is a duty incumbent on us to || 


[ believe there is a plank | 
iy the Democratic platform that they will resist 
vitation on the slavery question in Congress and 
outof Congress. Iam uninterested in the first 
art of it, as to agitation in Congress; but I want 
to do some business, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to say to the Senator | 
from Ohio—— 4 

Mr. GREEN. I claim the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Hamuin 
in the chair.) The Senator from Missouri is ern- 
titled to the floor. : 

Mr. GREEN. I cannot yield the floor in this 
way. Imove that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
js open to debate. ‘The Senator cannot hold the 
floor unless he proposes to speak upon it. 

Mr. GREEN. Ihave made the motion, and I 
ask that it be put. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After Senators 
are heard who address the Chair, it will be put. 

Mr. GREEN. Itis not debatable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask whether I am not in 
order in saying a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
of postponement is open to discussion; but the 
Chair did not understand the Senator from Ohio 
as yielding the floor. 

Mr. WADE. I barely wish to give notice 
that to-morrow I shall move to take u 
stead bill, and press it until it is finally decided, 
unless a majority overrule me. 

Mr.GREEN. There is no objection to the 
notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
before the Senate is on postponing these resolu- | 
tions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, that I fully appreciate his zeal 
for the homestead bill, and he will find me as good | 
a friend of the measure as he is himself; but, 
if it had occurred to press it before these assaults 
were made on me, instead of pressing it for the 
purpose of cutting eff a reply, perhaps it would 
have been quite as fair towards myself and the 
question involved. 

Mr. WADE, Mr. JOHNSON of Tennessee, 
Mr. DAVIS, and several others addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. GREEN. [rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
will state his question of order. 

Mr. GREEN. A motion was made by the 
Senator from Illinois to postpone the considera- | 
tion of this question to a certain day. That mo- | 
tion was proper enough, and I was willing that 
it should pass without debate. I then made a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of execu- | 
tive business, which is a privileged motion. 

® The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did 
not understand the Senator as making such a mo- 
tion; but as indicating that he would make it if 
the resolutions were postponed. 

Mr.GREEN. I did make it distinctly. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the ques- 
tion 1s on the motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope the Senator will with- | 
draw the motion, or if he-insists upon it, I shall | 
vote against it. {[ desire to say a word or two. 

Mr. GREEN. If the Sengje will give me an 

Ss? 


ed to business. 


proce 





executive session this evening, I shall withdraw 
indefinitely. [‘*Certainly.’’] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
tor withdraw his motion ? 

Mr.GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not wish to prevent an ex- 
ecutive session, or to occupy time for more than 
& moment; but I desire to have a vote on these 
resolutions; I want an expression of the opinion 
of the Senate by yeas and nays. An intermin- 
able diseussion is not what I desire. The post- 
ponement of the resolutions from time to time for 
Ong periods, that set speeches may be made upon 
them, certainly does not answer the object, if | 
anything is to be achieved by an expression of 
the Senate. 

The reference to votes given by the Senator 
from Iilinois, does not seem to be exactly what 
miglgt be termed a persunal arraignment; and the 








the home- || 


doctrine of squatter sovereignty is a doctrine 
which he must expect me to arraign,and on which 
he must expect me to give no quarter, whether I 
be victor or conquered. Nor can I believe that 


_a single individual has a right to appropriate to 
| himself exclusively all that belongs to a doctrine 





| addressed a letter to the e 


which he did not originate, which another founded, 
which every man has a right to criticise at his 
pleasure, and which he may criticise without ren- 
dering it necessary to postpone for long periods 
the discussion of resolutions in order that some 
individual may defend his personal consistency. 
I supposed the Senator from Illinois had ex 

amined pretty fully the subject to which [alluded; 
for, in an elaborate magazine article, I found my- 
self portrayed by very partial, not to say garbled 
extracts from the vaanal 

tude in which the full exposition of the record 
could never have placed me; and leaving the Sen- 
ator from Illineis also in a. position which the full 
exposition of the record would not have accorded 
to him. I did not consider this a personal ar- 
raignment, though I considered it a very unfair 


I saw it in one of the newspapers of this city, I 

dine. in which I cor- 
rected an error into which any reader would fall 
from the abrupt termination of one of the ex- 
tracts, concealing the fact that the Senator had 


himself in that debate admitted his great error, | 


which error was again promulgated by the partial 
extract contained 1n his magazine article. All this 
was due notice that my attention had been called 
to that particular record of our debates; and I cer- 


| — supposed the Senator must have examined 
it; else he should not have sent forth these ex- | 


; tracts. 


| of this question, or an 


My reference yesterday was exactly to 
the same matter. 
I wish, Mr. President, to have a vote upon these 


resolutions; and I would be glad if the Senate | 


would fix some day when there may be a full at- 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam notsaying whether the 
postponement was right or wrong. The resolu- 
tions were postponed until yesterday, on the Sen- 
ator’s motion; and the debate has continued from 
that time to this. I am notresponsible for any of 
this delay. Iam prepared to meet these resolu- 
tions at any time. 

One word further, sir, The Senator protests 
that I, as one man, assume a peculiar guardian- 
ship of this doctrine, when I did not originate it. 


| Lnever pretended that I originated it. If one man * 


,and presented inan atti- | 


‘| to furnish him information on that 
presentation of my case—so much so that when | 


tendance, and when we can have a vote on them. | 


I am willing to discuss them, or any other ques- 
tion, with the Senator from Illinois. I do not 
wish to press him to any very prompt discussion 
other. Iam willing to 
bide his time. I am willing to take it up on any 
other motion. 


of any resolution which is before the Senate. I 


| should like to have a vote on these resolutions. 








Mr. DOUGLAS. It is known, sir, to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, who was entitled to 
the floor yesterday, that I proposed then to take 
the floor, and reply to so much of the sPeech of 


the Senator from Mississippi as arraigned my | 


record. I am not now asking for time to prepare 
myself. <A large portion of the Senate saw me 


to-day, when the Senator from North Carolina | 


concluded, rise and struggle for the floor. It was 


The question is outside or inside || 





awarded to the Senator from Louisiana. I made | 


no complaint. 
after to-morrow. I am willing to take to-mor- 
row, if it will suit the gentleman better. I shall 
be brief. 6 

Mr. DAVIS. I have no wish to fix a day for 
the gentleman to speak. He may fixa day bins: 
self. 


time to prepare myself to reply. If I recollect 


aright, postponements have been made here, day | 


after day, and time after time, of these very reso- 
lutions, on the motion of the Senator from Mis- 


| sissippi himself. 


Mr. DAVIS. But once on my motion, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think we came here twice 
or three times to hear his speech, and we certainly 
did not hear it on those occasions. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator certainly mistakes 


| the facts. There was but one postponement when 


anybody had a right to expect to hear me speak; 
and when that postponement was made, I an- 
nourted my desire to get a vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Surely, the postponement 


has not been by any act of mine, or of any friend | 


of mine. I am not arraigning the postponement, 


but I say, all the delay that has occurred has oc- | 


curred on that Senator’s motion. 
Mr. DAVIS. No, sir; never but once. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, whatever has occurred. 


Mr. DAVIS. The resolutions have been post- | 


poned repeatedly, but only once on my motion, 
and that was to have a full Senate to get a vote, 
as I stated. 


Then I proposed to take the day | 








| 


is not the peculiar guardian of it, it is very evi- 


| dent that one man is the object of attack in regard 


| dressed. 





toit. We understand what all this thing means. 
We know to what audience these speeches are ad- 
We know for what object the matter is 
brought up now. It is all understood; the coun- 
try understands it; the Senate understands it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not. I wish you would 
state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator does not know 
it, l am not aware that I am under any obligation 
point. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire it. * 
{[Mr. Mason made a suggestion to Mr. Davis.] 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I will see what the Senator 


| from Virginia has to say. 


Mr. MASON. 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Talking too loud, in viola- 
tion of the courtesies of the body. 

Mr. MASON. You are welcome to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia will address the Chair. 

Mr. MASON. He interrupted me, sir. That 
is all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This manner does not carry 
any terrors with it. Tintend to maintain my rights 
on the floor of the Senate. I am ready to go on 
with the debate at any time, and ready to respond 
to whatever attacks are made on my record b 
any gentleman who chooses to engage In that busi- 
ness. [shall not reply to everybody in detail, 


I was talking to the Senator 


| unless I choose to do so. If the Senate, however, 


will give me the floor to-morrow, I shall then re- 


| ply to se much of the argument of the Senator 


from Mississippi as arraigns my political action 
with reference to my votes, and to this doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty. If, however, the other side 
of the House choose to thrust in the homestead 
bill and cut me off, I shall wait and take the first 
chance I can get to speak on this question. I have 
no complaints to saul. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not wish discourteously to 
press the question toa vote. 1 do not wish to 
assign a particular day on which the Senator from 
Illinois shall speak. I do not wish at all to inter- 
fere with any right or privilege which he may 
have from courtesy or the rules of the Senate. [ 
dislike to have the resolutions postponed that 
another subject may be taken up, and the period 
be, as it were, indefinite when we are to have a 
vote. We have postponed them already in order 
to have a full Senate to obtain a vote; atleast that 
was my object. If they are postponed again, we 
all know that facts which do not enter into the 


| Journal of the Senate, will probably produce again 


Mr. DOUGLAS. But I ama little surprised || 
at the hint, several times thrown out, that I want | 


the absence of a number of Senators, and render 
it improper to take a vote. If therefore we do not 
desire to postpone the reselutions to an indefinite 
period, it is necessary that we should have a vote 
ata very early day. I surely do not wish to in- 
struct the Senator as to the time when he shall 
speak, and he must perceive from the statement of 
the case that my objection is to postponing them 
so as to take any subject up to displace this, and 
render it probably impossible for me to get a vote 
on these resolutions at any early period. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I havea single 
word to say in this connection. The resolutions 
under consideration involve many questions, and 
before they are disposed of, I desire to make some 
remarks upon them. They were introduced at 
an early part of the session, and have been post- 
poned from time to time; sometimes for one cause, 
sometimes for another. There has been another 
important subject before this body, which was 
also introduced at a very early period, and for the 
ccnsideration and final disposition of which last 
Wednesday was fixed by an agreement on both 
sides of the House. Wednesday eame, and be- 
cause there was a convention in session and many 
members were absent, it was passed over. The 
agreement was, that on last Wednesday the home- 
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stead bill should be taken up, and continued from | 
day to day until it was finally disposed of. After 
that agreement was made, and the homestead bill | 
was made the special order to be continued from 
day to day, by courtesy these resolutions were | 


taken up and made the special order for yester- || 


j 
| 
i} 
| 
} 


day. I can see no good reason why, having been 
postponed again and again, though one of the 
Senatorsfrom Mississippi has been earnestly and 
zealously pressing action upon them, they should 
now take precedence of a bill which has been 
pending for a long time, and was made the spe- | 
cial order for a particular day last week, with the 


understanding that it should then be disposed of. || 


I notify the Senate now, that to-morrow there will 
be a movement made to press the consideration 
of the homestead bill; and I have no doubt it can 
be disposed of to-mtorrow. I think it, however, 
nanatter of courtesy, so far as the Senator from 
Illinois is oan to postpone any remarks he 
may wish to make in reply to what has been said 


after to-morrow, awd in the mean time the home- 
stead bill can be considered and disposed of. 

I am free to say here, that I consider the home- 
stead bill of at least equal importance with the 
consideration of these resolutions, which are mere 
abstractions, from which no practical good is to 
result, which propose no legislative action, but 
simply an expression of the opinion of the Senate 
in reference to certain doctrines. When there is | 
a measure before the Senate of great importance, | 
in which a large portion of the American people 
feel a great interest, I do not see why it should 
be postponed again and again for the considera- 
tion of a proposition which simply proposes an 
expression of opinion by the Senate without fix- 
ing any legislative enactment on the country. If 
it 18 lvelieved to be important to legislate in refer- | 
ence to slavery in the Territories, and if the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States have decided, | 
as I believe they have, that slaves are property, 
and if the legislative authorities of the TP casteasien 
have attempted to interfere with or impair the 
rights of slaveholders in the Territories, why not, 
like men, propose, by legislative enactment by 
Congress, to protect slave property in the Terri- 
torics? Why, when we are pressed to the wall, 
shall we say that it is inexpedient to legislate, 
but that we are willing to make a declaration of 
opinion now? Why not come up and meet the 
question squarely. Tam penperes to vote 0 
the proposition, not in the abstract and ineffect- 
ual and unofficial form of a simple resolution, but | 
{am wiliing to record my vote upon a bill one 
way or the other. That will test our sincerity on 
this important question. 

Now, Sir, as I understand it meets the appro- 
bation of the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Louisiana, and as there are others 
who want to speak on this question, and will 
speak on it before it is concluded, I hope the res- 
dations will be postponed until the day after to- 

morrow; and I make that motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I simply desire to say to the 
Senate that I do not wish to discuss this question; 
Ido not know whether it will be necessary for 
me ever to say another word on the subject; but 
in any event, I desire, by the general consent of 
the Senate, to fix a period at which we shall take 
the vote. Say Tuesday, at three o’clock—that is a 
week hence—and let as many speeches be made 
in that time as gentlemen please. 

Mr. FITCH. Perhaps the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is not aware of the fact that we are under 
obligation to have a recess for the benefit of our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber, which 
must commence on Monday next, as those who 
desire to leave here must leave by Monday, be- 
cause their convention assembles on the 16th. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I ask the Senators if it 
would he agreeable to them to meet on Saturday, | 
and take a yote at three o’clock on Saturday next? 

Mr. KING. For those who are going to the 

hieago eonyentiog Saturday would be as incon- 
venient, because we mougt go earlier than Satur- 
day ‘0 be in time, 

fr. GREEN. Say Friday, 

Mr. DA VIS. | Friday is private bill day, but 
I have no obj. <40n to taking that day. . 

Mr. KING, , s#owld prefer that any question 
of importance sho. 4 *#%, Le taken. TU have pot 


been disposed to ask a. **4 


syrnment of the Sen- 
ate, but only that they w. ™ Rot take a vote on 





~ 
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| as I am concerned. 
sible to get a vote upon these resolutions on Fri- 
|} day. NordoI think we can fix atime when they 


| try. 
| though I am quite willing to agree with the Sen- 
| ator from Mississippi to press the resolutions un- 


_ general declaration, applicable to all manner of 
| gases, may have a special application to a bill; 


| views that some of us entertain, is at alla declar- 


———————_—_—_—— 


objections made to ang an hour, which might 
deprive Senators who Pi 

opinions of an opportunity to do so, and Iam dis- 
os to concur in the suggestion of the Senator 
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any important question until after the return of | shall take up these resolutions and consider 


Senators from the Chicago convention, which || 


would carry us over until the week after next. 
Mr. DAVIS. 


tinetly, on account of the number of voices. 


Mr. KING. IsayIshould prefer,and | intended 


to ask the Senate, that no vote on any of these 
important questions on which Senators might de- 
sire to record their votes should be taken during 
the period of the absence of the Senators at that 
convention. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly not. 

Mr. KING. Saturday will be a day upon 
which we shall have to be going. 

Mr. DAVIS. Say Friday. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. IVERSON. Not Friday. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am entirely willing 

Mr. DAVIS. 


pause a moment, I want to ask if it will meet the 





| consent of the Senate to fix Friday, at three 
in reference to his political course, until the day || 


o’clock, as the time at which we shall take a 


|| vote? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. It is precisely on that 
point that I desire to answer the Senator, so far 
I do not think it will be pos- 


shall be voted upon. Iam entirely willing, for 


| one, that we shall proceed to act upon the reso- 
| lutions and vote upon them as soon as gentlemen 


who desire to do so shall have expressed their 


a vote, might cut off gentlemen from expressing 
the opinions they desire to express to the coun- 
I think it will be impossible to fix a time, 


| views; but, to fix a time now when we shall take 
{ 


til we are through with them; and I think that is 
the only economical way to do business. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is so. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am willing to go on 
with the resolutions and let gentlemen who de- 
sire to speak on them speak until they are done. 
Then let us vote, and I am willing to sit late in 
order to get through with the discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to postpone the resolutions un- 
til Thursday next. 


Mr. DAVIS. Before that question was taken | 


I desired to ascertain, in a sort of colloquial debate, 


whether Senators could fix any time at which | 


they wagld take the vote. If it cannot be done 
before Senators on the other side must needs be 
absent, let it be fixed for some day by which they 


I cannot hear the Senator dis- | 





If the Senator from Illinois will | 

















may return. I desire to have some day fixed to 
indicate that we are going to have a vote; and to 
the Senator from Tennessee I would say, that I 
do not see that an expression of opinion upon a 
general proposition, or in the abstract, stands in 
the way, or at all evades the issue of a bill. A 


and when the bill is presented every man must 
vote according to his judgment; but general dec- 
larations may precede, or they may follow bills. 
I do not consider that the wish to express, in the 
general terms contained in the resolutions, the 


ation that we will not legislate in a case that re- 
quires it, but is rather, to my mind, an indication 
that we will. The only thing is to know whether 
the case has arisen—whether the necessity exists. 
Then apply the principle. But if Senators on the 
other side feel that they cannot take a vote on 
these resolutions, these general abstract declara- 
tions if you please, during next week, I would 
ask them whether it would be agreeable to them 
to fix Monday week at three o’clock, and let us 
have an understanding that on Monday week, at 
three o’clock, we shall take the vote? 

Mr. KING. So far as I am concerned, J am | 
indifferent as to when the question shall be taken, 
so that I shall be here to vote on the resolutions. 
I do not intend to speak on them, but I should 
like to record my vote. 

Mr. DAVIS. But when will you be here to 
vote on them? . 


Mr. KING, I was going on to say that we hear 





sired to express their 


rem Illinois, that a day may be fixed when we 
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the 
and proceed with them until they are disposed ? 
Mr. DAVIS. They come up of course, : 
Mr. GREEN. I move now that we proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. ; 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I suppose these resolutions 
had better be postponed to some certain time. _ 
Mr. PUGH. The day after to-morrow. 
Mr.GREEN. They will come up as unfip. 


ished business, if we now go into executive ges. 


| sion. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I give notice, as thers 


| Seems to be no objection to it, that I shall ayaij 


myself of the day after to-morrow to submit my 
views. 
Mr. GREEN. I insist on my motion. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before putting 


| the question, the Chair will lay before the Senate 
_a House bill for the purpose of reference. 


The bill (No. 669) to amend an act regulating 
the diplomatic and consular system of the United 
States was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela. 


| tions. 


Mr. SUMNER. [ask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate that the bill be put upon its passage 
now. 

Several Senators. 

Mr. SUMNER. 


What is it? 
A bill to raise the mission at 


Sardinia. 
Mr. MASON. It had better go over. 
Mr. PUGH. I object to its being passed with- 


out areference to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. GREEN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, May 8, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 


— Chaplant, Rev. T. H. Stockton. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 
The SPEAKER. The pending question isa 


| motion made yesterday, by the gentleman from 
| Georgia, [Mr. Jones,] just previous to the ad- 


journment, that the Journal of Saturday last be 
corrected, by striking out so much thereof as states 
that the bill of the House (No. 374) for the relief 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House, and also by striking out the 


| subsequent proceedings of the House upon said* 


bill; and on that question the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Jones] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr.MILLSON. Mr. Speaker, the House yes- 
terday resolved to terminate debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Unign, on 
the tariff bill,at one o’clockto-day. A quarter of 
an hour of to-day’s session has already expired. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hovstoy} 
has the floor; and unless the House now goes into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, he will be deprived altogether of an op- 
portunity to speak. ith the permission of the 
gentleman from Georgia, I move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is right and proper. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to that ar- 
rangement, provided I shall be permitted to call 
up meat os eged question at any leisure time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has 
that privilege. 

TARIFF BILL. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The rules were accordingly suspended ; and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wast- 
BuRN, of Maine, in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 338) togpre- 
vide for the payment of outstanding Treasury 
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notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the 
duties on imports, and for other purposes; on 
which the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Hovs- 
ron] was entitled to the floor. s 

Mr. MILLSON. This bill, Mr. Chairman, 
has now been under discussion some three or four 
weeks. Some thirteen or fourteen speeches have 


heen made in favor of it by various gentlemen, 


and only a solitary speech in opposition to it. | 
labama is now entitled to || 
the floor, and yesterday it was intended that one | 
full hour should be allowed for debate this morn- | 
ing. Lask that, by unanimous consent, the time | 


The gentleman from 


for closing the debate be extended beyond one 
o'clock some fifteen or sixteen minutes, so that 


the gentleman from Alabama may have his full | 


hour for discussion of the question. 


Mr. SHERMAN. There is no objection to that || 


proposition on this side of the House. 


Mr. STANTON. I call the attention ofthe gen- | 


tleman from’ Virginia to another suggestion. Yes- 
terday the floor was monopolized by the members 
from peaney an, who feela great interest in this 
question. Now, there are other interests which 
want to be heard more than five minutes. I sub- 
mit, therefore, whether it would not be better to 
postpone closing the debate until three o’clock to- 
day, in order that we may have a little longer time 
for the general debate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That can only be done by 
unanimous consent. My colleague could have 
made his speech yesterday, if he desired to. 

Mr. STANTON. My colleague is mistaken. 
I tried to get the floor, and failed. I suggest that 
we might rise, go into the House, and that then 
we might extend the time, as I have indicated, for 
general debate. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. For one, I should 
like to see the termination of the general debate 
nostponed considerably. The friends of the tariff 
iave had the whole discussion to themselves, and 
certainly they ought to allow the other side to be 
heard. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On Saturday we adjourned 
at half past fur o’clock, p.m., because there was 
nobody who desired to take the floor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That was the proper 
hour for adjournment. 1 do not perceive the ne- 
cessity for hurriedly disposing of this question. 
I do not see why we should not have fair oppor- 
tunity fordiscussion. At any rate, we ought to 
have one side heard as well as the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition to extend 
the debate generally is objeeted to; but the prop- 
osition to extend the time, so that the gentleman 


from Alabama shall have a full hour, not being | 


objected to, is considered as agreed to. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON addressed the committee for 
one hour in opposition to the bill, and offered a 
substitute therefor. [His speech will be published 
in the Appendix.] 

The CHAIRMAN then stated that the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Morritt] was entitled 
toan hour, to close the debate upon the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I propose an amendment, 
which I send to the Chair, as a substitute for the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Hpouston.] 

Mr. STANTON. Lunderstand that, underthe 
rules of the House, the gentleman from Vermont, 
having reported the bill, is entitled to an hour for 
closing the debate. Iask the consentof the House, 
with the approval of the gentleman from Vermont, 
to oceupy a portion of his time. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I can scarcely consent 
to that, after gentlemen on that side of the House 
refused to extend the time of the gentleman from 
Alabama just now. ~ 

Mr. STANTON. I did not object to the time 
of the gentleman being extended. i will say, also, 
to the gentleman, that I do not propose to extend 
the time of the general discussion on this bill one 
moment. I merely propose that a portion of the 
time to which the gentleman from Vermont is 
entitled shall be given to me with his consent. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Will the gentleman 
allow the gentleman from Alabama to proceed a 
few minutes longer? 

Mr. STANTON. I shall not object. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Will the gentleman 
allow me to make a, suggestion in reference to this 
bill? I would submit that it would be better to 
allow the vote upon tke bill to go over until after 
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_ this committee has no control. 
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the Chicago convention. In the mean time, those 





of us who are opposed to a protective tariff can | 
| have an opportunity to present our views. The 
| friends of the bill have presented their views at | 


large in favor of it during the last two weeks. 


Mr. STANTON. That is a matter over which | 


I have no control, and over which, I apprehend, 
{ will now pro- 
ceed with what I have to say upon this bill. 


Mr. BURNETT. Do I understand that the | 


gentleman from Ohio has the right to occupy any 
portion of the time of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the | 


gentleman to have the unanimous consent of the || 


committee. 


Mr. BURNETT. Not at all. «However, as 


the gentleman from Ohio is not one of those, as I |} 


understand, who objected to the time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama being extended, I will not 


object. 


Mr. STANTON. I desired, if 1 could have 


had an opportunity, to have occupied an hour of || 
| the time of this committee upon the subject of |! 
| this bill; in the fst place, because there has been 


no speech in favor of the agricultural interests of 


| the country; and in the second place, to reply to 
/some arguments which have been made, and | 


which, itseems to me, ought to be replied to. But 


| inasmuch as I shall now-speak by the indulgence 

of my friend from Vermont, for a very few min- 
 utes,-I shall consume the few minutes I shall oc- 
| cupy in reply to the arguments of the gentleman 
| from Alabama, who last addressed the committee. 


I am sorry that he has the authority of my col- 


| league from Ohio [Mr. SHerman] for are that 
| itis admitted that the consumer pays the ; 
| on imports; for, in my judgment, that proposi- 


duties 


tion lies at the foundation of the whole system of 
raising the revenues of the Government by duties 
on imports. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust my colleague will 
allow me to say that he misquoted what I stated. 
I said, and I stand by it, that, as a general rule, 
the duties paid upon imports operate as a tax 


| upon the consumers. Asa matter of course, there 


are very many cases where articles are manufac- 
tured in this country sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, in which the tax will fall upon the importer 
and not upon the consumer. 

Mr. STANTON. The proposition which the 
gentleman from Ohio states as a general rule is 
the very proposition which I deny. The gentle- 
man’s rule proceeds upon the idea that the only 
element in the selling price of a commodity is the 
cost of production. Now, any man who knows 
anything of the essential ingredients which make 
up the price of merchantable commodities, knows 
that the price of any commodity in the market is 
always regulated by the relations which the sup- 
ply and demand bear to one another. 

Now, if it were true that the duties on imports 
were paid by the consumer, it would be the most 
unjust and iniquitous system of raising revenue 
that could by any possibility be devised; for the 
man worth $1 b00 buys and consumes just as 
many dutiable@foods in a year as the man worth 
$1,000,000. Itis therefore altogether iniquitous 
to require a man in moderate circumstances to pay 


| the same ameunt of tribute for the support of the 
| Government that is paid by the millionaire. It is 


therefore unjust and iniquitous if the assumption 
of my colleague be true. And it is unjust for 
another reason. The duties upon imports are paid 
when the goods first land upon our shores, by the 
original purchasers in the original packages. But 
before they reach the consumer, they pass through 
the hands of intermediate agents, each of whom 
must have a profit not only upon the cost of the 
original purchaser, but upon thé duty which was 

aid by the original purchaser in this country. 
ini. if the duty is paid by the consumer, it 


ought to be paid directly by the consumer to the 


| Government, and not by the importer, and thus 


avoid the necessity of the consumer paying profits 
upon the duty. If, therefore, it were true, as a 
proposition in political economy, that duties were 
paid as a general rule by consumers, it would be 
a satisfactory argument against any such system. 
You ought to abandon it, and at once resort to the 


Government. 
The system of raising revenue by duties upon 


il imports can only be sustained by its incidental ! 


SIONAL GLOBE. 


| Thatis his proposition. 
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|| benefits. What is it that enters into the cost of 
}an article?) My colleague, the chairman of the 
| Committee of Ways and Means, yesterday stated 


by way of illustration, that if a coat in France 
costs $20, and a duty of $10 is imposed upon it, 
the purchaser must pay 30 for it in New York. 

ow, sir, the purchaser in 
New York will pay precisely what a similar coat 
can be cenuteelaned and sold for in the United 
States, and no more. If an American merchant 
can make the same article and sell it for $20, then 
the importer of the Paris article cannot sell it for 
$30, but he will sell it for $20 and lose the duty 
on it. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yrld to 


| a question ? 


fr. STANTON. Certainly. 
Mr. HOUSTON. In the case put, if the New 
York merchant can manufacture and sell the coat 


| for $20, would the manufacturer in France man- 


ufacture a coat ata cost of $20, and send it here 
to compete with our manufacture, himself paying 
the duty of $10? Would not the duty prevent 
the importation of the article? 

Mr. STANTON. Everybody understands that. 
I have taken this case to show that it is not the 
duty which regulates the selling price, but the cost 
of the corresponding article here. The question 
must always turn upon the question of demand 
and supply. 

There is a still further answer. Gentlemen say 
that we must buy where we can buy cheapest. 
It is assumed that, if a given commodity cost $10 
to import it, and $12 to manufacture it here, of 
cofftse, the imported commodity is the cheapest. 
It never seems to be considered for a moment 
that every man here has to obtain his money by 


/an exchange of the productions of his own in- 


dustry; so that the question of cheapness is not as 
to how many dollars and cents a commodity may 
cost, but as to how much of the production of his 
own labor it may cost. If, by imposing duties 
upon imported goods, you can increase the price 
of the commodity, you have to sell at a greater 
rate than yeu increase the money price of the 
commodity you have to buy, you are the gainer 
by the change. Though the nominal price may 
increase, yet when you sell your own article at an 
increased price, you are gainers on both sides. 
Gentlemen do not see that money is the repre- 
sentative of the value of their commodities, and 
that the test of cheapness is not the number of 
dollars and cents a man’s commodities cost. The 
commerce of the world is an exchange of com- 
modities—an exchange of the productions of the 
different portions of the world. Every man is in- 
terested in gaining the largest portion of another 
man’s earnings with the smallest portion of his 
own. Itis a matter of the smallest consequence 
whether a man’s work represents a dollar. The 
question is as to how much it represents of the 
articles he wants to consume. ‘That is the ques- 
tion. Take acase. Youcan, if you please, buy 
imported iron at $50 a ton, and you can sell the 
wheat you pay for it ata dollar a bushel. Then 
a ton of iron costs fifty bushels of wheat. It may 
be that by levying $10 a ton upon imported iron 
you can build up a home consumption. You can 
save the expense of transportation backwards and 
forwards between England and the United States. 
You can raise the price of wheat to $1 50a bushel, 
because you save the expense of transportation 
both ways. You make a home demand, and 
cause an immediate exchange among immediate 
neighbors. Then—what? Your $10 duty may, 
for aught I care for the purposes of argument, 
poaeie the importer to sell his iron at $60 a ton; 
but, sir, the farmer, instead of being compelled to 
give fifty bushels of wheat for a ton, when he sells 
his wheat for $1 50 a bushel, will buy it for forty 
bushels of wheat. Although he pays a higher 
nominal money price, yet he pays it with a smaller 
amount of the production of his own industry. 
That is the philosophy upon which protection 


| rests. That is the reason why you are warranted 


in imposing duties upon imported goods, It is 
because you save the expense of transportation 


| between distant climes and countries. 


Mr. Chairman, what you want in legislation 


| regulating the indastrial interests of the country, 
| system of direct taxation for the support of the || 


is to encourage them and to turn them into pro- 
ductive channels, If you can make & ton of iron 
with the same amount of other articles, then it 
seems to me that it is wisdom for us to exchange 
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the products of the industry of the country,so as 
to save the expense of transportation of the wheat 
across the ocean, to feed the men who manufac- 
ture iron in Wales, and importing the iron to this 
country for consumption. 


The middle men en- | 


gaged in the transportation both ways are engaged | 
in unproductive labor. The money which is paid | 


for their support is thrown away; but if you will 


build up av Mdustry at home which will enable | 


us to produce the same commodity, these men, 
who are engaged in this shipping trade, will go 
to some honest business. They will produce some 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


commodity that will add something to the aggre- || 


gate wealth of the nation. 

Mr. JENKINS. 
gentleman's argument to be this: that although 
the farmer and others using iron would have to 
pay $69 aton for iron which would otherwise cost 
$50, yet they will get more than this $10 extra 
price back in the increased price they get for their 
grain and other products consumed by the iron 
manufacturers. If that be so, then it would seem 
the manufacturer is worse off with the tariff than 
without it. 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman was never 
more mistaken in his life. ‘The manufacturer in 
England, for the purpose of marketing his com- 
modity, has first to come to the United States and 
buy wheat, transport it across the ocean, and feed 
it to his operatives, and then he has to pay the 
expense of transporting iron across the ocean to 
sel! it in the United States. It is the transporta- 
uon both ways, by which no one is benefited, that 
I ebject to. That is the gain to all of the pagties 
through the instrumentalities of this tariff. 

Mr. HOARD. 
turer benefited? 

Mr. STANTON. He is able to maintain him- 
self, and able to obtain a living price for the pro- 
duction of his industry. Let it be admitted, for 
the purpose of the argument, that owing to the 
difference in the price of labor in the old country 
and this country, you cannot manufacture a ton 
of iron for as few dollars in the United States as 


I understand the line of the 


Is not the doméstic manufac- | 


you can in England; and hence, that you cannot | 


maintain iron manufacturing establishments in 


the United States, because you cannot go into the | 


market in competition with the importer who sells 
at a lower money price. But when you have 
levied a duty upon the imported commodity, so 


that the importer is compelled to pay $10 per | 


ton in addition to the cost of production, then 
the domestic manufacturer may be enabled, with 
the increased price of labor, to produce a ton of 
iron at $60, cash price, and come into competi- 
tion with the importer, and thereby create a mar- 
ket for the men who purchase the iron. That is 


the whole philosophy of protection. In pro-! 


ducing that ton of iron, the manufacturer has tu 
employ a great variety of persons, who are con- 


suming the agricultural productions of the sur- | 


rounding country. They become the purchasers 


of these agricultural products, and make a mar- | 


ket for them at home, with no tax for foreign 
transportation, and the home producer of every 


. | 
such commodity gets a larger sum for everything 


which his labor produces. 

Now, if any man can explain to me the wisdom 
of that policy which takes the iron ore, from the 
mountains 6f Pennsylvania, if you please, and 


transports it to Wales, there to manufacture it | 


into railroad bars, and then takes the wheat raised 
in Pennsylvania and carries it to England to feed 
the men who manufacture the iron, instead of 
digging the ore and manufacturing it on the spot, 
and consuming the wheat where it is produced, 


he will explain to me a strange philosophy. I | 


way you, what is sought to be accomplished ? 
Vhat is the article of human use which is to be 
preduced? Railroadiron. Whatis the question 
to be considered in its production? 
to get it with the least labor? That is the ques- 
tion. I say you can get it with the least labor by 
manufacturing it upon the spot where the raw 
material exists, aa where it is not necessary to 
spend a large portion of the labor which is ex- 
pended in its production in transporting the ore 
across the Atlantic and back again. 


Now, it is from thtse incidental and resulting | 


benefits, and because the tendency of raising rev- 
enue by duties is to stimulate domestic industry 
and really te reduce the actual and real substan- 
tial cost of the commodity consumed, that the 
system of raising revenue by duties is desirable. 


turer, because the manufacturer is benefited by 





If this philosophy is not sound, if it be not an act- | 
ual good to the constitution of society to have in 
each community a variety of pursuits in order to 
an exchange of commodities, then this system ef 
raising revenue by duties is unjust, and ought to 
be abandoned. 

Having very briefly presented that idea, I wish 
to say a word or two upon another point. There | 
are, Mr. Chairman, sundry modes of protection. | 
One is by imposing duties upon the imported com- 
modity, and the other is by reducing the cost of | 
the raw material. Hence you find that there is | 
always some apparent, rather than a real, collis- 
ion between the agriculturist and the manufac- 


the reductionin price of all raw agricultural pro- 


'ductions which are consumed in producing his | 


| mately profitable, where the raw material which 


| an ultimate interest in stimulating the production 
_ of the raw material which enters into the produc- 


|| supply of the raw material, he is obliged to go 


| try, so that he may have at home the raw mate- 


| five per cent., then the dut 


| gallon, the producer of the seed from which it is 


| tured products should always have higher duties, 
because there is included in them more labor. If |' 


‘all wools, the value of which exceeded the price of 
| twenty cents at the place from whence it was im- 


commodity—the labor engaged in it, the food that 
is consumed by the workmen, and the raw ma- | 
terial that enters into his fabric. But let it be 
remembered that this same idea of the necessity 


for the agricultural products is also indispensable || 


for the manufacturer. I hold that no branch of | 
manufacture can be flourishingy durable, and ul- | 


enters into its production is not produced where 
itis manufactured. Hence the manufacturer has 


tion of his commodity. He has an ultimate in- 
terest in it, because, in the absence of a domestic 


abroad for it. 

In this view, I desire to invite the attention of 
gentlemen from manufacturing portions of the 
country to some of the provisions of this bill. It 
is the interest of the manufacturer first, perhaps, 
to buy cheap wool, for instance; but it is also Lis 
interest to stimulate its production in this coun- 





rial which enters into the commodity, and not be | 


obliged to depend upon a foreign market. It is, | 


therefore, alike the interest of the manufacturerand 
the agriculturist to keep up such price for agricul- 
tural products as well as for manufactured products 
as will demand the production of both. Manufac- 


woolen goods be entitled toa duty of say twenty- 
uty on the raw material 
should be ten per cent., giving a margin of fifteen 
per cent. in favor of the manufacturer for the pro- 
tection of labor. So if the manufacturer of lin- | 
seed oil is entitled to a duty of sixteen cents per 





manufactured must also have a duty which will | 
encourage the production ofthe raw material which 
enters into the commodity. These interests must 
be harmonized; and those jealousies which are apt | 
to grow up between raw materials and manufac- 
tured commodities must be looked to and cared 
for. Iam sorry that the manufacturing interest, 
in 1857, saw proper to cut loose from the agricul- 
tural interest, and Jet it stand upon its own hook. 

But let that pass. All I ask now is, that the 
agriculturists shall have the law @ 1857 fairly and 
honestly executed. The law of 1857 provides that 


ad . 
ported, shall pay a duty of fifteen percent. It is 
proposed by this bill to place the duty upon such 
wool at eight cents per pound. The object of 
that law undoubtedly was to import an article 
which should be in a marketable condition when 
compared with the marketable wool produced in 
this country. Now, all that l ask the gentlemen 
who represent woolen manufacturing interests 
here, is, that they shall give us such a guard as 
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duction of the raw material. But I have this 
answer to give to the gentleman from Pennsy| 
vania. I notice, by the quotations made by {\, 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rice,) i 
his speech the other day, that in cheap woo|s— 
the wools that may be presumed to have come in 
free, under the tariff of 1857—there has been 8 
great reduction in price each year. But my an. 
swer to the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
be, that the tariff of 1857 has not yet been in force 
long enough to develop its ultimate effects on the 
industrial pursuits of the country. The same lay 
which follews duties on all other commodities 
will follow the duties on wool; and if it be cop. 
tinued, it must tend to discourage the production 
in this country. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I wish to thank the gentlp. 
man from Ohio for seconding my statement, tha: 
the law of 1857 has not been in operation Jone 
enough to show its virtues. I thank the gentle. 
| man for sustaining me on that point. In reply to 
the gentleman from Alabama, I may say that, if 
the tariff of 1857 has not been in operation long 
enough to dewelop fully it& effects upon the indus. 
| trial interests of the country, it may, nevertheless, 
| have pretty fairly developed its character as a rey- 
enue measure. 

Mr. STANTON. [am obliged to the gentle. 
man from Vermont for yielding me the floor. My 
time has expired, and I now surrender the floor, 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, so far as my 
action on this bill is concerned, I am in the posi- 
tion of an impartial juror. The State of Vermont, 
| I thank God, in consequence of the inherent en- 
ergy and habitual industry of her people, can get 
along under | system of revenue policy that 
may be adopted by this Government, however 
vicious it may be. At the same time, it must bx 
confessed that she strongly sympathizes with the 
»rosperity or adversity of the country at large. 

would not, as a legislator, advocate the passage 
ofany measure that would injure any State, even 

the remotest, in this Union, or that would not re- 
_dound to the general interest and prosperity of 
the whole country. My own idea is, that th: 

roducer of the raw material always obtains a 
Licker and better price for it when itis consumed 
at home than when it is sent abroad. If, at the 
present moment, we consumed the entire cotton 
crop of the rr: I believe the cotton planters 
would be vastly benefited thereby. | 








It is well 
known thatin Europe the manufacturers who send 
their goods here do not obtain the same price which 
they obtain when they sell ai home. They send 
them abroad in order to keep up their own mar- 
kets, and, if possible, to depress and discourag 
production ashen 

The gentleman from Alabama asserts that I have 
admitted that the tariff bill, as we have reported 
| it, will produce $60,000,000 a year, and no more. 
That is true, if the importations are kept to the 
present amount. If the importations are larger, 


import no more goods than we import under the 
present tariff, that would be a fair estimate; but 
my own opinion is that the bill will yield, how- 
| ever, $4,000,000 or peer a year more than 
our present tariff. ‘There are no duties proposed 
_ on any article for the simple purpose of protection 
| alone. The highest duties in the bill are proposed 
for the purpose of revenue. The manufacturers 
might get along with lower duties, but we require 
the revenue. There is not, at this time, a single 
yard of broadcloth manufactured in this country. 
No man in this House wearsa coat made of broat- 
cloth that is not manufactured abroad. I think it 
almost a disgrace to the country that we should be 
dependent upon foreigners for every coat we wear, 





will insure us @gainst the importation of wool 


| with three quarters, or eighty per cent., of dirt, 


How are you || 


t} 


|| turer is benefited by, and interested in, the pro- 


and which is thereby reduced below twenty cents 
per pound in actual value; and it brought in com- 
petition with the commodity which we produce. 

Mr. COVODE. 1 would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio whether the tariff of 1857 has, 
in his opinion, done any damage to the wool- 
growing interest? or whether it has not increased 
the manufacturing infterest, and thereby stimu- 
lated an increase of production ? 

Mr. STANTON. There is no question in the 
world but that the wool grower is benefited by 
the increase of woolen manufacture. Everybody 
understands that. In the same way the manufac- 





| and do not manufacture anything at all of an art- 
cle of such universal requirement. 

The gentleman from Alabama says that we have 
enlarged the free list, not for the benefit of th 
country, but for the benefit of manufacturers. 
Now, what is the fact? Why, sir, following th 
great models of free trade, we have added a large 
number of articles not produced in the country, 
and that cannot be produced here. We have added 
| cochineal, the gums of India, indigo, saltpeter, 
| brimstone, and other similar articles, to the free list. 
The Governments of France, England, and other 
manufacturing countries have long embraced these 
articles in their free lists; but we have also put cocos 
and cocoa leaves upon the free list—as much en- 
| titled to go there as tea asf coffee—and sulphate 





7) >» . , sare ft 
the revenue will be larger. Suppose we were to, 
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manure. On the other hand, we have taken from 
the existing free list copper in bars and pigs, in 
order to give encouragement to the copper mining 
interest of this country, which is destined to be, in 
a short time, one of no insignificant importance. 
| believe that, in the course of two years even, we 
shall produce all the copper that we require for 
our own consumption, and shall export consider- 
able quantities of it, We even now export some; 
but we import a larger amount than we export. 
There is no doubt we are destined to supply a 
jarge portion of the world with copper. 

We have also taken from the free list of 1857 
fax and linseed. The articles that we have re- 
moved from the free list will produce nearly if 
jot quite as much revenue as will be missed from 
those we have added to it. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Houston] insists that we have 
raised the duty on sugar; while the gentleman 
from Virginia insists that we have reduced it. 
Now, it will be found that the specific rates placed 
on sugar, when translated into ad valorem duties, 
ieave it about at the same level, or a trifle less than 
they are at present. To fix a — duty, it 
would be unfair to take the price when it was very 
high or greatly depressed. We have accordingly 
chosen a moderate average. In 1857, the duty 
paid on brown sugar, with the rate at twenty-four 
per cent., Was e ual to one cent and less than one 
mill per pound. In 1856 it was one cent and three 
mills. In 1857 it was one cent and six mills. This 
was a season of scarcity, and we paid that year 
$12,784,381 20 of revenue on sugar alone. We 
did not need the revenue; and the amount was 
certainly too much to collect upon an article of 
such prime necessity. It is somewhat doubtful 
whether any duty at all on sugar is defensible; 
but, as we need the revenue, we have fixed a rate 
that we deem entirely fair. I am willing to con- 


cede that even the small crop of Louisiana operates | 


favorably to us in our purchases of sugar from 
Cuba; but I could wish for a stronger hope that 
we were ever to look for a full supply of this ar- 
ticle within our own boundaries. ; 

Mr. HOUSTON. Before the gentleman passes 
from the point of the free list, as he seems to have 
misapprehended the point] made, I would like to 
interrupt him for a moment. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the gentleman does not 
want more than two or three minutes, he can go 
on. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I just wanted to say, in ref- 
erence to making the raw material, which enters 
into the process of manufacture, and enters largely 
into the cost of manufacture, as an original ques- 
tion, L would have no objection to placing a 
articles upon the free list if the scale of duty on 
the fabricated article were so regulated as to place 
the consumer upon an equality with the manu- 
facturer. But my objection to it in this case is, 
that the duty upon the fabricated article has been 
established in reference to the duty upon the raw 
material. Now you come in and propose to re- 
lieve the manufacturer from the duty upon the 
raw material, the amount of which goes into the 
pockets of the manufacturer; yet the consumer 
derives no benefit from it; but, on the contrary, 
he will be damaged by it You not only protect 
him by increasing the duty upon the fabricated 
article, but you also protect him by relieving him 
from the duty upon the raw material. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think, if the gentleman will 
examine this bill, he will find that the average 
rates of duties upon manufactured articles are not 
higher, but rather lower, than they are now; but 
being to a large extent specific, they will prove 
of great value to the country, in giving steadiness 
to our markets, as well as to the revenue; and 
because frauds will be to a very great extent ob- 
viated, which are now practiced under our ad 
valorem system, and which have made our Gov- 
ernment almost equal in infamy to that of Mex- 
ico and other countries, where their revenue laws 
are a mere farce. 

Upon the subject of wool, the scale to which 
the friends of this bill are committed, in the sub- 
stitute which I have offered, is, that upon all grades 
under eighteen cents in value per pound, it shall 


come in duty free; upon grades ranging from | 











| 
| 








| grown here. 


any portion of the House shall be deceived. 


wool, which can be produced inthis country toany 
extent it may be required, shall be placed upon 
the free list; and whenever the demand shall be 


| made to import free raw materials which we can 


and ought to produce at home, and then import 
the labor by which such materials are to be worked 
up, I shall be content to abandon the barren honor 
of having the mere workshops located on our soil. 
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of ammonia, an article the farmers require for | In relation to this matter I do not desire that || If we change the rate and make it higher on lin- 


sceived. || seed, we shall only hand over the business to our 
For one, | would never consent that an article like || 
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great commercial rival—England. 

The importation of linseed oil last year was over 
a million gallons, while we imported about two 
millon four hundred thousand bushels of the seed, 
giving employment to not less than one hundred 


| ships, which are engaged in our California trade, 


and which, if it were not for this trade, would 


| have been ebliged to return in ballast. 


I am for fixing the duty at such a rate as shall | 


afford ample protection to the farmer as well as || 


the manufacturer. I believe it is a conceded fact 
that the price of wool is, at the present time, sat- 
isfactory to the wool grower. It is also admitted 
that there is not wool enough grewn in the coun- 
try tosatisfy thedemand. But, sir, 1 do not quite 
agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


But we have given the grower of flax and flax- 
seed a much more valuable assistance. By our 
present law the duty upon linen is only fifteen 
per cent., and in the pending bill we have raised 
it to twenty, twenty-five, and thirty per cent. 
It would be possible, under that provision, for 


, the people of our own country to go into the 


[Mr. Rice,] in reference to the amount of wool | 
produced in this country, and the amount of im- | 


ported wool. 


I am satisfied that the next census | 


will show that not less than 70,000,000 pounds | 


are grown in the country at the present time. I 
have no question that you will find that although 
the quantity has somewhat fallen off in New 
England, it has largely increased in Virginia, Ken- 


tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and everywhere in | 


the West and Southwest, and especially in Texas. 
I am aware that up to the present time the quan- 
tity grown here has not been sufficient to meet 
the wants of our manufacturers; but the deficiency 
I do not estimate at much more than 30,000,000 
pounds. 

It willalso be admitted, or at least it will be con- 


tended by me, that the wool which is introduced || 


into this country does compete with the wool 
made of the wool introduced from abroad, mixed 
with ours, is of finer quality, but itis notso strong, 
and will not make so good a fabric. 


There is no doubt that the cloth | 


The fibers of | 
our wool, when passed between the fingers, are | 


almost as strong as silk; while those of the for- | 


in good Yankee woolen might run through a field 
of burnt stumps without peril; but not so in the 
soft cloths now in the market. The cloth made 
from that from abroad will felt, and work u 
a finer finish into a certain class of cloths which it 
is indispensably necessary for our manufacturers 
to produce; because there is a large demand for 
them in eur market, which the importers are ready 
andeager to supply. The wool from abroad will 
work into cloths, the warp of which is cotton or 
silk, far better than that grown in this country; 
and I am therefore willing that, on fair terms, the 
manufacturer shall have it. 

There is another item in the bill, to which 
I desire to call the attention of the committee. 


Under the law of 1857, linseed, not embracing | 
flaxseed, which is identically the same thing, | 


comes in duty free, while flaxseed pays a duty of 
fifteen per cent. It is due to the framers of that 
law to say, that itis a hereditary taint. It be- 
longs to the -_* 1846. Under that law, lin- 
seed was fix 

flaxseed was put at twenty per cent. Of course 
the whole thing is a humbug, whether so intended 
or not. 
of linseed, is whipped in free. By our present 
bill we have fixed the duty on linseed oil at six- 
teen cents per gallon. It is a duty which we 
deemed to be reasonable. The duty is about 
double that under the ;resent law, which would 


At all events, flaxseed, under the name | 


| eign article, passed through the fingers,will break | 
| almostas easily as scorched flax. A man dressed 


manufactuge of linen, as well as into the manu- 
facture of cotton and woolen goods. If that be 
done, then the farmer of the West, er of any of the 
States, who cultivates flax to sell, will find a mar- 
ket for not enly the seed, but the fiber, the culti- 
vator of flax will then get more than double the 


| amount he would if he only raised the flax for 
| seed. 
for his crop; but if he can sell the fiber, he will 


Now, he only gets from $8 to $15 an acre 


get at least $25 in addition; making something 
like $35 to $40 an acre for his crop. A duty on 
the seed isa mere pittance; but if you double or 


| treble the value of the crop, without increasin 


the cost hardly at all, you confer a substantia 
benefit. By the new process of working flax, it 
can be disposed of as soon as it is cut and dried, 
without the tedious process of rotting and hack- 
ling. If this bill should become a law I have no 
question that the culture of flax would soon be 
one of the most important crops of our country, 
and then we should cease, perhaps, being so 
largely dependent upon India for our supply. 
Mr. Chairman, in any adjustment of a tariff, in 
the first instance, commerce will to some extent 
suffer; but when agriculture and manufactures 
shall be stimulated and invigorated, commerce 
will then reap a richer harvest. We have, to be 


|| sure, in this bill, proposed to put a specific eo 
£ 


at a duty of ten per cent., while || 





| would ask or a 


| show their strength. 





/ upon cables and anchors of one cent and a ha 

_per pound. The present duty amounts to about 
| one cent on anchors. 
with || 


I am told by those who 
are intelligent in this matter that if the insurance 
companies of this country would merely provide 
that no ship should be classed as A No. 1, unless 


| she had the same quality and style of anchor and 
| cables which are required for the British navy, 


it would be all the protection our manufacturers 
The anchors and cables 
there have to undergo an inspection and a test to 
The fiber or toughness of 
American iron is so much better than the ordi- 
nary quality produced in England, that we can 
make anchors and cables equal to that test, and 
at as low a price as they can be made in England. 

In connection with this, I may say, that many 
of our ships are lost by using inferior cables and 
anchors. When cables and anchors were man- 
ufactfired in Maine and Massachusetts, under the 
tariff of 1842, I believe that there is not an in- 
stance upon record of one of those American 
cables parting, or an anchor giving way. I think 
that, as a matter of insurance, what we propose 
would prove decidedly advantageous to the ship- 


| ° Fs 
| ping interest. 


be about eight cents and seven mills per gallon. | 


We have fixed it, as I said, at sixteen cents. We | 
have fixed the duty on linseed or flaxseed at ten | 
We should have placed it || 


cents per bushel. 


| higher but for the absolute —— thata higher 


| 


| 
| 


| rate would exclude the seed altoget 


er, and bring 
instead linseed oil. As it is, we have doubled the 
duty on the oil, and placed a duty on seed, where 
there was none before. 

At the present time linseed is very important 
to our commerce. England having a closer con- 


| nection with the Indies than we have, has a larger 


trade there. She sends vastly more of her prod- 


| ucts to India than she can get back in return. 


eighteen to twenty-four cents per pound we pro- || 


pose a duty of three cents per pound; and upon 


all grades above that, a duty of nine cents per 
pound. 


Hence it is that she is willing to take hemp and 
flaxseed and other things at alow rate. If the 


| freight is made, it is all that is desired. Our mer- 


| e . 
| chants, therefore, are compelled to do this busi- 


ness now withouta profit, and only for the freight. 





_ bill the alterations are not important. 
| put in the bill a provision that copper shall pay 
/a tax of two cents a pound. 


| per gallon. — 
| article in this country at a lower rate than in any 
| other part of the world; but some competition 


In the substitute I have offered for the original 


We have 


ithin eighteen 
months or two years copper will be made at as 


| low or a lower rate in this country than in any 


other. We have also put a duty upon Kerosene 
oil, an article of recent production, of ten cents 
It is likely that we can produce that 


may be apprehended from the British Provinces. 


| We have imposed a ~~ of four cents a yard 
| upon hemp carpets. ; 


also propose a less 
duty upon woolen yarns of a less cost than fifty 


| cents. 


We have also changed the duty in relation to 
gunny cloth. There isastyle of gunny cloth very 
heavy, which is worth nearly double the price of 


| the ordinary article; and we place a duty upon that 


pon the 


by the pound, instead of by oogens: 
organzine—we 


article of silk—tram, thrown, an 


| have also raised the duty from ten per cent. to 
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fifteen per cent. On olive oil in casks, which is 
not produced in this country at all, we have put 
a duty of ten per cent.; old type, to be remanu- 
factured, we have placed in the free list. 

It is obvious, Mr. Chairman, that it is indis- 
pensably necessary that we make some change in 
the tariff if we would carry on the Government 
without running into debt some $10,000,000 an- 
nually. This year, I believe, we shall run into 
debt at least $10,000,000; and I think the measure 
here proposed ought not to be considered a party 
measure, but one to provide for the real necessi- 
ties of the Government. If gentlemen will exam- 
ine it, they will find that it is not open to any 
serious objection from any quarter. I think it 
embraces the whole interests of the country—the 
farming, the mining, and the manufacturing; and 
Ido not think it will prove burdensgme to any 


interest, or to any portion or in any quarter of 


the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is now closed upon 
this bill, and the Chair desires to state the posture 
of the bill. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Llovstron] has moved an amendment by way-of 
substitute. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Morrit} has moved an amendment to the 
amendment, by way of a substitute to the substi- 
tute and to the bill itself. 
to perfect the original bill; and the original bill 
will be read, in order that it may be perfected, if 
any member desires to have it read for that pur- 
pose; if not, the Chair will have the substitutes of 


j 
the gentleman from Alabama and the gentleman 


from Vermont read. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I wish to make 
an inquiry of the Chair. Is it proposed now to 
read the bill with a view to amendment, or, after 
the substitute shall have been acted upon, will it 


then be in order to propose amendments to the | 


different portions of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands this 
to be the order of proceeding: in the first place, 
the committee will procced to pass upon the ori- 
ginal bill. That will be read for the purpose of 
amendment. After the original bill shall have 
been perfected, then the substitutes will be read, 
and the question will be upon them. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It occurs to me that the 
Chair is likely to fall into what I believe to be 
an error, receiving a substitute to a substitute. 
My idea of the practice and of the law is, thata 
substitute being offered in lieu of the original bill, 
the course to be pursued is to take up the original 


bill and perfect it before ever you put acompeting | 
Then the pending substi- | 
tute is taken up, and it is perfected before a vote | 


proposition against it. 


ean be taken between the two propositions. So 
that if the Chair receives a substitute to a substi- 
tute, when you pass through the original bill and 
perfect ut, and you propose then to take up the 


substitute to the substitute, | would ask to perfect | 


the substitute before the second substitute is taken 
in its stead. 
difficulty upon that point. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will stfte the li 


position which he understands to be the correct 
one in this regard. 
the original bill. It was competent for the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to offer an amendment, and 
he did offer it. It was, to be sure, in the nature 
of a substitute; and it was precisely as competent 
for the gentleman from Vermont to offeran amend- 


ment to the substitute, and to offer it by way of | 
a substitute for it; which he did. Now, the com- |! 


mittee have the right to*go to work upon the ori- 
ginal bill, in order to perfect it; and it is simply 
for the purpose of perfecting it that the commit- 
tee have the right to act upon itat all. Were 
there not a law, or a practice, that the orignal bill 
might be perfected, notwithstanding the pendency 
of a substitute, it would not be proper or compe- 
tent for the committee to proceed to perfecting 
the original bill, there being two amendments al- 
ready before the committee. The practice has 
been, notwithstanding the pendency of a substi- 
tute, to permit the perfecting of the original propo- 


sition. ‘That has been the uitiform practice of the | 


House, and will hold, though there are two pend- 
ing amendments; ang it makes no difference 
whether they are to the whole bill or to a part. 
One is to the whole bill, and the other is an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute to the 
substitute. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The trouble I have is this: 


. } 
It will now be in order 


So that the Chair would get into | 


There was, in the first place, | 


| that whenever an amendment is proposed, in the | 


nature of a substitute, that substitute is as far as 
you can go. I propose a substitute to the bill. 
Then you can perfect the ill, and then there will 
be two amendments pending—true, not to each 
other—but there will be two amendments pend- 
ing. After they get through with the original bill, 


the committce have the right of perfecting the | 


substitute before a vote is taken upon it. Now 


my recollection and my understanding is that | 


| 


there can be but one substitute pending under 
any circumstances. ‘The committee will have 
the right, or will claim the right—and I think 
they have the right—to amend the substitute be- 
fore it is voted upon in competition with the ori- 
ginal bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question directly be- 
fore the committee is in reference to the original 
bill, the amending and perfecting it. If it is the 
desire of the committee, the Chair will have the 


ee . . . | 
original bill read in order to have it amended. If | 


the committee do not desire that, the Chair will 
have the amendment, in the nature of a substitute, 
‘read. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
the Chair, with regard to the second amendment, 
proposed by the gentleman from Vermont, whether 
it will be permissible to modify, or amend, or 
perfect it, or whether we shall have to take it as 
it is! 

The CHAIRMAN. 
questions as they arise. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I havea suggestion tomake 
which, I think, will expedite the matter, and give 
the committee a full opportunity to vote onevery 
section of the bill; that is, that the amendment 


The Chair will rule on 


| offered by the gentleman from Vermont be put in |} this bill will be productive of much less revenue 


| than is now raised under the ad valorem duty im- 
| posed by thaexisting tariff. From what has been 
| said on the other side,one would suppose that a 


the stead of the original bill. It is a substitute for 
_ the original bill, with only some grammatical cor- 
rections. There are quite a number of amend- 
ments that are not of a very important character. 
| There are but one or two important amendments 
in it. I therefore suggest that Mr. Morritu’s 
amendment be taken up as the original bill, and 
/ read by sections for amendment. 
have perfected that amendment as the original 
bill, then the gentleman from Alabama can have 
an opportunity of getting a vote on his substitute. 
That will simplify the matter. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. Is the substitute printed? 
Mr. SHERMAN, It is not; but it is precisely 
| like the original bill that is printed, except in two 
| or three particulars, which will be found when we 
reach them. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The bill has to be read by 
sections for amendment. We cannot get along 
without that. But, [ suppose, it would be more 
convenient for us, as the other bill is not printed, 
to go on and make the printed bill conform to the 
substitute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
amendments to do so. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That will be required at any 
rate. I think, as this bill is printed and the sub- 
stitute is not, that it would be much more intelli- 
gible and satisfactory for us to hgge the bill taken 
up. The gentlemen who propos@to make it con- 
form to the substitute of the gentleman from Ver- 
mout, can offer amendments for that purpose, and 
we, at the same time, can offer such amendments 
| as we choose. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill by sec- 
tions for amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I understand that the object 


of this bill is to increase the duties. 


It will require about fifteen 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 


Louisiana offer an amendment? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I move to amend the duties 
on sugar, by substituting one cen and a half 
where itis one cent, and by substituting two cents 
where it is one cent and a half. 7 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the object 
of this bill is claimed to be the augmentation of 
_revenue. The duties on sugar constitute an im- 

portant element of national revenue. By reference 
to the existing rate of duty, and to the importa- 
tions of sugar at the port of New York, for the 
| last three years, I find that the average rate of 
|| duty now collected on sugar exceeds considera- 
|| bly one cent a pound. I hold in my hand a table, 


I would like to inquire of 


After we shall | 





| prepared with great care, of the importation of | 


|| sugar at New York for the last three years, and 
|| its dutiable walue in each quarter, which shows 
' that the average amount of duty collected dur- 
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ing that time approached to one and a half cont. 
The following are the figures: ‘ 


Importation of sugars into New York for three years ; 1) 


dutiable value in gross ; average dutiable value per pound. 
1856. Pounds. Rutietje Duty at 30 per 
value. cent. per lh. 
First quarter.... 57,607,894 $2,378,474 


1 cent 2.3 mills 
7645,973 1 «99 ull 
5,894,188 1 “« 56 
1,564,106 1 «© 7.3 


Second quarter..175,686.424 
Third quarter. . .117,352,265 
Fourth quarter... 27,314,712 





377,961,295 $17,482,741 











1857. 
First quarter. ...107,595,258 $6,036,936 1 “ 5.9 « 
Second quarter..221 337,267 = 12,252,067 1 “ 65) « 
| Duty at 24 per 


| Third quarter... 66,406,059 


a bs cent. per Ih, 
4,050,970 1 cent 4.4 mills, 
Fourth quarter... 24,175,742 914,075 1 88 « 


419,514,426 $23,254,348 





























1858. 
First quarter. ... 68,898.953 $2,197,206 0 “ 86 « 
| Second quarter..159,630,700 6,353,647 0 B83" « 
Third quarter. . 103,005,933 5,124463 1 “ 1.7 «& 
Fourth quarter... 28,953,860 1,499,600 1 “ 24 «& 

354,489,446 $15,174,616 

1859. 
| First quarter..-. 74,596,934 $3,270,905 1 “ 0.3 + 
| Second quarter..211,854,425 9,301,010 1 * 0.3 
Third quarter... 97,149,087 4,287,537 1 * 0.5 
Fourth quarter... 37,885,297 1,669,033 1 “ 0.5 « 








421,485,743 


$18,528,485 


If the object be to increase the revenue, it would 
be proper to augment the proposed duty on sugar. 
But this is not the case. The rates proposed in 











great increase of duties was contemplated. That 
is the case certainly with respect to iron. | hold 
in my hand a table, also prepared with great care, 


| Showing that onspecified articles of iron, on which 


specific duties are proposed by this bill, the du- 
ties collected at the port of New York, for the 
last three years, were from forty to sixty per cent. 
less than the duty proposed by this bill. ‘The fig- 
ures are as follows: 


Proposed rates of duties on various kinds of iron, and what 
they are now. 

Pig iron, $6 a ton. 

Railroad iron, $12 a ton. 

Bar iron, $15 a ton. 

Cut nails, &c., 1 cent atb. Tacks, 2 cents or more, if 
more than 1,000 to 1,600. 

[ron cables and anchors, &e., 1} cent a Ib. 

Shect iron, polished, 2 cents a lb. 

Other sheet-iron, according to thinness, $20, $25, and $30 
a ton—to I cent, 1} cent, and 1} cent. 


Present duties under the act of 1857—twenty-four per centum 
ad valorem. 

Pig iron—dutiable value, 1857, 96 cents a ewt. or $19 20 
a ton duty, equal to &5 98 per ton. 

1858, dutiable value, 88 cents a cwt. or $17 60 per ton, 
$4 80 duty. 

1859, dutiable value 76 cents a cwt. or $15 20 per ton, 
$3 64 duty. 

Railroad iron—dutiable value $2 19 a ewt. in 1857, or 
$43 80 a ton, duty equal to $10 51 per ton. 

1858, dutiable vaiue $2 09 a cwt. or $41 89 per ton, $10 03 


|| duty. 


1859, dutiable value #1 60 a ewt. or $32 per ton, $7 68 
duty. 
Bar iron—dutiable value, 1857, $2 52 a ewt. or $50 40a 


| ton, duty equal to $12 09 per ton. 


: 1858, dutiable value $2 53 a ewt. or $50 60 a ton, $12 14 
duty. 
j 1859, dutiable value $2 25 a ewt. or $45 a ton, $10 80 
uty. 
Nails, spikes, tacks, &c.—Dutiable value, 1857, 4.1 cents 
a Ib., duty equal to .98 cent. 
1858, dutiable value 5.2 a Ib., 1.24 cent duty. 
Iron cables—Dutiable value, 1857, 34 cents, duty equal 
to 8.4 mills. 
1858, dutiable value 3.44 cents, 8.1 mills duty. 
1859, dutiable value 2.92 cents, 6.9 mills duty. 
Anchors—Dutiable value, 1857, 3 cents 4.3 mills, duty 
equal to 7.69 mills. 
1858, dutiable value 4.44 cents, 1.05 cent duty. 
1859, dutiable valuc 5.14 cents, 1.22 cent duty. 
Sheet iron—Dutiable value, 1857, 3 cents, duty equal to 
7.2 mills. 
1858, dutiable value 3.37 cents, 7.92 mills duty. 
1859, dutiable value 2.55 cents, 6.2 mills duty. 


So that, Mr. Chairman, in this bill, by which 
it agen we are to obtain additionalrevenue, 
we find that the specific duties proposed on iron 
are such that the increase over the exisung ad 
valorem duty under the present tariff is from thirty- 
three and a third per cent. to sevent -five per cent. 
on her great leading product; while on the other 
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18 
hand there is, on one of the most convenient prod- 
ycts for raising revenue, in which Louisiana is 
i;terested, an absolute diminution of duty pro- 
josed, exceeding twenty per cent. on the present 
rate of duty. Certainly, if we need an increase of 
revenue, and.gentlemen are serious in desiring to 
raise it fairly, the amendments I have proposed 
should be adopted. I have nothing more to say. 
Mr. MORRILL. The States of Vermont and 
Louisiana are represented as the only two sugar 
producing States in the country; and if any gen- 
tlemen here are specially interested in the subject 
of sugar, the gentleman (Mr. Taytor] and I cer- 
tainly are. Vermont and Louisiana are the only 
States that produce more sugar than they con- 
sume; and if the people of Louisiana will only 
make as good sugar as we do, they will get a 
better price fog it, and will have no need of hav- 
ing additional duty imposed. If we proposed 
duty on tea and coffee, the proposition walt not 
be defensible; and sugar almost comes into the 
same category. But I am unwilling yet to give 
up the hope that we can produce sugar in this 
country; and I do believe that even the small 
quantity produced in Louisiana has a material 
effect on the prices of sugar which we obtain from 
Cuba. The duty on imported ‘sugar is one cent a 
pound. | hold in my hand a table showing that 
one cent per pound is about the average rate of 
the ad valorem duty of twenty-four percent. That 
we considered sufficient on an article like sugar, 
which is consumed to a larger extent per capita 
in this country than in any other country in the 
world. In 1856, we raised a little-over $10,000,000 
of revenue upon this article; and in 1857, $12,784,- 
381. That year, it is true, the duty was 1.6 cent 
a pound. But that was a useless and onerous 
duty. It was a duty imposed at a time when no 
sugar crop was produced in Louisiana; and yet 
the people of this country were compelled to pay 
that useless tax on this article of immense con- 
sumption. I hope, therefore, the amendment will 
not be agreed to. 
The question was taken on Mr. Taytor’s 
amendment; and it was not agreed to. 


Mr. MILLSON. I move to amend the first 
clause of the fifth section of the bill, by striking 
out in the tenth line the words ‘one cent per 
pound,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-four per cent. ad valorem;”’ so that it 
will read: 

On raw sugar, commonly called Muscovado, or brown 
sugar, not advanced beyond its raw state by claying, boil- 
ing, clarifying, or other process, twenty-four per cent. ad 
valorem. 

If this reduction, or supposed reduction, was 
connected with any general proposition to reduce 
the imposts, I should have very little disposition 
to object to it. But, sir, believing that the exist- 
ing tariff law is one which will meet all the exi- 
gencies of the Government, | am not willing now 
to alter it. For that reason I propose to reinstate 
in the present bill the rate of taxation imposed by 
the act of 1857. Itisa little significant, Mr. Chair- 
man, that while gentlemen advocate these inter- 
ests, which are misnamed protected interests, and 
are desirous of increasing the imposts upon those 
articles which are supposed to be necessary to be 
protected, they are not unwilling to claim a re- 
duction of os upon those articles which enter 
into the general consumption of their own people. 
They understand the subject perfectly well. They 
are not misled by—I was about to say this pli- 
losophy, but it is not even a plausible esans that 
the imposition of duties does not increase the 
market price of the commodity. When they want 
cheap goods, they reduce the tax; when the man- 
ufacturers want their raw material cheap, they 
put them on the free list. They are not carried 
away by the strange infatuation which seemed 
to possess the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. 
Marnanp] and the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 
Stanton,] who spoke this morning, that the best 
way to cheapen the price of an article is to bear 
itdown with taxation. 

Now, let it be understood that these gent!emen 
propose to diminish the revenues of the Govern- 
ment by reducing the duty on brown sugar to the 
extentof more than $1,000,000. I have here a 
calculation, by which I show that, under the pres- 
ent rate of duty, the revenues derived from brown 
sugar alone, under the law as it now stands, with 
theimportations oflast year, amount to $7,313,000, 
while, with the same amount of importations, 
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the revenue from the same article, with a specific | 


duty of one cent per pound, would be reduced to 


$6,542,000. Now, sir, we cannot afford, in the 
present emergency, to reduce the tariff. We want 


tlemen on the other side, we want more money, 
and we cannot afford to diminish our revenues by 
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very small extent, but is purely and simply for 


|| the purpose of revenue. 


the money. I say aengnne the argument of gen- | 


the reduction of the duties on brown sugar to the | 


amount of more than $1,000,000. I will go with 


| gentlemen in reducing the duty on sugar, for I de- 


sire to give that no special protection; if they will 
abandon the system of protection; but wlth 
—— is increased in respect to other articles, 

cannot consent that we shall lose the revenues 
of the Government to the amount of $1,200,000 
upon the article of brown sugar. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Mitison 
was not agreed to. 
Mr. PETTIT. 
ment to this section. I move to strike out all that 
portion of the section fixing the duty on sugars, 


e the 


I propose to offer an amend- | 


molasses, &c., and to insert in heu thereof that | 


all such articles shall be admitted free of duty. 


Mr, Chairman, it has already been intimated, | 


by the gentleman from Vermont, that at least some | 


question remains as to the propriety of imposing 
any duty whatever upon this necessary article of 
sugar. 
growing regions of this country could not, under 
any circumstances, produce enough to meet the 


It is a well known fact that the sugar- | 


demand in our own country. For that reason | 


the argument in favor of protection fails, not to 
add the stronger reason that these articles, from 
the universality of their use, have become of prime 


necessity, and should be classed with articles, like || 
tea and coffee, excepted from duty; that the im- || 


mediate and temporary burden, which is neces- | 


sary to afford protection while Seater of 
the article is being encouraged and established, 
will at length be returned to the duty payer and 
the consumer, by the advantages of a cheaper ar- 
ticle afterwards; so that, in the long run, the pay- 
ment of such a duty will be no loss. 


But expe- || 


rience has shown that the production of these | 


articles is, from the necessity of the case, very 
limited, and can never equal the home want, and 
that we must always depend, more or less, on a 
foreign supply; so that here no amount of pro- 
tection will ever reach that point of cheap prices 
that will give back benefits equal to the large bur- 
den of duty now imposed, amounting to many 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. HOARD. I am opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana. I-4istened this 
morning with a good deal of interest to the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Stranrton,]| 
and I discovered from his speech that the impo- 
sition of a duty upon an article does not have a 
tendency to raise the price of the article. 
oppose 
because I learned this morning, also, from the 
gentleman front Virginia, [Mr. Mituson,] that 
we last year derived a revenue from the article of 
brown sugar alone of some seven million dollars, 
and all this done, according to the gentleman from 





Mr. HOARD. I would ask thegentleman from 
Virginia, whether the importation will have the 
effect of raising the price of sugar? 

Mr. MILLSON. Undoubtedly it would have 
the effect of raising the price of the article. There 
isnodoubtaboutit, The importation duty must 
unquestionably raise the price of the article which 
pays the duty, but it does not necessarily follow 
that the assessment of a tax increases the price in 
all cases; because the effect may be to exclude the 

| importation of the article altogether, and in that 
instance you will only have the home valuation 
of the article. 1 take it for granted that any arti- 
cle which pays a duty must have that duty re- 
funded by the purchaser, or the importer loses 
upon his venture. 

But, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen propose at this 
moment, when we are seeking ways and means 

| of replenishing the Treasury, to reduce the duty 
upen these articles to anextent that willeffect a re- 
duction and loss of revenue to the Government of 
more than a million dollars. The only article in 
this list of sugars, &c., upon which the bill of the 
| Committee of Ways ain Means proposes to in- 
crease the duty, is the article of sugar candy. They 
a to give protection to the candy makers, I 
velieve. In the proposed imposition of duties, 
the duty both on sugar and molasses is dimin- 
|ished. We cannot afford it. Lam opposed to the 
system of protection, whether the party interested 
be the sugar grower of Louisiana, the manufac- 
turer of New England, or the iron master of 
Pennsylvania; but, sir, | do desire to protect the 
people of this country. 

siless the hammer fell.} 

Mr. HOARD. 1 desire to oppose the amend- 
/ ment of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mitt- 
' son.] He says that the increase of the tariff will 
| increase the cost to the consumer. I learn from 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranton,] this 
morning, that any policy which increases the cost 
ofan article to the consumer was unjust and ought 
not to be submitted to. I therefore oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. Miison’s amendment was disagreed to. 


The Clerk read the following words of the bill: 


On ‘claret, Tencriffe, Sicily, and Canary wines, in casks 
or bottles, thirty cents per gallon. 


Mr. MORRILL. After the word ‘claret’ I 


|| move to insert ‘* Marseilles,” and after the word 


1 am || 
to the amendment, in the second place, | 


Ohio, nentapening any additional burden | 


upon the cons ° 
that the gentleman from Indiana should wish to 
deprive the Government of $7,000,000 of its rev- 
enue without any corresponding advantage to the 
consumers of the article from which it has been 
received. And, sir, that ends my argument in 


er. It is a strange idea to me, | 


opposition to the amendment of the gentleman | 


from Indiana. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pertir’s amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MILLSON. I move to amend by striking 
out the clause providing for a specific duty on 
brown sugar, and inserting ‘‘ twenty-four percent, 
ad valorem.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to fix the duty upon 


this article at twenty-four per cent., because that | 


is the duty fixed by the law of 1857, and I do so 


because I agree with the gentleman from Indiana | 


in the statement he has made. ‘This is not a pro- 
tective duty; and I take the gentleman from Indi- 
ana upon the statement he has made, that because 
of the fact which he announced, that the capacity 
of the United States is not great enough to supply 
the demands of the people for sugar and molasses, 
therefore, we do not want a duty for the purpose 
of protection. ‘This merchandise must be import- 


ed; and because it must be imported, the operation | 
of the tax I propose is not to protect the sugar | 


grower of Louisiana, except incidentally and to a 


‘*Canary,’’ the words ‘‘and Malaga.”’ It is a 
necessary correction of the bill. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MILLSON. 1 move to amend the pro- 


vision for a duty of one dollar a gallon on brandy, 
by providing that the duty shall be fifty per cent. 
ad valorem. 
| Mr. Chairman, I have not in this proposed a 
rate of duty which will be found in the tariff of 
1857. The present rate of duty is thirty per cent 
[ always thought that the reduction from one hun 
dred per cent. to thirty per cent. was too sudden 
and too great. I therefore propose fifty per cent 
instead of thirty per cent. I think that there are 
| very few articles of merchandise which ought to be 
called upon to bear a heavier rate of taxation than 
fifty per cent. I am aware that this is an article of 
luxury. It does not come within the purview of 
the motives which induce gentlemen on the other 
side to desire the passage of this bill. It is nota 
protective interest; but the duty proposed will 
tend to diminish importation, and thus to reduce 
the revenue. It is proposed, by the present bill, 
to. increase the duty between two and three hun- 
dred per cent. upon the existing duty. The rev- 
_ enue raised from brandy last year was $978,000. 
Under the operation of this bill,it would be ry 
3,000,000. Imposing a duty of one dollar a gal- 
on would raise revenue upon brandy alone of 
more than $2,500,000. Believing that fifty per 
cent. is the rate of duty that ought to be imposed 
' upon brandies and wines, and such like articles, 
I have accordingly submitted my amendment. 
It would seem that the Committee of Ways and 


Means propose in this part of the bill to make up * 


the deficiencies for the losygs upon sugar. The 
pues increase of revenue from wines and 
»randies, and spirits of all sorts,isenormous. I 
do not know how far it will affect the importation, 
but if the same quantity be imported that has 
| been, the increase will be enormous. I propose, 
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as a financial measure, and without any reference 
to subjects which excite the sensibilities of gen- 
tlemen on the @ther side who belong to the pro- 
tective party, that fifty per cent. ad valorem be 
substituted for the duty provided in the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Chairman, the article 
of brandy is one, above all others, upon which 
there should be a specific duty. The duty pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Virginia, of fifty per 
cent. ad valorem, willnot prevent the abuses which 
have grown up under the law of 1857. I have 
before me the table of importations, and I find 
that the average value per gallon of the brandy 
imported into this country is about $1 28. It is 
well known that every gallon of pure brandy in 
France, from whence we import most of it, is 
worth between $5 and $6 a gallon. The article 
imported into this country under the name of 
brandy is a spirit not manufactured from the 
grape, but from corn whisky originally produced 
i this country. The average costis $1 28a gal- 
lon. It seems to me that upon this liquor, which 
poisons a great many people in this country, we 
ought to levy a high duty; and I think that aduty 
of $f a gallon is not too high. The incidental 
effect of a high specific duty upon brandy will be 


that none but the best article will be imported. If 
good brandy be imported, costing $4 or $5 a gal- | 
lon, it will pay the same duty only that is im- | 


posed upon the article worth $1 28. There will, 


therefore, be an encouragement to the importation | 


of the best article. The effect of the amendment 

of the gentleman from Virginia would be to bring 

into this country the inferior article. 1 hope the 

amendment will not prevail. 
Mr. Mirison’s amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


First. On brandy, for first proof, one dollar per gallon; 
on other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain, for first 
proof, forty cents per gallon ; on spirits from other materials, 


for first proof, forty cents per gallon ; on cordials and liquors || 


oft all kinds, fifty cents per gallon; on arrack, absynthe, 
kirschenwasser, ratafia, and other similarspirituous bever- 
ages not otherwise provided tor, fifty cents per gallon. 


Mr. JENKINS. I move in the Jast line of that 


provision to strike out ** fifty cents,’’ and to in- | 


sert, in lieu thereof, ** one dollar.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote against th 


whole bill, but my amendment has for its purpose || 


to make the bill agreeable to the other side, who 
will vote for it. It seems to me, the reduction of 


mistaken view of what should be the policy of this 
Government in raising revenue. The tariff of 1857 
made a reduction of some seventy per cent. on 


j 
} 
| 


duties upon luxuries proceeds upon an entirely |! 


these articles. I think that the true policy of this | 
’ . - } 
Government should be to impose duties for reve- 


nue, so far as posstble, upon the property of the 
country. In our States, ifa man be worth $1,000 
of property, he pays a certain amount; but if he 
be worth $100,000, he pays a hundred times that 
amount. By reducing the duties upon luxuries, 
and increasing them upon necessaries, you throw 
the whole burden of supporting this Government 
upon the laboring men 
duties upon luxuries, and to diminish them upon 
arucles of necessity. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


On ale, porter, and beer, in bottles, twenty-five cents 
per gallon. 


Mr. MILLSON. I move thatinstead of twenty- || 
five cents a gallon, the duty on ale, porter, and |} 


beer in bottles shall be-thirty per cent. ad valorem. 


| 


propose to increase the | 


crease the duty to so great an extenton beer, ale, | 


and porter in bottles, while it is proposed to«e- 


| 


duce the duty on ale, beer, and porter in casks? | 
Why is it that it is proposed to increase one rate | 


of duty about one hundred per cent., and to reduce 
the other rate about fifty per cent. ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the gentleman will 
find himself mistaken in his facts. As I under- 
stand it, porter, beer, and ale, in casks, is much 
inferior in quality to that which is imported in 
bottles. 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman will find that 
the duty in one case is twenty-five cents, and in 
the other fifteen ceng; that a duty of twenty-five 


to $259,000; while in the other case the revenue 
would be diminished from $33,000 to $20,000. 


misread the bill 


| 
| 


| have ta } 
cigars the little protection which they said had | 


1] 
Mr. Chairman, | ask why it is proposed to in- | 
| cent, 
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tles, it is twenty-five cents per gallon, and when 
imported in casks itis fifteen cents per gallon. 
This is according to quality, and the duty is 
slightly raised in either case, 


Mr. Mintson’s amendment was not agreed to. | 


Mr. HUGHES. I move to amend line thirty- 
seven, page 6, by striking out “ten”? and in- 
serting ** thirty;’’ so that the clause will read: 

On cigars of all kinds, fifty cents per pound; and in 
addition thereto, thirty per cent. ad valorem. 

That is the amount of the present duty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HUGHES. I move to amend line thirty- 
eight, page 7, by striking out ‘* twenty”’ and | 
inserting **twenty-four;’’ so that the clause will 


read: 


On unmanufactured tobacco, in leaf, twenty-four per | 


cent. ad valorem. 


That is the present rate of duty. 


Mr. MORRILL. 


where the manufacture of cigars is carried on to 
a considerable extent. 


We produce a quality of tobacco which is fitted 
for the filling of cigars, but for wrappers we need 
adifferent article—an article grown in Cuba, which 
is of superior quality. If we allow that article to 
be imported, we can manufacture the cigars here 
instead of importing them from Cuba. 

Mr. HUGHES. 


tinue the present duty. We are now producing 


a better article of tobacco in every part of the Uni- | 
There is | 
| now less resort to imported tobacco for wrappers |! 
_ than heretofore, because we have gone into the 
| production of that better article. 

As the gentleman says he had special reference || 


ted States than we have in years past. 


to the interest of Maryland, I prefer to let the 
duty remain as it is now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would state to the gen- 
tleman a fact as to the rate of duty upon snuff. 
About one hundred and fifty percent. ad valorem 
is proposed by the gentleman from Maryland 
upon spuff. 


The question was taken upon Mr. Hueues’s |! 


amendment; and it was agreed to. 
Mr. MILLSON. I move to amend the same 


clause by striking out * fifty cents per pound”’as | 
| the duty upon cigars, and inserting in lieu thereof | 
| the words ‘*thirty: per cent. ad valorem.”’ 


There are some partictlars of this bill to which 


1 desire to have the attention of the committec | 
I remember | 
that, some three or four years ago, a very pa- | 


called before they vote upon them. 


thetic appeal was made to Congress by the cigar 
manufacturers of the United States. They claimed 
protection, and complained that their interests 
were entirely neglected by the Federal legislation, 
and claiming that they were as much entitled to 
the favorable consideration of the American Con- 
gress as any other branch of American industry. 
Now, sir, | confess Ido not sympathize much 
with this complaint, or withany Omplaints of that 
character. But it is to me specially strange that 


those gentlemen who framed this bill with a view | 


to give agers to American industry, should 
en away from these manufacturers of 


been afforded to them by the former tariff bill, 


and should propose to reduce the revenue derived | 
_from the duty upon cigars more than fifty per || 
Last year we derived a revenue upon.that | 


article of $1,374,000. Under the present bill the 


duty would only amount to $622,000—less than | 


one half. Now why is this? I have said before 
that I feel no special sympathy with these pro- 
tective classes; least of all, perhaps, with the man- 
ufacturers ef cigars. I am not myself addicted to 
the practice of smoking, and [ am inclined very 


|; much to think of smoking as did Dr. Juhnson, 

who said, in reference to smoking, that ‘it was 
| a fashion of puffing smoke in other men’s faces, || 
and haying it puffed into your face in return.”? || 
Why lose nearly | 
| seven hundred thousand dollars from this reve- | 
cents would increase the revenue from $125,000 || 


But still we want the revenue. 


nue? Our people will have cigars, and their use 


| is a growing evil., IL say nothing of the use of 

_tobacce in any other form, and I hope I shall not | 

Mr. MORRILL. I presume the gentleman has || be questioned upon that subject, [laughter;] but 
On beer, ale, and porter in bet- || I will have nothing to do with snuff As the gen- 


_tleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] has spoken of 


I desire to say to the gen- 

tleman from Maryland that this rate of duty was || 
fixed upon with special reference to the interest || 
of Maryland, more than for any other reason, | 


It is designed to admit a | 
certain class of tobacee for the outside of cigars. | 


I think we had better con- | 
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the increase of the duty upon snuff to one hun. 
dred and fifty per cent., he will permit me to a 


| mind him that the whole importation of snug is 


insignificant, not amounting to more than $5,000 
a year. We are not therefore very much ind bted 
to the liberality of gentlemen upon that side of 
the House for protection to the interests of the 
agriculture of Virginia. But why is this eros, 
reduction proposed in the duty upon cigars? ae 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to put an inquiry to 
the gentleman from Virginia. | desire to know 
of him how he arrives at the fact that this bil] y;)j 
effect a reduction of duties on the article? Doo. 
he know how much a thousand cigars will wejg} : 

Mr. MILLSON. Considering the locality which 


| my friend from Vermont represents, perhaps | 


have no right to object that he has chosen to ay. 


| swer my question by a mode peculiar to his owy 


region, by asking another. If the gentleman wij 
"answer my question, I shall be ready to reply to 
him. 

Mr. MORRILL. Well, then, I must proceed 
upon the presumption that the gentleman is not 
in possession of any facts which will enable him 
to verify the statement which he has made, | 
presume that he is indebted to some person out- 
side for the estimate, and not to his own inyesti- 
gation. Now the fact is, as I understand it, that 
a very large proportion of the cigars consumed in 
this country are imported from Germany. They 
are imported ata price lower than they can be even 
manufactured at here. They are brouglit here for 
two or three dollars a thousand. It is that class 


| of cigars that it is designed to exclude, or at least 


to diminish the importation of, so as to enable our 
own manufacturers to supply the market with a 
much superior article. A duty of 50 cents per 


| pound imposed on these cigars, and 10 per cent. 


added to that willamount to 100 per cent. on them. 

Then, in regard te the other cigars brought here 
from Havanaand elsewhere. Whatare the facts? 
Why, that cigars which are worth from forty 
to fifty dollars per thousand, are invoiced at a 
much less price, and are brought in under the ad 


| valorem system at less than twenty dollars per 
| thousand. On these cigars, my own opinion is, 


that the proposed bill will collectas much revenue 
as is collected under the present tariff. I think 


| that the gentleman from Virginia is entirely mis- 
| taken in what he says. 


Mr. Mirison’s amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I propose to amend by strik- 


| ing out from the seventh section so much as re- 
‘lates to the duty on iron, and inserting in lieu 


thereof twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. 
The argument used, and most strongly urged, 
why we ought to substitute specific for ad valorem 


|| duties is, that under the ad valorem system frauds 


on the revenue are committed by means of false 
invoices. Now, sir, that argument cannot hold 
good with respect to iron, for two reasons. In 
the first place, the price of iron is so well known 
everywhere, that there can be no such thing as 
passing false invoices through any custom-house 
inthe country. I believe that there is no case to 


| be found where an effort has been made to palm 
| off a false invoice in respect to iron. 
_ much frauds may have been practiced, or charged, 
| or suspected, in regard to the importation of other 

articles, in no single case has it ever been charged 


However 


that a false invoice in regard toiron has been at- 


| tempted to be passed through a custom-house 


Such Lunderstand and believe to be the fact; and 
that being so, the argument falls to the ground so 


| far as ironisconcerned. I hope, therefore, that ad 


valorem duties will be substituted for specific. 
Mr. STANTON. IL apprehend that the gentle- 
man from Alabama is mistaken in supposing that 


| the argument of frauds or undervaluation is the 


only, or in reality the chief, argument in favor of 


| specific over ad valorem duties. Thatargument may 


not be appliceble to iron, for aught I know; butl 


| understand the argument in favor of specific over 
ad valorem duties to be this, so faras revenue 1s CO) 


cerned: that, ata time of general prosperity, when 
prices are high and importations are extravagant, 
the amount of revenue increases when it is least 
needed; whereas in a time of financial disorder 


/ and embarrassment, when prices are low and the 
‘amount of importation diminished, the revenuc 


falls off from this double cause, and the wants of 
the Treasury are not supplied. But that is not all. 


i| So far as thead valoremsystem operates asa pro- 
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and when, therefore, it can be produced in this 
country without the imposition of any duty atall, 
then you bave the duties run up to a mark that is 


jrotection; but, when prices go down, in times of 
depression, and when your manufacturers most 
need protection, then your duties go down, and 
your manufacturers have least protection when 
they have most need of.it. ; 

Now, for all these reasons of protection and of 
revenue, ad valorem duties are a sliding scale 
against revenue and against protection. They fur- 
nish protection when manufacturers do not need 
jt, and they furnish revenue when the Treasury 
does not need it; but they do not furnish protec- 
tion or revenue When most needed. For these rea- 
sons, I prefer specific to ad valorem duties. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iron is, perhaps, one of the 
most difficult articles in the whole list of importa- 
tions in which to detect fraud. I would say to the 
gentleman from Alabama that it would be utterly 


impossible for him, or for any expert in the coun- || 
try, to tell whether a bar of iron is worth $30, $60, 


or $90 perton. It cannot be told till the article is 
wrought, although a blacksmith might, by break- 
ing off a partand examining the fiber, know some- 
thing about it; so that there is as much chance 
of frauds being committed in regard to iron as in 
regard to anything else. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is no contest about 
the value of the iron that there is not in regard to 
every othercommodity. The iron comes in under 
invoice like all other articles, and its cost at the 


valorem duty is imposed. I think that that is the 
proper system of duties for iron, if not for all 


other commodities, because in the import of iron | 


there have been no frauds attempted. 

Mr. MILLSON. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the geytleman from Alabama by reducing 
the amount of duty one per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a melancholy illustration 
of the correctness of what I said a moment ago in 
regard to the absorbing nature of certain discus- 


‘ sions, and of the apathy with which other ques- 


tions seem to be treated at the present time, that 
while gentlemen on that side of the House seem 
to be present in full numbers, correctly appreci- 
ating the importance of the question heleee the 


committee, we on this side are surrounded only | 


by empty benches. 

Mr. MORRILL. I presume that gentlemen on 
the other side want to have the bill passed, but to 
have it passed by our votes. 

Mr. MILLSON, Sir, I had hoped that when 
we came to the consideration of the details of this 
bill, there would have been a general determina- 


tion, on the part of those who are opposed to the || 
iy of such legislation, to engage in the de- | 


pate, and to make their views acceptable to the 
country. There are many gentlemen from Ohio, 
from Illinois, from Indiana, from Virginia, from 
South Carolina,from North Carolina, from Geor- 
gia,and from many other States, who, I supposed 
and hoped, weuld be here to take part in the dis- 
cussion; but it is apparent, sir, that they do not 
sufficiently estimate the importance of the ques- 


tion. I want to reduce this duty. Why? Let | 
me contrast with our ig one legislation the con- 


duct of other nations. There is scarcely a single 
article in this whole eighth section—which it took 
so long to read—which is not, by the British tariff, 
admitted free of duty; and where we have imposed 
two or three cents duty on the pound, the high- 
est rate of duty imposed by Great Britain on man- 


ufactures of iron is only about 2s. 6d. a hundred | 


weight, 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the 


gentleman allow me to ask him how much iron is | 


annually imported into Great Britain ? 

Mr. MIL SON. I cannot answer the gentle- 
man’s question; but I do know that these English 
rates of dutics were, within a few years, protect- 
ive; and that when, six or eight years ago, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and his political 
friends desired to have a protective system estab- 
lished here, they referred with commendation to 
the example of England in protecting this very 
iron which they say now is not imported into the 
kingdom at all; kid that she has diminished 


tection, the effect of it is, that when iron is high, || 


i} 


} 


erence 








or expunged the duty, the gentleman inquires | 


how much iron is imported into the kingdom of 
Great Britain. 





| three hundred thousand tons a year. 


| tionably true. 


i 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I did com- 


‘mend the English policy, in a speech which I 


made here; but that was a policy of protection, 


| twenty or thirty years ago, when Great Britain 
uncalled for and unnecessary for any purpose of | 


made very little iron; when she made less than 
Her sys- 


| tem of protection brought up her iron manufac- 
| ture to about three million tons, and then she drew | 


off her protection. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman,a few days 
since I showed the House, elaborately, that all 
the commodities embraced in this section were, 


by all nations, protected by specific duties. The | 


fact that England has, within a few years past, 
when her iron manufactures exceed three million 
tons, reduced the duty, only goes to show that 


when, by her system of protection, she has got | 


command of all the markets of the world, she 
can afford to dispense witha protective duty. Let 


| us, by our system of protection, attain the posi- 


tion to which England has attained; and then we, 


too, can afford to reduce our rates of duty. That | 


is the whole argument. 


Mr. MILLSON. 


withdraw my amendment, and renew it and pro- 
ceed with my remarks. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Lhope the 
gentleman will be allowed to have his five minutes 


| without the necessity of moving any new amend- | 


ment, 


I suppose, inasmuch as I | 
' have yielded so much of my time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, I shall be permitted to | 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no ob- | 


, | jection, and the gentleman from Virginia will pro- 
port of departure is the amount on which the ad || 


ceed. 


Mr. MILLSON. Gentlemen say that this re- | 


duction was made for the benefit of England; and || 


a gentleman yesterday maintained that the policy 
of France was the same; that Louis Napoleon con- 


sulted the interests of his people, and that Queen | 
Victoria consulted the interests of her people, in | 


these changes of the tariff. That, sir, 1s unques- 


Nobody ever asserted that Louis | 
| Napoleon or Queen Victoria was actuated by 
| the wishes of the people of foreign countries in 
|any of their regulations of duties on imports. 


What [ maintain is, that we should be consulting | 


the interests of our people, by following their 
example. The gentleman says that England has 
lowered her duty upon iron. 


upon wrought iron; nor does she impose a duty 
upon any description of iron, except upon a few 
iron utensils—articles of manufactured 1ron—and 
these she only taxes by the hundred weight, at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. per hundred weight. But what 
does the gentleman ask now? I beg him not to 
suppose that I haveany opposition to the interests 
of Pennsylvania. 
of the people of Pennsylvania require any such 
legislation. I believe the interests of the people 
of Pennsylvania would be advanced rather by por- 
suing an opposite course of policy. The peop'> 
of England have become convinced of that fact. 


| If the gentleman from Pennsylvania tells me they 


do not import iron, I tell him they do import 
grain, and yet they have abolished the duty upon 
corn, and upon every description of grain. The 
aristocratic interests there have been compelled to 
yield to the march of science and human enlight- 
enment. ; 

But what, sir, is now proposed to be accom- 

lished by this bill?. Why, that the duty on bar 
iron should be increased from 24 per cent. to $15 


| per ton, involving an increase of the per cent. 


duty of perhaps 50 per cent., or nearly that, on 
bar iron; and the increase of duty made upon rail- 


Sir, England has | 
| expunged all duty upon it. She imposes no ee 
| at all upon bar iron; she imposes no duty at all 


I do not believe the interests | 





road iron is about 6 per cent.; on pig iron, of | 


about 75 per cent.; about 160 per cent. on old 
scrap iron; and on shect iron, smooth or polished, 
the increase of duty is 400 or 500 per cent., if my 
calculations be not erroneous. 

Now, let me ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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pations in which they have engaged, and which 
they liave failed to render lucrative, even under 
the fostering care of the Government? I think 
the oeenenenne themselves in this country are 
unprofitable; and there is the evil of the system 
of protecting them. Asaphilanthropist, | might 
be willing to pay $50 or the $100 more for an ar- 
ticle than somebody else could afford to furnish 
it for, if the difference went for the advantage cf 
others. Then it would not be a dead loss to the 
world. Somebody would be the gainer by my loss. 
But if I am to lese $50, in order that another man 
may gain two, then my loss is a dead loss to the 
wealth of the world. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not wish to make a 
speech. I only want to say this, in reply to the 
gentleman from Virginia. If 1 understood him 
correctly, he spoke of the iron interest of Penn- 
sylvania as unprofigble. If that is what the gen- 
tleman meant to say, | take issue with him upon 
that point. 

Mr. MILLSON. I said, or intended to say, 
that it was unprofitable without protection, 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the sania says it is 
unprofitable without penne is another 
thing. I think the tables all show ey 


_ the fact that to-day the iron interests of Pennsyl- 


vania are in as prosperous a condition as any 
other interest of the country. There is nothing 
which excels it in the amount received for the 
capital and labor invested. 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman must have 
misapprehended me altogether. What I wanted to 
say was, that thisinterest would not be profitable 
without the sustaining arm of the Government, 
and that with the fostering arm of the Govern- 
ment, itis not more profitable than other interests. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, sir, I will finish what 
I had to say, at any rate, though if I had under- 
stood the gentleman as | now understand him, ft 
should not have taken the floor in reference to the 
matter. 

I want to say that the tables show that the iron 


| interest is in a prosperous condition, and paying 


fair returns to those engaged init. I arrive at that 
conclusion from various facts and circumstances. 


|| In the first place, if you will examine the tables 


showing the amount of iron imported into this 
country, you will find that it has diminished since 
the passage of the law of 1857, notwithstanding 
the duties are reduced, and you will find that, 


| while the importations of iron are growing smaller 


vania, if upon the introduction of foreign goods | 


they are not able to compete successfully with the 
roducers of foreign countries, even when we 
ave given them the advantage of 24 per cent., 


of the country should be made to pay $50 on every 
$100 more than thatarticle is worth, in order that 
certain persons in Pennsylvania or elsewhere shall 
be able to continue in certain unprofitable occu- 


in amount, the exports of iron from the country 
are increasing. You will find, by looking at the 
tables accompanying the last report of the Stere- 
tary of the Treasury, that iron maintains its price 


|, at all points in the United States, or perhaps I 
should confine the statement to New 


fork; but 
that market regulates the price at other points. I 


| say that these tables show that iron maintains its 


|| price as well if not better than any other product 


of the country. And as suggested to me they get 


| no protection; but whether they getit or not, the 


iron interest has been sufficiently pretected to 


| w'most double itself within the ten years from 1840 
| to 1850. Under the tariff of 1846 the iron interest 


prospered. Under the tariff of 1857, the iron in- 
terest still prospers. That is true, and yet we are 
to be complained of, and the country is to be ex- 


| cited from one end to the other, because we do not 


increase the duty upon iron. We are to be com- 
plained of, sir, because we do not make the agri- 
culturists and everybody else who use iron pay a 
heavy duty upon that article, in order to advance 


‘an interest now prosperous and doing better than 


the agriculturist himself, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] says 
that a specific duty must keep up iron when prices 
fall. What effort is made to protect the agricul- 
turist? You lect his interests suffer and dwindle 
away and die, if it cannot make its own living, 
whilst you protect the strong and pampered in- 


| terests of manufacturers. 


{Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. Mitison’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HOUSTON, by unanimous consent, with- 


_ drew his amendment. 
which we imposed in the shape of duty upon the | 
| foreign article, is it reasonable that the consumers 


Mr. QUARLES. I move to amend by in- 
creasing the duty on iron one cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few remarks 
in reply to what has been said by the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Houstron.] He would not 


‘| have spoken as he has if he had considered what 
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was the effect of the tariff of 1857 upon the iron | 


interest. I represent perhaps the largest iron in- 
terest west of the Alleghany mountains, except- 
ing, it may be,a portion of Missouri. 
in the district I represent twenty-five iron estab- 
lishments, and I can inform the gentleman that 
but six are in blast, and that the others will not 
may torun them. With such facts, sir, staring 
11m in the face, how can he stand here and de- 
clare to the country that this interest 1s pros- 
pering? There is not a man im the whole coun- 
try who has been manufacturing iron who has 


There are | 


not, within the last three or four years, been | 


broken or badly damaged. 

Let me ask the gentleman whether he did not 
vote for the tariff of 1846? 

Mr. HOUSTON. 1 did. 

Mr. QUARLES. Did you regard that as a 

yotective tariff ? ; 

Mr. HOUSTON. I did got at the time. I 
knew that the dutics it imposed were high, and 
that the incidental advantages afforded to manu- 
facture would be great; but then, Mr. Chairman, 
we got rid of sp cific dutics by that tariff. Not 
only that, but gota large r duction of duties on 
the law of 1842. The gentleman must learn an- 
other fact, and that is this: what may have been 
a revenue duty in 1846 may now, because of the 
improvement in machinery and the cultivation of 
a knowledge of manufacture, have become a duty 
for protection. i 

Mr. QUARLES. 
man that there has not been much improvement 
in digging ore out of the ground and melting it in 
the furnaces. ‘There is not much machinery used 
there, except that, sir, which belongs to bone and 
muscle, ‘There has not been much improvement 
in the digging of tron ore, although there may be 
in rolling bars, That, however, has only been 
recently. 

The gentleman says that he voted for the tariff 
of 1846. 1 will tell him that the tariff proposed 
by this bill merely makes specific the ad valorem 
duties under the tariff of 1846. It fixes the aver- 
age price for five years at thirty per cent. That 
was in the tariff of 1846, for which the gentleman 
voted and in favor of which his party has sung 
so many hosannas. How does it happen that 
that tanif? now becomes protective ? Hlow does 
ithaypen that it protects the iron interest now, 
and did not protect it in 1846? 


I must reply to the gentle- | 


He has told us, sir, that in the last ten years 


we have very nearly doubled in the production 
of tron. Why was that? From 1846 to 1857 we 
had the tariff of 1846, under which the iron inter- 
estid prosper. Lt is proposed now to adopt the 
same tariff, which was introduecd into a Dem- 
ocratic House by a Democratic member, and over 


the operations of which hosannas were sung from | 


one end of the country to the other by the Dem- 
ocratic party. Bat it ‘is now alleged ‘that itis a 
protective tariff, because the duties are changed 
from ad valorem to specific, although that change 
was recommended by the present Democratic 
President of the United States. The gentleman 
from Alabama, who may be considered almost 
the leader of his party upon this floor, and who 
always stands up here in defense of the present 
Executive of the United States, and notwithstand- 
ing that he voted for the tariff of 1846, now op- 
poses the duties imposed by that tari, and also 
opposes the recommendation of President Buch- 
anan in favor of specific duties, who certainly 
must be well informed in regard to the interests 
of his State of Pennsylvania, and in regard to this 
particular interest of iron manufacture. 1 know 
that the reduction of duty upon iron -has been 
very onerous upon my people, 
into the production of tobacco, and wheat, and 
pork, the larger portion of the industry which 
was engaged in the manufacture of iron. 
{Here the hammer fell. 


It has thrown | 


4a 
Mr. HOUSTON. The difference between the 
gentleman from Tennessee and myself is this: | | 
prefer to be governed by the dictates of my judg- | 


ment as to what is right; and reasoning from his 
speech, | presume he always goes with his party. 
There is,in that respect,a wide difference between 
us. While I defend the President of the United 
States when he is assailed ruthlessly, and I must 


say, Sometimes in a vulgar manner, by gentlemen || 


who hold seats on this floor, yet at the same time, 
when the President enunciates doctrines [ believe 
to be wrong, I will as soon combat those doctrines 
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as if they were declared by the party of which the 
gentleman is a prominent member. 

The gentleman says that he takes issue with me 
upon the prosperity of the iron interest, and he 
speaks of the furnaces in his district being out of 
blast. 
increase of the tariff. 


| 


|| ing so long in the salt water that it could not ( 


it 


| 
' 


That is not because of a decrease or an | 
I venture to assert, Mr. | 


Chairman, that the furnaces in the gentleman’s | 


district are seldom benefited or injured to the 
amount of one dime by the duty laid upon im- 
ported iron. They are too far in the interior, and 
so outeof the way, that the effect of a duty could 
hardly reach them. If they are out of blast, then 
it must be because of bad management. The 
Congress of the United States cannot keep men 
from badly managing their business. 

I have referred to tables, and here they are. 
They show the price of iron for every month in 
the year for a few years previous to 1859. They 
show, sir, that there has not been any very ma- 
terial reduction in the price of iron from 1855 to 
1859. The gentleman may be right; but if he is, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and this book are 
wrong. 


The gentleman says that while I voted for the | 


tariff of 1846, 1 am now disposed to assert that 
the duties imposed by that tariff are too high. I 


am opposed to reinstating that tariff, still L would | 
One of the reasons for my | 


prefer it to this bill. 
supporting the tariff of 1846 was, that it avoided 
specific duties, and adopted the ad valorem system, 
so as to let each article pay a duty according to 
its value. That is one of the reasons why I voted 


for that bill; and [ cannot’.now vote for reinstat- | 


ing the precise amount, if it be put in a specific 
form, for two reasons. Lam opposed to speci- 
fices,and I cannot do it in that shape. I voted for 
that bill, in part, to get rid of specifics. Another 


/ reason is, that the progress and advancement of 


science, as applied even to the manufacture of iron, 
make the duty, which might have been a fair rev- 
enue duty in 1846, a duty too high now; and I 
would not vote for it for that reason. 

Again, I am opposed to going back and im- 
posing larger duties upon the necessaries of life— 
those things which everybody must have, the 
poor as well as the rich, and which men earn by 
the sweat of their brows. Iam opposed to im- 
posing taxes upon the poorer class of people for 
the benefit of these iron manufacturers. 

Mr. KEITT. I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The question was then taken upon Mr. 
Quvar.es’s amendment, and it was not agreed to 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to inquire of the 
gentleman from Vermont, when he proposes to 


press this bill to a vote. 


Mr. MORRILL. I will say,in response to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, that I believe it is the 


| almost universal desire that we shall progress as 


rapidly as possible with the business of the House 
so_that we may have an early adjournment. And 
if we do not spend the greater portion of this da 
in the consideration of this bill, I fear we shall 
not attain that object. It is, therefore, my inten- 
tion to devote this entire day to the mendihension 
of this bill. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
man from Vermont as to the importance of press- 
ing this bill, as well as all other business of the 
House, ag rapidly as possible. But there area 
number of members absent now; and it strikes 
me that it is important to know when it is the in- 
tention of the gentleman to take a vote upon this 


bill, and with that view I have propounded the 


—— to the gentleman 
t 


a vote to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. MORSE. I presume the bill will not get 
through to-day. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object to any day being 
specified when a vote shall be taken. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to amend line thirty- 


three, page 8, by inserting after the word “ use,’? | 
,and ‘*damaged iron secured from wrecked ves- | 
sels.”’ 


I offer this amendment to remedy an 
evil in which ship-owners may find themselves 
occasionally iovghee under this bill unless it 
be amended. A ship loaded with iron is occa- 
sionally wrecked on our coast. A misfortune of 
this kind occurred but a few years ago on the 
coast of Maine, near the seaport town where | 
reside. The iron was not secured from the wreck 


I agree with the gentle- | 


I did not understand | 
1e gentleman to say whether he intends to press | 
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| of obtaining it from the sunken ship may be 
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for several months; and was so damaged by | 


used as new iron, and had seriously decreased in 
value. This deterioration of value in iroy will 
always take place when the article is long ex. 
posed to the action of salt water. The eXpense 


80 


expensive, and its reduction in value so great, as 


| to be hardly worth the duties and cost of obtain. 


ing it. Yet, under this bill, full duties would hp 
demanded of him. I submit to the committe. 
then, whether it be wise or just to force the jm, 
porter to pay duties on an article which the mis. 
fortunes of the voyage had rendered quite differ. 
ent from the one he invoiced. That he may not 
be left in the hands of revenue officers, and to re. 
move all doubt on the subject, | hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The question was taken, and the amendment 
was adopted. 


Mr. MORSE. I now move to strike out the 


| words ** fifty cents ’’ after **one dollar;”’ so that 
| the clause will read: 


On iron cables or chains, or parts thereof, anchors or 
parts thereof, and anvils, one dollar per hundred pounds » 

I dislike to interfere with the bill as it cany 
from the hands of the committee, and do so only 
in obedience to a firm conviction that the duty 
which this clause of the bill attempts to establish 
is clearly wrong, and will bear hardly upon on 
of the great industrial interests of the country, now 
yet more depressed than any other interest in th: 
country. This clause of your bill doubles the 
duty on chain cables, sheets, ties, and all the chain 
work used in the rigging of a ship, and adds about 
ten dollars per ton to the duty on anchors. This 
bill raises the duty on bar and every other form 
of iron used in the construction of a ship, and 
ends by adding one hundred per cent. to the duty 
on all chain work, and about fifty on anchors, ° 

Sir, I should not be doing justice to my con- 
stituents, who are all identifed, either directly or 
indirectly, without an attempt to see justice done 
them in this particular, and to get these severe 
duties reduced at least to one dollar for the hun- 
dred pounds. The navigating interest generally 
stands a poor chance in tariff bills; but this bill, 
it appears to me, is unusually hard upon it. From 
$5,000 to $6,000 worth of iron is used in the con- 
struction and rigging of a ship of one thousand 
tons. About one tenth of the whole value of a 
ship ready for sea is in iron, which has always 
been taxed for the support of Government, and 
for the benefit of the miner and manufacturer of 
iron; and now, while that interest is so much de- 
et you propose to increase its burdens by 
aying still heavier duties upon every imported 
article which goes into the construction of a ship, 
solely for the benefit of other interests. 

Mr. HOARD. I desire to inquire of the gen- 
tleman, whether he considers that the imposition 
of this increased duty will increase the price of 
the article? 

Mr. MORSE. I assent to the theory which 
has been presented here by two or three gentle- 
men, that the increase of the duties will for atime 
increase the price of the articles sought to be pro- 
tected. Otherwise, it could not benefit other in- 
terests, and would be without motive, except to 
raise more revenue. The ultimate effect in most 
cases will be to encourage manufactures in our 
own country, which, with other causes, will bring 
down prices, and in other respects, also, benefit 
the whole industry of the country. But that, as 
a general thing, the immediate effect will be to in- 
crease prices, and make the consumer of to-day 
contribute something in the form of taxation for 
the future well-being and industrial prosperity ot 
their country, I think must be admitted by all; and 
further, that the system, regulated with duc wis- 
dom and care, and a proper regard for all inter- 
ests, isright. But, sir, I think it unjust and im- 
politic to make an interest, so essential to the suc- 
cess of other interests, their servant, carrier, and 
exchanger, now, after a steady depression 0! 
years, after adverse fortunes have brought 1l toa 
struggle for existence, contribute so much morc 
than its due share to the revenues and the oe 
perity of other interests of the country. Look 
where you may, and you will find no interest that 
has had so hard an experience, during the last 
four years, as the shipping interest of our coun- 
try. Ido not know upon what principle you act 


in this particular, unless it be on the principle 
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stated by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Sran- 
ron,]} that of driving those of our people engaged 
in commerce Into what he is pleased to term a more 
jonest business. The gentleman has started a 
strange philosophy; he would retire from all in- 
wereourse With the ** outside world,”’ and make it 
jishonest for us to trade with his people and carry 
{heir products over the sea, Dishonest to build 
up commercial cities, great markets for the West, 
and run railroads to your doors, to convey the 
fruits of your industry to the sea shore, and thence 
abroad! Our ships are, in this particular, but a 
continuation of your railroads,and quite as import- 
ant to you. They are our winged cars, sailing on 
ocean’s broad gauge, freighted with the products 
of all parts of our country, carrying it wherever a 
market offers. Our mercantile marine fleet has 
cost over two hundred million dollars, but is not 
verhaps to-day worth much over half this sum. 
I is manned by about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, honest and brave asare to be found in 
any employment or profession. It is true, sir, 





they are not the sailors of the West and South, | 


who brave the yellow fever and vomito in tropical 
climes, and the iceberg and ice fields of northern 
seas; they are not your heroic sailors, who stand 
firmly at the helm, midst tempest and storm, or 
cling to the yard-arm, gathering in the fragments 
of a sail, on a lee shore, with breakers sounding 
their death knell; but they are brave, generous, 
and honest, and following one of the most hazard- 
ous and dangerous of all pursuits. They are the 
carriers and exchangers of the commodities of all 
lands, and absolutely necessary to the prosperity 
ofall. This important interest, then, is the com- 
mon interest of the whole country, and should be 
cared for and encouraged, instead of having its 


burdens increased and being hedged about by dis- | 


couragements. It stands between two other great 
interests, and is, unfortunately, too often disre- 
garded by both, instead of being the handmaid 
and co-worker of both. We are willing to per- 
form our part, to make present sacrifices, if need 
be, toward rearing American industry. We are 
willing to be moderately pressed, to aid in the 


accomplishment of such an important object; but | 


do not, in the name of justice, press the life out 
of us. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. JENKINS. The remark of the gentle- 
man from Maine shows how gentlemen on the 
other side pocorn to us what they do not practice 
for themselves. We have been informed, in one 
or two speeches on that side, that an increase of 
the tariff on all these articles will ultimately reduce 
the price to the consumer. Yet it seemsas if the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Morse] was very 
anxious to have the duty reduced on anchors and 
chains and the like. My friend from New York 
{Mr. Hoarp] suggested the point to him, and 
asked whether he believed the tariff would not 
have the effect of decreasing the price of the article; 


and he responded that the present and immediate | 


effect of it would be to increase the price; but that 
he believed it would be ultimately to decrease it. 
Now I hope that the gentleman from Maine is not 
looking to the present, immediate, and temporary 
advantage of his people, but to their ultimate 
prosperity. Believing thatthe increase of duty will 
ulimately make chains and anchors cheaper, he 
ought to be in favor of increasing the duty, rather 
than of taking it off. 

Mr. HOARD. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maine, by striking 
out fifty cents and inserting $1 25. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jenxrys] 
has put the point which I desired to press on the 

entleman from Maine; but there is a consequence, 
Mr. Chairmafi, connected with the question, to 
which I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee. There are two propositions submitted to us. 


One proposition is, that the imposition of the duty | 


does not increase the price of the article, and that 
if it did, it would be unjust to impose it. The 
other proposition is, that the duty is good for 
nothing to the manufacturer if it does not increase 
the price. It is evident, therefore, that the argu- 
ments do not hold together. If it does not in- 
crease the price, it is of no benefit to the manufac- 
turer; and if it does increase the price, the gentle- 
man from Ohio admits that it ought not to be 
imposed. ; 

Now, I have an idea on this subject different 
from any that has been propounded here. I be- 








lieve myself that the imposition of duty on any | 
manufactured article is a direct injury to the man- 
ufacturer of the article, for this reason: that it be- 
comes the interest of the consumer to buy the 
foreign article, and not the American. Let me 
illustrate this. If I go to buy a hundred tons of 
iron, I find that the foreign and the domestic ar- 
ticle, of the same quality, are offered to me at the 


same price. Which is it my interestto buy? Most | 


undoubtedly to buy the foreign article, because I 
thereby put money in the Treasury, and to that | 
extent relieve myself from taxes; whereas if I buy 
the domestic article, I pay the same price, and de- 
rive no advantage from it. Now, ifall other con- 
sumers would open their eyes to this, and act upon 
this principle, the domestic manufacturers would 


lose their trade; and itis because consumers do | 
not understand the operation of this law that they | 
| purchase the domestic article. 


distinctly that, when I go into the market to buy 
an article that is the subject of protection, I al- 
ways buy the foreign article, because it is my 
interest to do so. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I am op- 

osed to the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York, as well as to the amendment of the 

entleman from Maine. The gentleman from 

faine asks for a reduction of duty on anchors. 
Scareely a foreign anchor is now used. 
$13,000 worth were imported during the whole of 
the last fiscal year. 

Mr. MORSE. My friend from Pennsylvania 
will permit me to ask him where there is an estab- 
lishment in this country that manufactures the 
article ? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. One of the 
largest manufactories of anchors in the country 
is at Bristol, Tennessee. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. In regard 
to the prosperity of the iron trade, I would have” 
been delighted with what the gentleman from Ala- 


bama [Mr. Hovsron] said this morning if I could || 
elieve it to be true; but wh e said with regard || 
bel t to be true; but what h id with regard 


to the prosperity of the iron trade now sLows how 


| good a speech a man may make without one par- 


ticle of knowledge of the subject. If he lived in 
the iron districts of Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, or 
Pennsylvania, he could scarcely go into a neigh- 


Now, I say here | 
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their theories, in opposition to the facts as they 
exist. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. Hoarp’s amendment to the amendment 
was not agreed to. 

Mr.MILLSON. I move toamerd the amend- 
ment by striking out “one dollar’’ and inserting 
“seventy-ftve cents ’ 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that a more 
forcible illustration of the correctness of the views 
which I expressed this morning could be given 


| than is furnished in the remarks of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, who has just taken his seat. 
He says the iron interest is prostrated. Well, 


sir, 1 suppose that may be truedo some extent, 


| 
| 


| 


and to that extent I agree with my friend from 
Alabama, |Mr. Hovuston.] But there are unques- 
tionably certain establishments where they are 
now prosecuting the business with profit. There 
area great many others, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania says,and the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Quanves,] who addressed the committee to- 
day, says which have suspended altogether, and 
which require additional protection before they 
can be revived. Whatis the inference from this? 
Why, with the very great advantages of having 
the foreign commodity purchased in their own 
market, paying a duty of twenty-four per cent., 
paying all the intermediate charges, the iron man- 
ufacturers of Pennsylvania are still doing a losing 
business. In other words, with all these advant- 
ages, amounting to not less perhaps than fifty 
per cent, in the aggregate, the Pennsylvania iron 
manufacturer is sull doing a losing business; and 
[ say what do you infer from it?) Sir, I ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania if, when they re- 
ceive twenty-four per cent. or fifty per cent. more 
than they can produce the article tor in the foreign 
country, whether the twenty-four or fifty per 
cent. goes into the manufacturer’s pocket? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. It does not; 
it goes into the pockets of the laborers, whose 
wages are emery higher than those paid 
in England. 

Mr. MILLSON. Certainly, I anticipated the 
answer of the gentleman; the oroht does not go 


into the hands of the manufacturer. It is, as I 


|| said, ridiculous to suppose thatany branch of busi- 


borhood where, four years ago, iron works were | 


in full blast, that he will not find one half of them 


idle; and yet he says they are increasing the pro- | 


duction. 


Now, I undertake to say that you may go | 


through Pennsylvania, where you please, and you | 
will find one third of the furnaces and other iron | 
establishments standing idle; and they have been | 


so, fitfully at least, since 1857. I was glad to find 


that the theory of the gentleman from Alabama | 


was about to set all these in blast, and relieve the 
iron masters from the debts and judgments and 
dockets against them in every iron county of the 
State. 


A large furnace that had been, while in | 


operation, one of the most successful in the coun- | 


| ty, was sold the other day. One of the most suc- 


cessful iron masters in Pittsburg told me, this 
winter, that his house had brought up their books 


for the last twenty-eight months, and balanced | 


them, at the rate of six per cent. interest on their 
capital, and found themselv®s $98,000 worse off 
than if they had had their money out at six per 
cent. 


The gentleman from Alabama has the happy || 


faculty of finding that iron is selling at the same 


| price as ever, because he has got from the Secre- 
} ’ 


| tary of the Treasury, gathered up 1 know not how, | 


the prices of iron at New York. But the gentle- 
man knows just as much about the tables as the 
man who made the tables knew about the prices. 


| Sir, in 1856 bar iron sold in New York at $61 per 


ton, and pig iron at $25. In 1856-57 bar iron sold 
at $60, and pig at $25. In 1857-58 bar iron sold 
at $55, and pig at $2650. In 1858-59 bar iren 
sold at $45, and pig at $23. 


ness in this country pays a profitof from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. upon every article sold, They 
do not make any such profit. What, then, is the 
inference we must draw? It is what I stated be- 
fore, that what we pay they do not gain, It isnot 
their profits. Nobody gains it; the country loses 
it. Itis a dead loss in the wealth of the country 
and of the world. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. HOUSTON. I was certainly surprised to 
hear the statements made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens.) J was aware that 
he was in the habit of being very reckless in his 
statements; but | was not prepared to hear him, 
with a book in his hand, purport to read a state- 
ment and read it wrong. 

Now, sir, the gentleman pretended to read from 
a table the price of pig iron, and he said that in 
1859 the price was $23 per ton. That is onary 
what he said. Now, sir, here is a table which 


|| shows that in 1859 the price of pig iron was some- 
|| thing over $25 per ton. 

| 
i| : s 
|; ment I have before me makes the price $23 15}. 


That is the table | 


which the gentleman tells us proves that the price | 


of iron is as great as itever was. If there be any 
iron merchants within my hearing, they know 


that I state the truth when I say that the prices of 
iron are really one third lower than those before 


|, the tariff of 1857. You cannot sell pig iron readily 
| now, in any of the cities, for move than $21; and 


I pray you, when you listen to the harangues of 
gentlemen here who do not understand the facts 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, The state- 


Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is reading 
from some slip of paper which he has got hold of, 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. No, sir; I 
am reading from a table taken from an official 
record, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, then, if the gentleman 
reads from an official table he reads it wrong. I 
will state, precisely, the facts as I have them in 
a table before me. In 1855-56 the price of pig 


iron was $26 96. In the next year it was $26 63; 


| in the next, 


of which they speak, that you will not accept || 


$22 78; and in the last year, $25 10. 
If you will take railroad iron, or any other species 
of tron, you will find it has varied in the last four 
or five years in about the same proportions. The- 
crisis of 1857 affected the price of iron, as it did 
of every other article. In 1855 the price was $26; 
but in 1857 it went down to a litle over $22. In 
1858-59, however, it regained its position in re- 
gard to price precisely as every other commod- 
ity did upon the revival of a prosperous state of 
commercial affairs. I say, astiae, that I am 
sustained in the statement I made, that the iron 
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interest was in as prosperous a condition as an 
other interest of the country. If gentlemen will 
examine these tables they will find that the facts 
are as I have stated them. I profess, when I see 
a figure, to know what it is; and when I profess 
to read a thing, | read it as itis. JI am sure to 
read nothing but what is put down in the book. 
[ wish the gentleman from Pennsylvania could 
say the same. 

Mr. HUGHES. Iam afraid, if this ferruginous 
discussion continues much longer, the iron will 
enter into our very souls; and | therefore move 
that the committee rise. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 
fifty-three. 

Mr. HOARD demanded tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Micison’s amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it the purpose of the 
friends of this bill to press a vote on it to-night? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam willing, for one, to sit 
here until this business of the tariff is disposed 
of. 1 wish to get away from this city as soon as 
Ican. This bill has to be voted on, sooner or 
later, and I trust it will be the pleasure of the 
committee to dispose of it this evening. 


Mr. BURNETT. Atthe rate at which we have | 
proceeded with the bill to-day, and considering || 


its great length, it will be,in my judgment, utterly 
impossible to dispose of it this evening. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am willing that we shall 
take a recess, get our dinners, and return here and 
dispose of the bill to-night. I think that by eight 
or nine o’clock we can finish it. 


Mr. BURNETT. 


be fixed for taking the vote. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Let us get through with the | 


bill to-night. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. There are some 
members who desire to vote on this bill to-day, 
because to-morrow they must necessarily be ab- 
gent. 
other side two wecks for Charleston, it is as little 
as they can do to give us a day at Baltimore. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am willing to postpone 
the vote on this question of the tariff until after 
to-morrow. Iam sure that we cannot get a vote 
on this bill to-night. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say this to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky: if we can get through 
with the bill to-night, I do not think that there 
will be any objection to postponing a vote upon 
the billuntil to-morrow. I deem it desirable that 
to-night we should get the bill in a condition for 
a vote on its passage. 

Mr. BRANCH. IL hope the gentleman from 


Vermont will give me his attention for a moment. 


We cannot finish it this | 
evening; and, if it be the pleasure of the commit- | 
tee, I would suggest that to-morrow at one o’clock | 


As wevhave given the gentlemen on the | 


leave the city on business, which they consider 
important to their constituents, but the gentle- 
men who desire to go to Baltimore do not ask that 
there shall be the slightest pause in the legislation 
of the House for them. 
voted on to-night; if gentlemen who are friends of 
the bill and anxious to have for it the votes of 
those who desire to be absent to-morrow, and 
perhaps the next day, are satisfied to have the pre- 


|| vious question ordered to-night, that the vote may 


I cannot consent that there shall be any under- | 


standing that this bill shall be voted on te-mor- | 


row or the next day. Itis the most important 
bill that has heen before this Congress, or that is 
likely to come before it. Here is a clause in ref- 
erence to the duty upon iron. . Now, gentlemen, 
appealing to their consciences, must agree that 
this committee ought, out of a decent regard for 
the opinions and interests of the several sections 
of the country, to devote at least a day or two to 
that clause alone. I trust sincerely that gentle- 
men on the other side will not press us intoa 
night session in order to coerce us into a vete on 
this bill. I do not believe that there is any dis- 
position on this side to procrastinate action on 
the bill unnecessarily. We have now arrived at 
a point when I think we ought to adjourn, It is 


a later hour than that at which we usually ad- | 
journ; and why should we on the first day that | 
we are debating this bill by clauses be coerced to 


a vote on the bill which, if taken to-night, must 
prevent gentlemen from offering amendments 
which they desire to be considered and acted on? 


There is no disposition to procrastinate action on | 
this subject, and why, therefore, should gentle- 

men press us? You know well enough that this | 
bill is too important to be forced down our throats | 


and fastened upon the country without a full dis- 
cussion of its various clauses, and ample opportu- 
nity to perfect it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a great disposition all round the 
House to accommodate gentlemen who desire to 





be taken to-morrow, then I am frank to say that 
that is not satisfactory to some gentlemen whose 
wishes might as well be consulted. If it be pro- 
vosed that the committee shall sit through this 
vill to-night, and that it shall be disposed of, that, 
sir, is a tangible, practical proposition, to which 
I will agree; but if the billis to be pressed to- 
night until the previous question is ordered, and 
then we are to adjourn for the vote to-morrow, | 


am, for one, in favor of the committee rising 
now. 


Mr. PHELPS. Submit that motion. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. If the opponents of 


the bill will not consent that a certain time shall 


be fixed for a vote on the bill, I trust that the | 


friends of the bill will continue to sit until we have 
ordered the previous question on it, and placed it 
in a @ondition where we can have an early vote 
on it. There is no use of offering compromises 
when gentlemen refuse to accept them all. If the 
enemies of the bill will not consent to a fair com- 
promise, then let us sit here until the bill is dis- 
posed of. 


Mr. REAGAN. We have considered the bill 


_ by clauses until we -have long passed the usual 
hour for the adjournment; and, in my judgment, if | 


wecontinue sitting until daylight to-morrow morn- 
ing, we cannot, with any reasonable opportunity 
for amendment and a consideration of the several 
sections of the bill, more than get through with 
the bill in committee. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Montcomery,] to be sure, urges 


| us to sitcontinuously until we pass the bill. That 

| comes with bad grace from a gentleman who has 

| just returned to his seat after a two weeks’ ab- | 
sence in Charleston, where he has not attended to | 


his legislative duties. [Laughter.] Some of us 
during those two weeks have been trying to do 
all we could. ¥ 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Those of us who have 
returned show how willing we are to work after 
a little rest. 

Mr. REAGAN. A generous disposition was 
manifested on the part of the Opposition when 
members of the Democratic party were absent— 
it is true that most of them were paired off—not 
to force us to a vote on any question. 
suggested by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Harris} that some of the members of his party 
in this House desire to be absent a few days at 
Baltimore, and I think that they ought to have 
that favor granted them. No public interest can 
suffer by omitting to take the vote on this bill 
until they shall have returned. I do not see any 
necessity for departing from the ordinary course 
and detaining members through the night in order 
to hurry this measure through. There are other 
questions quite as important which are not pro- 
posed to be forced upon the House without due 
consideration. 1 wauld not factiously oppose this 
bill to prevent its passage. I know that it will 
pass, and all } desire is that there shall be oppor- 
tuhity to amend and perfect it. I shall vote 
against it; but 1 want those who are opposed to 
this bill to have an opportunity to offer such 
amendments as will indicate their points of oppo- 
sition, and present such views as they may rea- 
sonably expect to presentto sustain their opinions, 

The question was taken upon Mr. Morse’s 
amendment, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. STANTON. Permit me to make a sug- 
gestion to the gentleman from Kentucky. I have 
no idea that this bill can be gone through with to- 
night, and I do not propose to sit here and force 
a night session for the purpose of going through 
with it. But I see no reason why we may not 
sit here some two or three hours longer and pro- 
gress with the bill as far as we can, and then 
come here to-morrow and resume its considera- 
tion. In that way we may possibly be able to 
reach a vote on Thursday. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no disposition to 


It is now | 
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| force the committee to rise, nor have I any dis 


If this bill is not to be |! 











position to interfere with the action of a Majority 
of the friends of this bill; but I am not willing ., 
have forced upon us the alternative of sitting hier 
all night, or having this bill voted upon to-night, 


We are not ready for a vote. ¢ 





Mr. SHERMAN. 
to order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to say to the gop. 
tleman from Ohio that, if it is understood that we 
are not to have a vote upon this bill to-night, | 
certainly have no objection to going on with jts 
consideration for a couple of hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Kentucky withdraw his motion? 

Mr. BURNETT. Ido not. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I demand tellers upon the 
motion. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Brancu and 
Jones were appointed. 

The committee divided ;and the tellers reported— 
ayes 56, noes 77. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. MORSE. | desire to offer one other amend- 
ment, to see if I cannot secure a change of this 
bill in reference to the matter to which I directed 
my previous effort. I move to amend line thirty- 
eight, page 8, by striking out the word ‘fifiy” 
and inserting the word * one;’’ so that the duty 
upon iron cables or chains and anchors shall be 
$1 01 rather than $1 50 perhundred pounds. We 
were told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the impertation of these articles was small, 
and that it was a matter of small consequence, 
Lam told by several gentlemen around me that 
these articles are already manufactured in this 
country. If they are now manufactured here, to 
the extent they say, and the importation is small, 
what is the use of the duty asa protection? If we 
are going on well as we are, what is the use of 
doubling the duty? I would like to know upon 
what principle you are going to sustain this im- 
position? If we are going on well enough now, 


I must call the gentleman 


| and this duty is not for the protection of the man- 


ufacturers of these articles, this duty must be sim- 
ply for the purpose ofrevenue. Butlet me suggest 
that in England there is not a single article which 
enters into the construction of a ship which does 


| not go in free of duty. And they go further than 
_ that; for when a ship is going on a foreign voyage, 


they are permitted to take stores and provisions 
from the warehouses free of duty. But here we are 
imposing a duty upon articles which enter into 
the construction of our ships, while it is admit- 
ted that the duty is unnecessary for the protection 


| of their manufacture, because they are now so ex- 


tensively manufactured that very small quantities 
are imported from abroad. 
Let me also, now that I am upon the floor, ad- 


| vert to another thing, for fear that I may not have 


an opportunity to do so when we reach it. This 
bill discriminates against commerce, by putting a 
duty of twenty dollars a ton upon Manilla hemp, 


| an article which is not, and never will be, raised 


in this country; an article raised entirely in India. 
The principle was started here that we do not 
want to put a duty upon anyraw material which 
cannot be produced in this country. Why, then, 
do you propose to impose a large duty upon this 
article ? hat can be the object, unless it be for 
revenue purposes! It is a discrimination against 
commerce ;and if I am present when we reach that 
part of the bill, I shall move to strike out that pro- 
vision. Let us rather imitate the foreign example 
in this respect. Our navigating interest has to 
contend directly almost with the most powerful 
maritime nation on the globe—a nation which 
neglects no opportunity of encouraging her com- 
merce in all possible ways. SirgEngland has 
now a larger mercantile tonnage than we have by 
some 300,000 tons—hers being 5,519,154 tons, 
while ours has not reached over 5,143,000 tons— 
and is still encouraging its enlargement by taking 
off every burden, while we are increasing the ob- 
stacles in the way of a cheap construction of ships 
by levying higher duties on every article but our 
native timber and labor that goes into their con- 
struction. We use large quantities of bar and 
round iron in our ships, the duties on all of which 
are raised by this bill. Every pound ef the tron 


used in the construction and fitting out of ships 
pays duties, some of it heavy duties; and now you 
propose to levy a duty of twenty dollars per ton 
on a raw material which enters largely into the 
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rigging ef ships, not one pound of which is pro- 
duced in our own country. 

(Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that we have 
raised the duty upon anchors only three mills, and 





TH 





j do not think that sum is unreasonable, nor do I 


As | said before, | think it is important for the 
gafety of our vessels that theiranchors and cables 


much stouter fiber than foreign iron. 

While Lam upon the floor I desire to say a 
single word in reply to a remark which fell from 
the gentleman from Virginia about our raising 
the duty upon sheet, bar, boiler, and railroad 
iron. I have here a table showing the amount of 
duties paid upon those articles under the tariffs of 
1846 and 1857. Under the tariff of 1857, the duty 
ypon iron in bars was $12 10 per ton. During 
ihe years 1896 and 1857, the average duty was 
§15 30 per ton, On railroad iron it was $12 40 
per ton. On sheet iron it was eight mills on the 
pound. Under this bill we propose a duty of $25 
per ton on sheet iron under the gauge of 20, 
which is the article mostly used in this country. 
Therefore we have raised the duty in a very in- 
considerable degree. 

Theamendmentof Mr. Morse wasnotagreed to. 

Mr. HOARD. I desire to offer an amendment. 
I propose to reduce the duty om sheet iron from 
twenty to fifteen per cent. 
call the attention of the gentleman from Vermont 
{Mr. Morritx] to a clerical error in thebill. If 
he will look at this bill, he will find, on the fifty- 
fourth line, the word ‘* thicker,’’ while it should 
be ** thinner.’’ Now, sir, this duty on sheet iron 


—the second class of sheet iron, black iron—may | 


be as high as 45 per cent. Ido not know what 
portion of the Russian iron is sheet iron. This 


black iron, under gauge 20, is bought in England | 


for a shadow more or less than two eents a pound 
—from two to two and a quarter cents a pound. 
I know this, because 1 bought it myself several 
times; and I tell the gentleman from Vermont that 
think that there is any considerable amount of 
fore it does not need such protection. In Albany 
I bought it for three cents per pound, duty and 
all paid. Now I cannot see why 40 or 50 per cent. 
should be placed on iron, and I should like the gen- 
tleman to answer why such a duty is proposed. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. JONES. 
now rise. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The question was taken upon Mr. Hoarp’s 
amendment; which was not agreed to. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 
amend theeighth section by striking out from the 
eighteenth line the word ‘‘ fifty,’’ and inserting, in 

lieu thereof, ‘‘one doliar;’’ so that it will read: 

On zine, spelter, or geutenegue, ‘unmanufactured, in 
blocks or pigs, one dollar per one hundred pounds. 

And also in the twentieth line, by adding after 
the word *‘one,’’ the word “‘half;’’ so that it will 
read: 

On zine, spelter, or teutenegue, in sheets, one and a 
half cent per pound. 

Mr. Chairman, about the only interest in Wis- 
consin, taken notice of in this bill, is that of lead, 
zinc, and copper. To be sure, the gentleman from 
Vermont has reported in favor of protecting wheat, 


corn, &e., which I believe we have not asked or || 


desired protection on. But the article of zinc we do 
desire to see protected. It is a new business en- 
tirely with us. We have in Wisconsin the finest 
zinc mines that are to be found, perhaps, in the 
world. But it isa new business with wg, and re- 
quires considerable capital to develop it. The 
Sisiness of developing it has just commenced, 


and it is alleged by those engaged in it, that it is | 


‘| abl y man 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 


And first, I desire to |} 


| 


| 





| 


| 


I move to | 


| 


| 


|| not give adequate protection. 


| 


‘| Mr. STANTON. 
|| condition of things here. 
‘| amendments to the original bill. 
his erepenn duty upon it is monstrous. I do not |) 


|| the bill is not in our hands. 
| 


| zinc mines of the country should and ought to | 


|| produce all the zinc consumed here. I understand 


that considerable zine has commenced to be made 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and that they | 


also desire an additional rate of duty. 


| We have but one smelting furnace engaged in 
think ic will tend to depress the shipping interest. | 


manufacturing metallic zinc, and that hasbeen but 
| recently put in operation. 


what has hggetofore prevented it from being profit- 
lined in this country—that and the 
want of protection. 
| gone into the business, and he is quite confident 
| that, with the protection asked for here, it can be 
| made a profitable business. 
| Mr. MILLSON. Ido not know, Mr. Chair- 
| man, that I have any objection to the amendment 
| proposed by the gentleman, although I am sur- 
| prised to hear him say that the present tariff does 
le is placed on the 
' ground of a raw material. Well, lam opposed 
| to the exemption of raw materials from the pay- 
| ment of duty, and therefore I have not made any 
| objection to the increase proposed. But I suggest 
| tothegentleman that, according to my calculation, 
| the bill proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
| Means will increase the duty upon zinc about 
| two or three hundred per cent. 
| Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. 
| doubles the duty. 
about four per cent. 
Mr. MILLSON. It rather more than doubles 
the present duty, and the gentleman proposes to 
osleeie it. it is a small item,and I only advert 
| to it for the reason 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. The duty 
at present is merely nominal. 


It almost 
The present duty on zinc is 





| Mr. MILLSON. I have no objection to it. 

| The question was taken on Mr. Wasusurn’s 
| amendment; and it was agreed to. 

I want to understand the 
We are now moving 
The Committee 
of Ways and Means has proposed a substitute, 


|| which the gentleman from Vermont will offer. 
this iron produced in the United States, and there- | 


| Now, when we have gone through the original 
| bill, and agreed to such amendments as we want, 
_ the Committee of Ways and Means will intro- 
_ duce their substitute, and avoid every one of these 


|| amendments, so that the work here is utter non- 


| sense. I would suggest to gentlemen on the 
| other side whether it would not be better to take 


I move that the committee do || up the amendment proposed by the gentleman 


from Vermont, and let us proceed to consider it. 
I am in favor of the amendments to the bill, and 
| do not want to be humbugged by having those 


| 
| 


| would like to know whether, by unanimous con- 
sent, we could ‘not take up the substitute of the 

| gentleman from Vermont. 

| Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The only objec- 


| tion to that is, as was stated this morning, that 


| Mr. STANTON. 
| for nothing. 


| Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


Well, then, our labor goes 


I hope the 


|| business will proceed in order. 


| The CHAIRMAN. This discussion is not in 


| order. 


| Mr. STANTON. 


I do not see that anything 


| is to be gained in this way. If gentlemen on the 


other side do not choose to take up the amend- 





| 


| 
| 


labor. I branes. therefore, that the committee 


| now rise. ill any gentleman tell me what we 


|| would gain by spending three days in amending | 


|| the bill, and then having another bill, without || 


| those amendments, substituted for it? 
1 Several Memsers. Nothing at all. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The Com- 


necessary they should have some protection. It || mittee of Ways and Means will have got the 
18 proposed in this bill to protect them by a duty | sense of the Committee of the Whole upon the 
of one cent per pound upon sheet zinc, which is || various propositions. 


equivalent to about eight per cent. ad valorem. 


a half cent, that would be equivalent to sixteen 
per cent. ad valorem. Even that is toolow. It 
should be twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, or 
about two cents a pened 


But I will not propose a higher rate of duty | 


than one and a half cent a pound. My impres- 
Sioy is that with that rate of duty we could make 
the manufacture of zine a profitable business. The 


If | 


nlease with the sense of the Committee of the 
, Whole. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illineis. I would pe 
d 


| pose the Committee of Ways and Means wou 
adopt the views of this committee. I think we 
| are getting along very well. 

|| Mr. STANTON. If the gentleman from Ver- 
' mont will state that he will adopt in his substitute 


An intelligent German has | 


| 
| 


The want of scientific | 
_ knowledge as to the manner of smelting zinc is | 
should be made of American iron, which is of | 


| 
| 
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the amendments which are agreed to in commit- 
tee to this bill, that will be a satisfactory manner 
of getting along with the matter; but 1 confess 
that, if such is not to be the fact, I have no fancy 
for spending two or three days in perfecting this 
bill, which 1s to be replaced then by another bill, 
in which all of our work will be lost. It would 
be a perfectly idle business 

Mr. SHERMAN. | take it for granted that 
the Committee of Ways and Means will not dis- 


|| regard the will of this committee in the amend- 


} 


» 





ments they may indicate, when the substitute 
comes to be determined, or after we shall have 
gone through with this bill. But, in order to ob- 


| viate all difficulty, I propose again that we shall 


take up the substitute proposed by Mr. Morrixe, 
and consider it as the original bill. .So far as I 
know, there are no changes made in the original 
bill by the substitute of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, up to the point which we have now reached. 
I suggest, therefore, it will be more satisfactor 


| to take the substitute, and consider it from this 


point as the original bill. 

Mr. BRANCH. I would ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if the substitute has been printed ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is simply the original 
bill with a few alterations, many of them merely 
verbal. 

Mr. BRANCH. The gentleman must see that 


it is utterly impossible for us to go on with the 


The duty I pro- | 
|| pose is not extravagant—only sixteen per cent. 


| ments, I do not see what we shall gain by our | 
| 
| 


' 





} 


| mont will make his bill conform in every nip. toe 
| to the bill as amended by as, we can then a 


| ments before 
| sidering. Many of them are merely verbal, while 


consideration of such a bill as this without printed 
copies inour hands. I think, therefore, it would 
be much better to allow it to go over until to-mor- 
row. In the mean time the substitute may be 
printed, and may then be considered in place of 
the original bill. 


Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Ver- 


opt 
his substitute after we shall have gone through 
with this bill. I think that will be the best way 


| to get along with the matter. 


Mr. STANTON. Very well. That will be 


| satisfactory to me. 


Mr. MORRILL. I will state that in the sub- 
stitute I have pape there are many amend- 
the point of the bill we are now con- 


others are important. I will state further that, 
while so far as | am concerned, I should regard 
the action of this committee in the amrendments it 


| has made, in so modifying my substitute as to 


make it conform, as far as my judgment will per- 
mit, to such action as may be had; yet I will not 


| hold myself bound to incorporate all the amend- 
/ ments which have been made here, for some of 


_ them do not meet my approval. ' 
= } 
| amendments agreed to now, and then adopting || 


the substitute, cutting out all the amendments. I | 


Mr. STANTON. Then I would again appeal 


; to the committee to take the substitute of the gen- 


_ueman from Vermont, and modify it so far to 


make it conform to our action, and then consider 
it instead of the original bill. 
Mr. GARTRELL. I would suggest that that 


| arrangement can be better made in the morning. 
| Itis now after five o’clock, and I move that the 
| committee rise. 


The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I move to amend, 


| in the tenth line, by striking out all that relates 
| to flaxseed and linseed, and inserting as follows: 


On flaxseed, sometimes called linseed, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 


I offer that amendment, not as a matter of form, 


_ but in good faith, for the purpose of commanding 


Mr. STANTON. Yes; and then the Commit- || 
7 amendment was adopted, making it one and || tee of Ways and Means can do just what they | 


the assent of the committee. Flaxseed, or lin- 


| seed oil is, in this bill, rated at sixteen cents per 
| gallon. 


A bushel of flaxseed, or linseed, will 
make about two gallons of oil. I have proposed 
an ad valorem duty because I prefer itin that form, 
and because I believe it is preferred by those in 
whose behalf I speak. There is no difficulty, if 
the duty is fixed at sixteen cents per gallon on 
the oil, to fix a certain sum per bushel upon the 
linseed to correspond, as was suggested by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Having discussed this subject at some length 
more than a year ago, I do not now propose to 


renew it. [believe that under the act of 1857, the 


article of flaxsced was subject to a duty of fifteen 
per cent. ad valorem. Some two or three months 
since, I addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, directing his attention to the point of 
construction upon which L asked his decision; and 


| as that communication will serve to illustrate seme 


of the provisions of the present bill, I propose to 
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have that communication read asa vart of niy re- 
marks. Under the law of 1857, with a very greut 
loss of revenue, linseed and flaxseed have been 
admitted duty free, notwithstanding the fact that 
under one of the different designations for the 
same article, it was by that act subjected to a duty 
of fifteen per cent. I propose now to fix the duty 


at twenty per cent., which is the rate fixed by the 


tariff of 1846. 
The communication was read, as follows: 


House or Representatives, Wasnineton, D.C., 
February 24, 1960. 


Sin: I have the honor to represent a district which is 


largely interested in the production of FLAXSEED, as also 
in its manufacture into oil. The State of Ohio, and sev- 
eral of the adjoining States, are equally concerned in both. 
I beg leave, therefore, tocall your attention to a gross in- 
equity in the practical construing of the tariff act of 1857, 
and one whith bears heavily upon the interest of those 
whom [ represent, especially as between them and the 
eastern manufacturers. 

Ihe third section of the act of March 3, 1857, schedule 
“1,”? enumerates among the free articles, “linseed, but 
not embracing flax.’?. Referring to this provision on the 
2ith of February, 1859, in the House of Representatives. 
I said: 

‘1 do not know, sir, by whose fault it happened, but so 
it is that a distinction is made in the act of 1#57 between 
linseed and flaxseed. The language of the schedule is 
‘linseed, but not embracing flaxseed, free.’ Now, sir, 
there is not a practical agriculturist who does not know ; 
there is not a professor of theoretical, scientific agriculture, 
who ought not to know ; there is not, I venture to affirm, a 


member even of thatassembiage of agriculwral savans who |} 


~cavened in this city the other day, under the auspices of 
the Commissioner of Patents, who is ignorant that linseed 
and Haxseed are precisely one and the same thing. It is 
so in every lexicon and in every cyclopedia. It is so in 
your ‘Commerce and Navigation,’ and in your finance 
reports; and i¢ Was so regarded in the earlier tariffs. Lin 
seed is tint semen—the seed of flax; and the result has 
been that every bushel of flaxseed is admitted duty free.” 
A distinction, as ts said, is pretended among importers 
(doubtless for the very purpose of evading aduty) between 
linseed and flaxseed; but no difference. in fact, exists, and 
there ought to be none inYaw. ‘The same blunder, or what- 
ever else it may be, occurred, and for the first time, in the 
tarif? act of 1646—* linseed”? being rated at ten per cent., 
and * flaxseed”? at twenty; but the Seerctary of the 'Treas- 
ury retused then to recognize any distinction, and no * lin- 
seed’? at ten per cent. was ever imported. Nothing but 


* flaxseed,” in plain English, was entered; and it paid a | 


duty of twenty per cent. while that tariff continued in foree. 
{hut unde: the act of 1857,“ linseed, not embracing flax 
seed,”’ being declared duty free, very strangely no provision 
is made in a separate schedule for flaxseed, which is so 
earetully distinguished from linseed. There is no recipro 
city—no “ flaxseed, but not embracing linseed.’ And the 
result has been that neither, withthe exception hereatter 
noted, bas paid a dollar of duty since. 

The consequent loss of revenue to the Government has 
been great. Upon this subject, in the remarks above re- 
ferred to, I said: 

* Tere, then, is a heavy loss of revenue, and an unjust 
discrimination also against an article in which the people 
of Ohio and of the Miami valley are, above all others, tn- 
terested. The sum total of flaxseed, or linseed, raised in 
the United States in 1850 was 562,307 bushels. Of this, 
Ohio atone produced 155,009, or more than one third of the 
whole amount. Alter ber, in the table, Kentucky stands 
next; and atter her, New York and Virginia; but Ohio 
equals all three. The quantity has no doubt increased 
since, Ohio still retaining her preémincnee. 
now is also largely interested in the article. But the de- 
mand is much greater than the home supply, which is not 

reat, because flax is an exhausting crop, and never will 


© extensively cultivated unless it commands a liberal | 


price. Accordingly, the importation of flaxseed during the 
fiscal vear ending in 1858, amounted to 83,243,174, a slight 
increase—$10,000—upon the imports ot 1657. Under the 
tariff of 1846, flaxsced was rated at twenty per cent., and 
the duty in 1857 amounted to $600,704 80; and, had it re- 
mained at the same rate, it would have yielded a revenue 
last year of $648,000." 

The importation of “ linseed’? duty free during the year 
ending June 30, 1559, amounted to $2,415 213. Attweaty per 
cent. the duty upon this sam would have been $483,048 60, 
or nearly $509,000; and at fifteen per cent. it would have 
yielded $362,285 35. During the same fiseal year, as appears 
from ~*Commerce and Navigation,’’ 1859, page 294, some 
honest or unfortunate gentleman seems to have imported 
two hundred and seventy five pounds of * flaxseed,” by 
that name, valued atS549. Inasmuch as the importation 
was in a * foreign vessel,’ evidently it was by some one 
unacquainted with American tariffs or the English lan- 
guage. The revenue derived trom this large and houest im 
portation (at fiNleen per cent, LT presume,) was just $77 34. 

Now, the point which L desire to present is this: the 
first section of the act of 1857 provides that © all articles so 
imported as aforesaid, and not cnumerated in the said 
scheduies, nor in schedule * 1,°* shall pay a duty of fifteen 
per centuim,”’ 

Flaxseed is expressly excepted from the free list, and at 


the same time is not enumerated in any of the schedules | 


among the duty-paying articles. Consequentiy, it is sub- 


ject to aduty of fifteen per cent. ; and inasmuch as all © lin- 
seed,” so called, is really “ flaxseed,” I ask that the same | 


interpretation may be given in this particular to the act of 


1857, as to the act of 1846, and that instructions be issued | 


to the proper revenue oflicers to collect fifteen per cent. 
upon all the * seed of flax” imported. 

Cc. L. VALLANDIGHAM. 
Hon. Howe.t Conn, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to | 


express a strong hope that this amendment will 
be rejected. 


| duty, while the former was free. 
flaxseed, therefore, cannot be of benefit to the 


| by encouraging a demand for the fiber, the lint, 
now thrown away, and by far the most valuable 


Ships are of as much or more value than all of the | 


employment, and you will not even then add at 


_are largely interested in this subject. 


' the western States, has been quite an important item; and 


i 

, distribution to all parts of the country, we feel quite an in- | 
| 

| 


| point in the United States, and undera just duty would be- || 
come much greater; but it the foreign linseed is allowed to || 


And Indiana | 
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mills as any man upon this floor. We require 
far more flaxseed than this country at the pres- | 
ent time produces. Not more than one fourth, 
probably not one fifth, of the amount annually 
consumed is produced in this country. 

We produced, by the census of 1850, in that 
year, 562,312 bushels, and I feel sure the erop | 
ee not much increased since, as the importations | 
have largely increased, and the crop for last year, | 
I do not think can have been over 599,000 bush- | 
els. For the same year (1859) we imported over | 


2,400,000 bushels of linseed, and over 1,000,000 | 


gallons of linseed oil, although the latter paid a 
A duty upon 


farmer. Instead of coming here as linseed, it will 
be imported as linseed oil. England has far greater 
advantages in this matter than we have, because 
of her intimate connection with the Indies. 

If we did not have to send the oil cakes back to 
England for a market, then we might get along 
better. The oil cake sells for about $35 a ton; 
and a bushel makes about forty pounds, which 
causes a loss in freight equal to the cost of crush- 
ing the seed. We propose to protect the farmer 


| 


part of the crop; but in regard to linseed, it is 
entirely useless to impose any higher duty. It 
takes one hundred ships to bring the 2,400,000 
bushels I have indicated to this country. Thesé| 
oil mills of the United States. Drive these outof 
all to the business of the oil mills. I am unwill- 
ing to doanything which would injure the capital 
or labor of any section of the country, and es- 
pecially to injure any where it will not benefitany 
other interest. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move to amend my 
colleague’s amendment by striking out ** twenty,” 
and inserting ** twenty-four.’’ [send to the Clerk’s 
table to be read, as my argument on this subject, | 
a memorial which [ have received from a number 
of the most intelligent of my constituents, who | 





The Clerk read, as follows: 


Being informed that the article of flaxseed and linseed 
has been placed upon the new tariff bill, at eight cents per 


bushel duty, as reported by the Committee of Ways and || 


Means, we think it quite proper to give you our views in | 
brief upon the subject. 
The growing of flaxseed, otherwise known as linseed, in 


as the oil made from the seed has largely centered here for 
terest in having a proper protection piaced over it. Cin- 


cinnatihas been a larger market for the sale of linseed oil 
made from flaxseed grown in this country than any other 





come in at the low rate of eight cents per bushel, it will not 
be long until Cincinnati and the West will depend entirely 
upon the Atlantic cities for linseed oil, inasmuch as the 
farmers cannot grow the seed to compete with the imported 
linseed. Should a duty of twenty or twenty-five cents per 
bushel be imposed, which, in our opinion, would be just 
and reasonable to all parts of our country, flaxseed would 
be grown, and a large business promoted in the West. If, 
however, it is allowed to come in at a low rate, the result 
would be that in a short time it would cease to be a crop 
grown in the West, or, indeed, any part of this country; 
and eastern manufacturers of oil would bave the monopoly 
they seek, compelling the dealers and consumers in the 
West to pay a large increase of price. 

A duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem was levied under 
the tarif of 1846, under which protection an annual in- 
crease of seed was sown in the western States, and many 
mills ereeted, until the amount raised in Ohio alone in 1856, 
Was about one million bushels; as much more was grown 
in other western States—say Indiana, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, and Hlinois. 

By the tariff of 1857 it was the intention of Congress to 
give a duty of filteen per cent. on flaxseed; but for some 
reason Hon. Mr. Cobb has construed the law of 1857 to ad- 
mit linseed, or flaxseed, duty free, which has already had 
the effect of reducing the amount of seed sown largely, and 
would soon be an article not grown by our western farmers 
under such construction. 

As our Representatives, we have thought proper to write 
you, and we hope you will regard it as a matter of import- | 
ance to the western farmer, the western manufacturer, 
and the western consumer. 

Canfield & Moffitt, 
Minor & Andrews, 
Babbitt, Good & Co., 
Burdsal & Bro., 

R. Bartlet & Co., 
Spining & Brown, 
Springer & Whiteman, 
Edmund Dexter & Sons, 
Jaines A. Frazer, 





James Andrews, 

F. Hammar & Co., 
Grove & Penney, 
Hicks, Porter & Co., 
Robert Moore, 

Meader & Co., 

Kinsy, Hinder & Co., 
James Gordon & Co., 
Straight, Dennig & Co., 


Brown, Stout & Butler. 
Cincinnati, April 26, 1860. 


Mr. STANTON. My colleague has thought 
I represent, perhaps, as many oil || proper to move an ad valorem instead of a specific 





|| to the prejudice of agriculture, and for the benef 
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duty. Lam not satisfied that it is precisely the 
proper rate. I think it desirable that we shou), 
not exceed the proper rate of duty; quite as much 
| so indeed as that we should havea sufficient duty 
I desire to call the attention of the gentleman froy, 
Vermont (Mr. Morritt] to one consideration 
connection with this subject. Up to 1857, 1), 
farmers had a duty of fifteen per cent. upon flay. 

| seed. ; 

A Memser. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. STANTON. Lam told, twenty per cent 
| They had also a duty of thirty per cent. on 4), 
oil. By some hocus-pocus or other, by aceidey, 
,or design, the tariff of 1857 has been so con- 
| strued, that they lose the duty on both. [t 5 
_ proposed, by the tariff of 1857, to levy a duty of 
| Aftcen per cent. upon linseed or flaxseed. Therp 
is no other thing which came within the descrip. 
tion of flaxseed; and, notwithstanding, that j; 
| was the understanding that that duty of fifteen 





| per cent. should be imposed, yet the Secretary of 
the Treasury gives the law a construction by - 
| which flaxseed is placed upon the free list. I sy). 
|| mit to gentlemen, that these strange accidents, 


which result under the action of the tariff of 1857, 
of the manufacture, are not having a wholesome 
effect upon the opinions of those who are willie 
to grant protection all round. . 

1 will not vote for the protection of my coi- 
league, because I do not like the form of it.” If it 
be voted down, I propose that we shall impose a 
specific @uty of sixteen cents a bushel. That will 
put it precisely where the tariff of 1857 intended 
to put it. It will put one half the amount of duty 
upon the raw agricultural product that is levied 
by this same bill upon the manufactured com- 
modity. I submit, whether it is wise or whether 
anything is to be made out of it, that, by some 
sort of contrivance or accident, we are deprived 
of the duty which, upon the face of our legis- 
lation, was really promised. ‘The law of 1857 
plainly intended to levy a duty of fifteen per cent., 
and I want in this, as well as in other cases, to 
have the duty that was promised. If the amend- 
ment of my colleague be voted down, I will move 
that a specific duty of sixteen per cent. shall be 
imposed upon flaxseed. I shall offer the amend- 
ment in earnest, and not as a matter of form. 
| Mr. Penpieron’s amendment was rejected. 
| Mr. PETTIT. I wish to know whether the 
| amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio 
| [Mr. VaLLanpIcHam] is now open to amendment? 
| The CHAIRMAN. Itis. 
| Mr. PETTIT. Then I move the proposition 
| of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranron;} and 
instead of twenty cents, as proposed by him, | 

—_ a specific duty of twenty-four cents per 
ushel, instead of twenty per cent. ad volorem, as 

roposed by his colleague, [Mr. VaLLanpicHam.| 
Ir gece tet Sree the argument of the gentleman 
| from Vermont, [Mr. Morriit,] it seems that he 
would have this farming interest subjected to the 
shipping interest engaged in importing foreign 
flaxseed into this country. I beg to eall the at 
| tention of the members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means who reported this bill to the fact that 
it only imposes a duty of four per cent. upon the 
value of the imported article. Flaxseed and lin- 
seed, though treated in the customs report, and 
in the tariff act of 1857, as different things, are 
identical, as has been already mentioned, 

The ad valorem valuation of flaxseed and lin- 
seed, upon which duty has been paid heretofore, 
was two dollars a bushel. The duty under this 
bill amounts, then, to four per cent. only, a low 
rate of duty, applied to almost the only produc- 
tion of the farm that is named in the bill asa 
proper abject of protection, unexampled in the 
rate proposed on any other interest named in the 
bill. I would like to know why the protectin 
on this interest is so limited? If protection be the 
object, then why is it that this interest, of no 1n- 
significant importance, shall receive but a small 
share of the protection extended to other interests 
—a plausible protection, which is only a snare; 
and which affords it no substantial advantage’ 
The quantity of linseed reported as having been 
admitted during the last year, reaches $2,415,245 
in value. The quantity of linseed oil was $695,172. 
It becomes, consequently, to the people of the dis- 
tricts engaged in growing flax, already a large and 
increasing staple applied already to infinite uses, 
and likely to become a new and important meats 
of wealth and industry, that this interest should 
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